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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

A  proclamation  by  General  Weyler  that  the 
rebellion  was  quelched  by  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Cuban  forces,  is  answered  by  a  new 
Cuban  victory.  On  Monday  the  “Bermuda” 
cleared  from  this  port  under  the  British  flag, 
and  with  such  precautions  as  in  no  respect  to 
violate  neutrality  laws,  though  carrying  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  Cubans.  A  request 
from  Spain  has  been  received  by  the  Senate 
to  delay  action  on  the  Cuban  resolutions,  on 
the  ground  that  the  war  will  be  ended  in  a 
few  days ;  but  this  plea  is  apparently  base¬ 
less,  and  Senator  Morgan  is  advocating  their 
passage  as  we  go  to  press.  Meanwhile  a 
powerful  foe  to  both  Spain  and  Cuba  is  in  the 
fleld— impoverishment.  Cuba  is  dependent  on 
two  crops  to  a  degree  that  hardly  any  country 
is  dependent  on  one  or  two  industries.  Her 


prosperity,  almost  her  existense,  depend  on 
her  tobacco  and  sugar  crops.  Both  these  are 
totally  destroyed  by  the  war,  and  the  island 
will  shortly  have  to  face  utter  flnancial  ruita. 

There  is  decided  disagreement  in  English 
newspaper  offlces  as  to  the  value,  and  even 
the  credibility,  of  the  recently  published  Blue 
Book  on  the  Venezuelan  case.  The  Chronicle, 
which  was  the  flrst  newspaper  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  it,  was  the  flrst  to  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  universal  chorus  of  praise  by 
characterizing  it  as  false  and  dishonest.  The 
Daily  News  defends  it  as  impartial  and  hon¬ 
est,  though  it  does  not  deny  the  existence  of 
errors.  In  general,  the  document  appears  to 
command  small  respect.  The  official  pro¬ 
posals  sent  to  the  British  Government  from 
our  own  are  in  course  of  negotiation,  but 
have  not  been  made  public.  Sir  Henry 
Stafford  Northcote,  former  private  secretary 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  has  come  to  this  country, 
and  is  now  in  Washington,  but  if  bis  mission 
is  a  diplomatic  one,  the  fact  has  not  been  so 
announced.  The  Congressional  Committee 
works  away  steadily  meanwhile,  being  about 
to  send  envoys  to  the  Hague  and  Madrid  to 
investigate  the  archives. 

Nothing  new  has  been  done  in  the  Arme¬ 
nian  matter.  Minister  Terrell  is  on  his  way 
home,  though  whether  or  not  his  return  has 
any  diplomatic  significance  is  not  as  yet 
known.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  chat 
in  the  matter  of  securing  Miss  Barton’s  papers, 
giving  her  the  Sultan’s  permission  to  carry 
on  her  work,  Mr.  Terrell  applied  to  the  Russian 
ambassador  to  hasten  the  Sultan’s  action. 

A  report  from  Miss  Barton  received  a  day  or 
two  ago  by  mail  by  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
states  that  every  preparation  had  been  made 
to  begin  work  so  soon  as  the  Sultan’s  permis¬ 
sion  (since  received)  should  come.  Sir  Philip 
Currie,  the  British  Ambassador,  made  special 
request  that  aid  should  be  sent  to  Zeitoun, 
which  is  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Authen¬ 
tic  reports  now  received  of  the  massacre  at 
Birjik  last  October,  show  that  it  was  perpe¬ 
trated  by  the  very  soldiers  sent  to  protect  the 
Armenians.  It  is  reported  that  forced  “con¬ 
versions”  of  Armenians  to  the  Moslem  faith 
are  going  on,  and  this  is  no  doubt  true.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  as  President 
Washburn  said  in  an  article  in  last  week’s 
Independent,  Russia  now  has  the  game  in  her 
own  hands.  England  has  lost  her  opportu¬ 
nity,  France  has  no  call  to  act,  Germany 
takes  no  interest,  nor  does  Austria.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  declined,  on  the  ground  of  in¬ 
firmity  and  withdrawal  from  public  affairs, 
to  present  a  petition  to  Lord  Salisbury  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  national  Armenian 
relief  fund  under  Government  patronage.  It 
would  indeed  seem  as  if  England  were  called 


upon  for  other  action  than  the  giving  of  re¬ 
lief  to  those  whose  sufferings  she  might  have 
prevented.  _ 

The  reverses  sustained  by  Italy  in  Abyssinia 
have  been  of  much  wider  significance  than 
might  at  first  have  been  expected.  It  is  true 
that  King  Menelek  has  offered  peace  to  Italy 
on  terms  that,  in  view  of  his  indisputable 
strength,  may  be  considered  generous,  but 
more  than  Italy’s  hold  in  Abyssinia  is  now  at 
stake.  The  dervishes  of  the  Soudan  are  in 
motion,  and  have  made  raids  as  far  north  ae 
WadyHaifaon  tbeboundary  of  Egypt.  TbeMah- 
dists  are  concentrating  at  Dongola.  The  Sultan 
has  virtually  requested  England  to  evacuate 
^S7P^>  request  which  at  the  present  time 
is  simply  insulting.  The  British  Government 
has  therefore  ordered  an  advance,  stating, 
however,  that  its  object  is  not  to  make  a 
new  attempt  to  conquer  the  Soudan,  but  sim¬ 
ply  to  bring  relief  to  Italy.  The  cost  of  the 
expedition  will  be  defrayed  by  Egypt,  whose 
treasury,  thanks  to  the  British  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  finances,  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  _ _ 

All  political  parties  appear  to  uphold  the 
Administration  in  this  movement,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Radicals.  In  a  carefully 
prepared  statment  made  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons  on  Monday,  Mr.  George  N.  Curzon. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
said  that  “At  the  present  moment  influences 
are  at  work  and  forces  are  unchained  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  which,  if  flushed  with  victory 
and  swollen  by  a  perfectly  possible  combina¬ 
tion  of  forces,  would  constitute  a  most  seri¬ 
ous  danger,  not  merely  to  Italy,  Eygpt,  or  the 
British  occupation  of  Egypt,  but  to  the  cause 
of  Europe,  which  is  the  cause  of  civilization.” 
An  advance  upon  Dongola  has  been  ordered, 
and  a  narrow  gauge  railway  is  to  be  built 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  troops.  It  is  said  that  troops  are 
also  to  be  brought  from  India,  as  was  done 
in  1801.  The  intention  is  to  prevent  the 
Mabdists  from  attacking  the  Italians  in 
flank.  Germany,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
everybody,  expresses  hearty  approval  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  action,  and  announces  that  the  Triple 
Alliance  is  safe.  Austria  is  also  in  sympathy. 
Fiance  alone  demurs,  but  will  not  actively 
oppose. 

The  most  important  question  now  pending 
in  this  State  is  that  of  the  Raines  bill,  now 
before  the  Governor  for  signature.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  so  far  as  judgment  of  the  merits  of 
the  bill  are  concerned,  it  has  been  made  a 
party  measure  of  the  Republican  party.  This 
not  only  makes  the  Governor’s  task  incom¬ 
parably  difficult,  but  casts  discredit  on  the 
bill  itself ;  for  whether  good  or  bad,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  resist  the  impression  that  its  advocates 
are  so  vociferously  urging  its  signature,  not 
so  much  in  the  interest  of  temperance,  as  they 
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claim,  as  in  those  of  patronage.  The  most 
serious  indictment  against  this  bill— which 
we  published  in  full  not  long  ago— is  that  it 
creates  new  offices  which  do  not  come  under 
the  Civil  Service  rules,  and  by  which  the 
party  now  in  power  will  greatly  profit.  With 
all  its  defects,  it  has  some  admirable  features, 
being  baaed  on  the  Ohio  Excise  Law,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  in  tbe  Union.  It  bas  also 
the  great  merit  of  diverting  the  excise  funds 
from  the  pockets  of  a  party  into  the  public 
treasury.  _ 

Although  the  bill  appears  not  to  come  under 
the  head  of  those  special  bills  which  constitu¬ 
tionally  require  the  consent  of  the  Mayors  of 
the  cities  concerned  (even  this  is  a  matter  of 
dispute).  Governor  Morton  has  unquestionably 
aoted  wisely  in  requesting  the  Mayors  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  him  (on  Wednesday  of  this  week) 
to  present  their  views  for  and  against  it. 
Several  Mayors  (Mr.  Strong  of  this  city  among 
them)  have  declined  to  appear.  It  is  putting 
no  discredit  upon  Governor  Morton  to  say 
that  the  very  difficult  position  in  which  he 
finds  himself  in  this  regard  may  have  been 
made  somewhat  easier  by  the  fact  that  on 
Monday  (after  his  call  of  the  Mayors  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  him)  the  Republican  primaries  of 
this  city  almost  unanmiously  named  him  as 
their  choice  for  President.  He  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  threatened  with  a  loss  of  party  sup¬ 
port  should  he  veto  this  bill,  and  a  man  must 
be  more  than  mortal — we  do  not  say  not  to  be 
moved  to  consent  by  such  a  threat,  but  not  to 
find  his  decision  made  more  difficult  by  it. 
To  a  high  minded  man  the  counter  temptation 
is  often  just  as  strong  and  far  more  subtle,  to 
go  against  his  party  for  the  sake  of  showing 
his  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  public  weal. 
We  have  confidence  in  our  Governor  that 
neither  consideration  will  move  him ;  that 
after  hearing  all  that  tbe  Mayors  have  to  say. 
he  will  decide  as  seems  to  him  right. 


IAN  MACLAREN  ON  CHRIST'S  TEACHINGS. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  I,.  Cuyler. 

The  brilliant  and  popular  **Ian  Maclaren” — 
for  everybody  in  this  country  knows  him  bet¬ 
ter  by  this  fictitious  name  than  by  his  real 
name  of  Rev.  John  Watson— has  lately  pub 
lished  a  very  cleverly  written  article  in  the 
London  "Expositor.**  It  is  entitled,  "Jesus, 
Our  Supreme  Teacher.**  To  this  declaration 
of  Christ’s  supreme  authority  as  both  the 
Founder  and  Expounder  of  Christianity,  every 
devout  believer  in  the  New  Testament  will 
respond,  "Amenl**  But  the  singular  feature 
in  Mr.  Watson’s  article  is  the  overshadowing 
preeminence  which  he  gives  to  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  the  relative  belittling  of  all 
our  Lord’s  utterances  on  other  occasions  I 

That  I  may  not  do  any  injustice  to  a  Pres 
byterian  brother  for  whose  genius  I  have  a 
hearty  admiration,  I  quote  his  exact  language. 
After  saying  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  found  that  unique  society  which  He 
called  the  Kingdom  of  God,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  "it  was  necessary  He  should  lay  down  its 
basis,  and  that  is  what  He  did  in  the  Sermon 
on  tbe  Mount.  It  was  Christ’s  manifesto  and 
the  Constitution  of  Christianity.  Among  all 
tbe  creeds  of  Christendom,  the  only  one  which 
has  the  authority  of  Christ  himself  is  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  I**  A  little  further  on 
Mr.  Watson  affirms  that  "what  most  strikes 
every  person  about  Jesus’  Sermon  is  that  it 
is  not  metaphysical,  but  ethical.  What  He 
lays  stress  upon  are  such  points  as  these :  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  over  the  human  family; 
His  perpetual  and  beneficent  providence  for 
all  His  children;  the  excellence  of  simple 
trust  in  God  over  the  earthly  care  of  this 
world  ;  tbe  obligation  of  God’s  children  to  be 
like  their  Father  in  heaven ;  the  paramount 
importance  of  true  and  holy  motives;  the 
worthlessness  of  a  merely  formal  righteous 
ness;  tbe  inestimable  value  of  heart  right¬ 
eousness  ;  forgiveness  of  sics  dependent  on 
our  forgiving  our  neighbor ;  the  fulfilling  of 
tbe  law  of  love,  and  tbe  play  of  the  tender 
and  passive  virtues.  ” 

This  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  sublime  discourse  of  our  Lord  deliv¬ 
ered  to  His  disciples  on  the  Mount  above  Gen- 
nesareth.  But  did  our  Lord  intend  that  this 
discourse  should  contain  every  vital  point  and 
exhaust  all  tbe  terms  of  discipleship?  If  Mr. 
Watson  will  turn  to  the  third  chapter  of  John, 
he  will  read  what  Jesus  Christ  declared  to  be 
the  one  indispensable  condition  of  entering  the 
kingdom  of  God:  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  anew 
he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God” ;  and  this 
certainly  signifies  tbe  regeneration  of  the 
heart  by  tbe  Holy  Spirit.  If  Mr.  Watson  will 
read  on  the  next  score  of  verses,  he  will  find 
that  our  Saviour  brings  out  most  distinctly, 
not  only  regeneration,  but  also  the  great  cen¬ 
tral  troths  of  human  guilt,  of  the  atonement 
for  sinners  by  Himself  on  the  cross,  of  the 
love  of  God  in  providing  redemption,  of  the 
need  and  tbe  nature  of  faith,  and  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  life  which  faith  in  Him  would  secure. 
Surely  these  are  the  cardinal  and  glorious 
truths  which  lie  at  the  very  core  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  religion,  and  which  Christ’s  followers  in 
all  ages  have  rejoiced  to  emphasize.  And  yet 
they  are  not  clearly  and  distinctly  brought 
into  view  in  tbe  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  al- 
though  Mr.  Watson  strangely  declares  that  that 
Sermon  is  "among  the  creeds  of  Christendom 
tbe  only  one  which  has  the  authority  of  Christ 
himself  I” 

I,  for  one,  re-echo  with  all  my  heart  the 
eloquent  Liverpool  brother’s  declaration  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  our  Supreme  Teacher;  but  let 
us  have  the  whole  of  our  Master’s  teachings, 
and  not  merely  a  single  sublime  fragment. 


One  column,  however  beautiful,  is  not  all  tbe 
Parthenon.  And  the  great  mass  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  Christians  will  not  consent  to  regard  the 
"Constitution  of  Christianity”  as  complete  un¬ 
less  it  includes  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  tbe  Atonement,  Regeneration  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Faith  in  Christ  as  a  Redeemer, 
and  Eternal  Life.  That  Mr.  Watson  proclaims 
these  vital  doctrines  from  his  pulpit  I  do  not 
doubt ;  and  when  he  does  so  he  is  not  likely 
to  select  bis  texts  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  chapters  of  Matthew. 

In  our  day  we  hear  the  slogan  often  sounded. 
"Back  to  Christ]”  Sometimes  it  comes  from 
the  lips  of  latitudinarians  whose  theology  is 
of  a  very  thin  and  nebulous  character.  I,  too, 
gladly  and  heartily  say.  Let  us  go  back  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  not  only  the  Supreme  Teacher, 
but  the  only  Redeemer  of  sin  cursed  man. 
Let  us  understand,  also,  bow  far  Christ’s 
teachings  extend  in  the  New  Testament. 
Luke  tells  us  in  his  opening  verse  of  the  Acts 
of  tbe  Apostles  that  his  previous  "treatise” 
only  described  what  "Jesus  began  to  do  and 
to  teach.''  The  Book  of  tbe  Acts  contains 
many  things  which  Jesus  continued  to  do  and 
to  teach  by  His  spiritual  presence  and  power. 
Had  He  not  said  to  His  Apostles,  "Lol  I  am 
with  you  always”?  Had  He  not  promised 
that  His  Spirit  should  be  sent  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth?  There  is  a  dangerous  tendency 
in  these  days  to  talk  about  a  "Pauline”  and  a 
"Petrine”  theology,  as  if  those  even  were  the 
original  authors  of  certain  theological  the¬ 
ories.  Whereas  Paul  and  Peter  were  only  the 
spokesmen  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Paul’s 
title  to  be  heard  is,  "I  received  all  this  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ”  and  the  epistles  con¬ 
tain  manifold  things  which  are  both  essential 
to  the  full  understanding  of  tbe  Christian 
faith  and  to  tbe  complete  development  of  the 
full  grown  Christian  character.  "Back  to 
Christ”  really  means  a  return  to  all  that  our 
Blessed  Master  taught  us  by  His  own  tongue 
and  by  Hie  divinely  inspired  representatives 
and  witnesses. 

Most  cordially  do  I  agree  with  Mr.  Watson 
that  Jesus  is  our  Supreme  Teacher;  my  only 
contention  is  that  His  supreme  teaching  is  not 
to  be  found  only,  or  even  chiefly,  in  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount.  Jesus  was  also  the  Su¬ 
preme  Teacher  of  vital  indispensable  truth 
when  He  preached  the  Gospel  of  Repentance 
and  the  Gospel  of  Regeneration  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Atonement  as  essential  parts  of  the 
"Constitution  of  Christianity.”  In  my  hum¬ 
ble  judgment  Mr.  Watson  puts  entirely  too 
narrow  a  limit  on  our  Lord’s  deflnition  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  requisites  to  true 
Christian  discipleship. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  utter  any  syllable  of 
criticism  upon  an  author  who  has  given  to  us 
all  snob  indescribable  delight  and  who  has 
made  "Drumtocbty”  visible  over  all  Christen¬ 
dom.  Ian  Maclaren  began,  like  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  to  write  his  tales  of  Action  after  he 
had  passed  his  fortieth  year ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  some  of  his  characters  are 
a  fair  match  for  Sir  Walter’s  best.  For  genu¬ 
ine  pathos,  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush  contains 
many  a  scene  that  my  beloved  friend.  Dr. 
John  Brown,  never  surpassed  in  his  immortal 
story  of  "Rab.  ”  Into  such  precious  ointment 
as  Ian  Maclaren  provides  for  us,  no  "flies” 
should  be  permitted  to  enter.  Therefore,  as 
one  of  his  most  devoted  admirers,  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  he  should  refrain 
from  unseemly  gibes  at  evangelistic  services; 
and  for  dear,  old.  drink-cursed  Scotland’s 
sake,  that  he  should  not  indulge  in  Dickens- 
ish  digs  at  total  abstinence  societies.  As  old 
Peter  Mackintosh  of  Drumtocbty  said,  "What 
is  the  gude  of  being  a  Presbyterian  gin  ye 
oanna  dbjeetf” 


Strafford’s  motto,  "Thorough,”  ought  to  be 
that  of  all  reformers,  political  and  social.  It 
is  that  of  Dr.  Parkhurst,  and  it  begins  to 
seem  as  if  it  was  hardly  that  of  anyone  else. 
In  a  sermon  last  Sunday,  characterized  by 
some  who  heard  it  as  "magnificent,”  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  Paul’s  arraignment  of  Peter  for 
want  of  frankness  with  the  Gentiles,  be  said 
many  things  that  our  reformers  would  do 
well  to  heed.  "Only,  my  young  prophet,  just 
bear  it  in  mind  that  if  you  are  going  to  ac¬ 
complish  anything  with  the  truth  that  you 
are  attempting  to  push,  as  I  just  said,  you 
will  have  to  keep  its  edges  sharp.  Mixture  is 
fatal.  You  cannot  condemn  immorality  to-day 
and  to-morrow  patronize  a  performance  that 
advertises  and  glorifies  immorality,”  and  more 
to  the  same  effect. 


The  esteem  in  which,  for  its  works’  sake, 
tbe  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of 
this  city  is  held,  was  strikingly  shown  on 
Monday  evening  on  tbe  occasion  of  tbe  cele¬ 
bration  of  its  Silver  Anniversary,  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  its  twenty-fifth  year.  Tbe  weather 
was  atrocious,  a  driving  rain  succeeding  a 
heavy  snowfall  had  temporarily  overtaxed  tbe 
escape  holes  of  the  gutters,  and  the  water  and 
slush  were  in  some  places  over  shoe-tops, 
while  the  wind  made  umbrellas  almost  use¬ 
less;  yet  Carnegie  Hall  was  well  filled  with 
a  most  sympathetic  audience.  Mr.  Hamilton 
Mabie  presided  admirably,  and  when,  at  the 
close,  he  was  obliged  to  apologize  for  Mr.  I 
Chauncey  Depew’s  failure  to  arrive,  he  did 
it  with  such  grace  and  humor  that  no  one 
could  feel  disappointed.  The  speakers  were 
Drs.  Greer,  John  Hall,  and  Burrell,  General 
Wager  Swayne,  and  Col.  Waring.  Tbe  Sev¬ 
enth  Regiment  Band  gave  some  excellent 
music,  and  tbe  occasion  was  in  every  respect 
satisfactory.  An  appeal  was  made  for  $250,- 
000  to  extend  the  work,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  West  Side  Settlement  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  admirable  institution,  which  gives  a 
self-supporting  home  to  working-girls. 
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Elsie  was  still  a  young  woman,  though  she 
had  been  through  an  experience  that  is  not 
often  crowded  into  a  lifetime.  Yet  this 
troubled  life  was  not. without  its  compensa¬ 
tions.  since  out  of  it  she  had  come  with  a 
wisdom  that  is  learned  only  in  the  school  of 
suffering,  a  school  in  which  our  Master  is  not 
only  the  Teacher,  but  the  Example. 

“  Christ  leads  us  tbrouKh  no  darker  rooms 
Than  He  went  through  before. 

Whoso  into  His  kingdom  comes 
Must  enter  by  this  door.” 

Had  she  continued  to  live  in  the  flush  of  pros¬ 
perity,  hey  joyous  spirit  would  have  taken  in 
all  the  beauty  of  the  world  as  the  flower  takes 
in  the  sunshine.  But  from  the  dreams  of 
her  youth  she  had  been  awakened  by  a  suffer¬ 
ing  that,  keen  and  sharp  as  it  was,  reflned 
and  ennobled  her.  A  great  sorrow  clears  the 
mind  as  a  storm  clears  the  atmosphere.  Now 
the  bitterness  of  death  was  past.  One  life 
was  ended,  and  another  was  begun.  She  had 
learned  that  it  is  not  the  great  end  of  life  to  be 
happy ;  that  there  is  something  better  than 
happiness :  to  be  good  and  to  do  good.  What 
had  at  first  seemed  a  hardship,  to  live  among 
the  poor,  she  counted  her  greatest  privilege: 
to  know  their  privations  and  the  courage 
with  which  they  bear  them.  Every  day’s  ex 
perience  was  a  study  in  the  sweet,  sad  lesson 
of  humanity,  without  the  knowledge  of  which 
her  own  life  would  have  been  incomplete. 
The  mere  necessity  of  labor  was  not  a  curse, 
but  a  blessing  ;  and  none  were  so  utterly  with¬ 
out  resource  as  those  who,  born  into  a  world 
ef  activity,  had  nothing  fo  do :  a  stagnation 
in  which,  if  there  is  no  acute  suffering,  there 
is  a  low,  dull  pain  from  mere  inaction,  which 
is  a  kind  of  slow  death.  The  first  demand  of 
nature  is  for  something  on  which  to  expend 
one’s  activity,  and  Elsie’s  first  sympathy  was 
for  her  sisters,  who  with  willing  hearts  and 
hands,  were  stranded  on  the  shore  of  life,  un¬ 
able  to  move.  The  extreme  condition  of  one 
of  her  own  sex  who  was  thus  idle  against  her 
will,  was  brought  home  to  her  by  a  new  ex¬ 
perience. 

One  winter  night  she  was  hastening  home 
from  the  bitter  cold  when  she  saw  standing 
on  the  corner  of  the  street  a  young  woman 
looking  up  and  down,  as  if  she  knew  not 
where  to  go.  Her  helplessness  was  so  appeal¬ 
ing  that  Elsie  stopped  to  ask  if  she  could  be 
of  any  service  to  her.  Her  story  was  quickly 
told.  She  had  come  to  the  city  to  find  em¬ 
ployment,  with  the  usual  result  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Yet  she  lingered  on,  in  hope  that 
something  would  turn  up,  until  she  was  ab¬ 
solutely  penniless.  “Come  with  me  for  the 
night,”  said  Elsie.  Such  an  invitation  from 
a  stranger  would  have  frightened  the  poor 
country  girl  had  there  not  been  something  in 
the  open  face  and  kindly  voice  that  inspired 
confidence,  and  she  followed  like  a  child. 
Wearily  they  climbed  the  long  stairs,  but 
when  they  reached  the  door  and  entered  the 
room  that,  plain  as  it  was,  had  an  air  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  comfort,  that  was  so  “like  home,” 
the  homeless  stranger  sank  down  and  wept 
aloud.  Elsie  said  not  a  word,  but  took 
her  in  her  arms,  and  quieted  her  like  a 
weaned  child.  When  at  last  she  spoke,  it 
was  only  to  say,  “Don’t  thank  me;  it  was  all 
God’s  doing;  He  led  me  to  you,  and  you  to 
me.”  It  seemed  indeed  as  if  He  whose  eye 
sees  the  falling  sparrow,  had  watched  this 
poor,  helpless  dove,  that  she  did  not  fall  flut¬ 
tering  to  the  earth  to  be  the  prey  of  some  de¬ 
stroyer. 

Elsie,  too,  found  that  it  was  well  for  herself 
not  to  be  alone.  It  was  good  to  look  across 
the  little  table  into  other  eyes,  and  to  hear  a 
voice  not  her  own.  As  they  were  both  from 
the  country,  they  could  talk  of  the  same 


familiar  scenes.  Hardly  had  they  been 
warmed  by  the  little  fire,  and  taken  the  first 
cup  of  tea,  before  they  were  in  such  sweet 
confidence  that  the  stranger  told  her  story 
more  fully.  She  was  a  country  school  mistress, 
who  was  the  only  support  of  her  widowed 
mother,  and  had  looked  round  far  and  near 
to  find  some  little  school-house,  where  she 
could  teach  the  children  of  the  village,  and 
earn  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  supply  the 
small  wants  of  her  mother  and  herself.  But 
finding  nothing,  she  had  come  to  the  city  to 
seek  occupation,  “no  matter  what,”  with  the 
result  that  her  little  money  was  soon  gone, 
and  she  found  herself  on  a  winter’s  night, 
with  not  a  door  opened  to  her,  and  all  the 
temptations  of  a  great  city  besetting  the  path 
of  one  who  is  friendless  and  alone. 

Elsie  listened  with  eager  interest,  her  eyes 
filled  and  her  voice  choked,  but  in  her  heart 
she  thanked  her  Father  in  heaven  that  He 
had  guided  this  poor  wanderer  to  her  door. 
As  soon  as  she  recovered  so  as  to  speak,  she 
said,  “Stay  with  me  a  few  days,  or  a  few 
weeks.  That  will  give  you  time  to  look  about, 
and,”  she  added  in  her  quiet  manner,  but 
with  a  slight  tone  of  womanly  confidence, 
"perhaps  I  can  help  you.  I  have  known  what 
it  was  to  be  left  in  a  great  city,  with  not  a 
single  friend  to  whom  I  could  turn.  But  God 
guided  me,  and  He  will  guide  you.”  To  the 
little  school-mistress  it  was  as  if  an  angel  had 
“met  her  in  the  way,”  and  she  laid  herself 
down  to  sleep  with  a  new  faith  in  Him  who 
watches  over  His  helpless  children. 

The  next  morning  the  two  “sisters”  were 
plying  their  needles  with  a  feeling  of  com¬ 
panionship  that  was  alike  grateful  to  both. 
It  was  not  long  before  Elsie  had  found  a  place 
for  her  new  friend  in  the  care  of  two  orphan 
children,  a  modest  position  for  which  she  was 
fitted,  and  which  gave  her  the  shelter  of  a 
home  and  enabled  her  to  send  to  her  poor  old 
mother  a  weekly  remittance,  which,  small  as 
it  was,  was  sufficient  to  keep  her  from  the 
hard  aiternative  of  living  by  public  charity. 

Kindnesses  like  this  often  repeated  began  to 
have  their  effect  upon  Elsie  herself.  Her 
watchful  thought  for  others  she  found  to  be 
the  best  cure  for  her  own  sorrow.  In  doing 
good  to  ber  poor  sisters,  she  forgot  what  she 
herself  had  to  bear.  Her  days  were  brighter, 
and  her  sleep  was  sweeter.  Doing  good,  from 
being  a  duty,  had  become  a  habit,  till  she 
felt  it  to  be  a  day  lost  in  which  she  had  not 
shown  at  least  a  tender  sympathy  for  some 
human  being. 

As  she  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  such 
cases,  she  fell  into  a  habit  of  looking  into  the 
faces  of  those  who  passed  her  on  the  streets, 
not  intrusively,  but  as  if  looking  for  a  long- 
lost  sister.  Her  hour  of  observation  was  at 
eventide,  when  in  the  crowd  rushing  past 
her,  she  detected  the  homeless  ones,  as  they 
walked  slowly  and  aimlessly,  as  if  in  the 
gathering  night  they  had  no  shelter  above 
them  but  the  open  sky,  many  of  whom  she 
was  able  to  lead  to  a  place  of  rest  and  safety. 

It  was  not  long  before  Elsie  became  known 
in  all  the  neighborhood,  as  the  gentle  lady 
who  was  always  dressed  in  black,  as  if  she  had 
I  had  some  great  sorrow.  Without  any  assump¬ 
tion,  there  was  in  her  a  native  dignity,  that 
even  the  commonest  could  but  recognize.  All 
turned  to  look  at  her,  and  the  crowd 
opened  to  let  her  pass,  looking  wistfully  at  a 
face  that  might  have  been  that  of  a  nun  or  a 
sister  of  charity,  or  of  one  still  higher  to 
whom  the  devout  are  wont  to  carry  all  their 
woes,  as  at  once  “Our  Lady  of  Sorrows”  and 
“Our  Lady  of  Consolation.” 

Fascinated  by  the  opportunities  of  doing 
good  to  her  sisters  in  distress,  she  gradually 
continued  her  walks  from  twilight  to  a  later 
I  hour,  for  such  was  the  spell  of  her  gentle 


presence  that  she  could  be  abroad  at  any 
hour  of  day  or  night.  The  veriest  rufiSan 
would  have  felled  to  the  ground  any  one  who 
should  dare  to  offer  her  rudeness  by  a  word, 
or  even  a  look.  And  so  at  last  it  was  not  an 
infrequent  thing  for  her  to  be  in  the  street  at 
midnight  1 

In  these  late  hours  she  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  form  of  misery  more  appalling 
than  she  had  seen  before.  It  was  not  merely 
poor  country  girls  seeking  employment — 
weary  and  way-worn  as  they  were  —  that 
were  most  in  need  of  a  helper  and  guide. 
Poor,  homeless,  and  houseless  as  they  might 
be,  they  were  not  so  far  down  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  as  to  be  outcasts,  cut  off  from  all 
human  sympathy,  despised  of  man,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  forsaken  of  God  I 

Following  her  habit  of  looking  into  the 
faces  of  those  whom  she  met  in  the  streets, 
Elsie  was  startled  with  horror  at  the  reve¬ 
lations  they  made.  They  were  so  many  open 
books,  in  which  were  written  tragedies  more 
fearful  than  any  that  were  acted  on  the  stage. 
It  was  not  the  poverty  or  destitution  of  these 
poor  creatures  that  appalled  her  so  much  as 
that  they  had  unsexed  themselves,  casting  off 
all  restraints,  as  if  they  had  made  the  fatal 
choice  of  a  course  that  would  sink  both  soul 
and  body  in  bell  1 

From  such  sights  Elsie  went  home  and  laid 
herself  down  to  rest.  But  she  could  not  sleep. 
Those  ghastly  faces  haudted  her,  till  she  cried 
aloud  in  agony:  “O  God  I  are  these.  Thy 
creatures,  beyond  all  hope?  Can  nothing  be 
done  for  their  rescue,  before  they  go  over  the 
precipice  into  the  eternal  abyss?” 

To  this  class  Elsie  was  drawn  by  the  very 
fact  of  their  helpless  condition.  Degraded 
as  they  were,  they  still  belonged  to  the  great 
sisterhood  of  woman.  The  more  they  bad 
suffered  the  nearer  were  they  brought  to  her, 
who  belonged  to  the  great  army  of  sufferers. 
Was  she  told  that  they  were  “lost”?  But 
bad  not  Christ  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost?  Had  He  not  said  to  one 
thus  accused,  even  though  guilty,  “Neither 
do  I  condemn  thee ;  go  and  sin  no  more  I” 

But  how  to  reclaim  those  who  bad  wan¬ 
dered  so  far  away?  They  were  difficult  to 
approach,  and  it  was  only  as  they  turned  to 
her  in  their  despair,  and  found  one  who  did 
not  scorn  them,  but  pitied  them  and  loved 
them  still,  that  she  won  their  love  in  return. 

One  evening  she  was  sitting  in  the  twilight, 
with  her  thoughts  far  away,  when  a  heavy 
weight  fell  against  the  door,  and  there  was'a 
sound  of  moaning,  as  of  one  in  distress. 
Springing  to  the  door,  she  found  a  young 
woman  stretched  on  the  floor  in  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity  of  woe.  With  the  sudden  strength 
that  a  powerful  emotion  gives  even  to  the 
slender  frame  of  woman,  Elsie  took  the  almost 
lifeless  form  in  her  arms,  and  drawing  it  into 
the  room,  laid  it  gently  upon  her  bed.  As 
the  head  fell  back  upon  the  pillow,  and  she 
wiped  away  the  tears  and  smoothed  back  the 
hair  from  her  forehead,  she  saw  before  her  a 
face  that  no  excesses  could  rob  of  its  loveli¬ 
ness,  though  there  was  on  it  an  expression  of 
terror  as  of  a  poor,  hunted  creature,  who  had 
been  pursued  by  some  fiendish  destroyer. 
Elsie  sat  by  her,  now  bathing  her  forehead 
and  now  holding  her  hand,  and  soothing  her 
by  her  gentle  touch,  till  at  last  she  sank  into 
a  quiet  sleep.  It  was  hours  before  she  re¬ 
covered  consciousness,  but  when  at  last  she 
opened  her  eyes,  she  saw  other  eyes  looking 
into  them,  in  which  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
scorn.  Where  was  she?  Was  she  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living?  or  was  she  among  the 
dead,  and  was  this  the  face  of  an  angel 
bending  over  her? 

In  a  day  or  two  she  recovered  sufficiently 
to  recognize  her  benefactor,  and  made  an 
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effort  to  tell  her  sad  tale,  but  Elsie  gently  re¬ 
pressed  her.  She  knew  that  it  was  the  old 
story  of  temptation  and  fall,  but  she  asked  no 
questions.  It  could  do  no  good  to  have  that 
poor  heart  tom  by  cruel  memories  and  bitter 
reflections.  What  good  could  it  do  to  over¬ 
whelm  her  with  sorrow  and  shame  by  recall¬ 
ing  the  follies  and  the  sins  of  her  past  life! 
Her  own  mental  anguish  was  punishment 
enough.  Better  to  turn  away  her  thoughts  to 
something  brighter.  By  what  gentle  arts  Elsie 
turned  the  thoughts  of  her  heart-broken  sis¬ 
ters  to  the  possibilities  that  yet  remained  to 
them,  and  drew  them  into  a  new  existence, 
will  be  further  illustrated  in  other  experiences 
which  are  to  follow.  H.  M.  F. 


WOMAN’S  FOREICN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  was  one  of  unusual  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance.  For  the  first  time  this  meeting  was 
held  in  the  beautiful  Assembly  Hall  of  our 
new  Presbyterian  Building,  which  furnished 
every  condition  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
a  large  gathering  On  the  roomy  platform 
there  was  ample  space  for  all  the  officers  of 
the  Society,  as  well  as  for  those  who  were  to 
take  part  in  the  exercises.  The  beautiful 
organ,  the  comfortable  seats,  the  convenience 
of  access,  and  the  brilliant  electric  light  all 
contributed  to  the  pleasure  and  success  of 
the  occasion. 

The  room  was  entirely  filled  by  a  large  and 
representative  body  of  women,  comprising 
delegations  from  almost  every  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  city,  and  many  from  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  An  efficient  corps  of  )oung  ladies  acted 
as  ushers  and  took  the  offering,  and  another  j 
group  of  young  ladies  formed  a  choir,  which  i 
led  the  singing  A  beautiful  and  most  ap- 1 
propriate  solo  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Busbnell,  wife  of 
the  pastor  of  the  Phillips  Church,  was  one 
of  the  impressive  features  of  the  program. 
Reports  were  read  by  the  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Malleson ;  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Jesup,  and  the  Secretary  for 
Mission  Bands,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Booth.  Six  new 
auxiliaries  and  bands  have  been  added  to 
the  Society  during  the  last  year,  and  over 
$20,000  has  been  brought  in  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions. 

The  address  of  the  occasion  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Gerald  F.  Dale,  and  was  a  captivating 
and  graphic  sketch  of  missionary  life  and 
work,  by  one  who  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle,  and  whose  peculiarly  clear 
enunciation  and  winning  personality  held  the 
unflagging  attention  of  the  audience.  Then 
followed  a  children’s  pretty  exercise,  ’’The 
Missionary  Clock,”  given  by  twelve  girls, 
some  of  them  very  tiny  little  missionary  work¬ 
ers,  from  the  “Nimble  Fingers”  Band  of  the 
W'est  End  Church. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  program  was  six 
three  minute  talks  given  by  Mrs.  H.  T.  Mc- 
Ewen  of  the  Fourteenth  street  Church,  Mrs. 
Anne  E.  Smith  of  the  Lenox  Church ;  Mrs. 
T.  O.  Sellew  of  the  Phillip’s  Church,  Miss 
Charity  Blauvelt  of  the  Girls’  Band  of  the 
West  End  Church ;  William  B.  Boyd  of  the 
Boys’  Band  of  the  University-place  Church, 
and  Miss  Josephine  Cook,  who  took  the  place 
of  Mrs.  William  Jay  Schieffelin,  President  of 
the  Young  Ladies’  Band  of  the  Fifth -avenue 
Church.  Each  one  of  these  talks  was  a  bit  of 
personal  experience  in  the  line  of  mission 
work,  given  from  different  points  of  view,  and 
all  practical  and  suggestive. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year :  President,  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Elliot ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Mesdames  Wm.  E.  Dodge, 
A.  F.  Schauffier,  Henry  M.  Alexander, 
George  E.  Sterry,  George  S.  Payson,  H.  M. 


Humphrey,  Theodore  Weston,  Charles  A.  , 
Stoddard,  F.  A.  Booth,  E.  M.  Fulton,  H.  T. 
McEwen,  Eugene  Smith,  A.  G.  Agnew,  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage,  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  Howard  Duf- 
field,  and  Walter  D.  Buchanan ;  Recording 
Secretary,  Miss  Laura  Ellinwood  ;  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Malleson ;  Secretary 
for  Mission  Bands,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Booth ;  Secre¬ 
tary  Missionary  Literature,  Miss  Walsh ;  and 
Treasurer,  Miss  M.  G.  Janeway. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  deep  regret  felt 
by  herself  and  all  the  members  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  in  losing  the  services  of  such  officers  as 
Miss  Nash,  Miss  Day,  and  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Jesup,  and  invited  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  join  with  her  in  giving  expression 
to  the  sentiment  of  all  touching  the  fidelity, 
efficiency,  and  unvarying  consideraticn  of 
these  officers,  by  rising.  The  meeting  was 
closed  by  prayer  and  benediction  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown. 


.\RBITRATION. 

By  Bev.  Francis  A.  Horton,  D.B. 

Arbitration  is  the  youngest  child  of  Social 
Evolution.  It  is  a  birth,  not  an  inoculation. 
When  the  fullness  of  the  time  was  come,  the 
new-born  idea  came.  When  any  one  of  God’s 
great  social  ideas  is  about  to  appear,  society 
has  visions  of  it,  foregleams,  premonitions. 
W’faen  it  arrives,  the  environment  receives  it 
kindly,  fits  it  perfectly.  It  has  a  multiplex 
birth.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  by 
statesmen  ui  cabinets,  by  clergy  in  pulpits, 
by  orators  upon  the  platform,  by  editors  in 
their  columns,  the  idea  is  simultaneously  ad¬ 
vanced  and  amplified  and  advocated.  There 
was  no  man  who  spoke  the  first  word.  A 
hint,  an  incident  in  contemporaneous  history, 
a  mistaken  utterance  quickly  rectified,  and 
lol  the  fire  is  kindled  everywhere.  Yesterday 
the  idea  was  unheard,  unknown,  was  not. 
To  day  the  air  is  full  of  it.  It  is  accepted 
everywhere,  everywhere  rejoiced  over.  Uni¬ 
versal  conscience  endorses  it,  universal  religion 
ascribes  it  to  God. 

If  this  be  a  correct  view,  then  the  future  is 
not  in  doubt.  That  which  is  born  of  God  is 
born  for  a  purpose.  It  will  grow  unto  the 
perfect  day.  We  do  not  see  the  full  day  of 
arbitration  as  yet.  It  began  with  Venezuela. 
Instantly  it  leaped  to  differences  between  the 
Republic  and  Great  Britain.  Straightway  it 
strode  forward  to  all  possible  or  conceivable 
causes  of  war  between  these  two  foremost 
Christian  nations.  Now  it  is  sweeping  on  to 
include  a  wider  circle.  Can  it  be  doubted 
that  in  the  end  it  shall  be  the  law  of  the 
world  t 

If  we  speculate  upon  the  time  of  the  end  it 
may  be  safe  to  say  that  no  nation  can  come 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Arbitration  except  as 
“it  is  born  from  above.”  These  two  nations 
needed  to  reach  a  certain  stage  in  Social  Evo¬ 
lution  before  they  came  into  the  light. 
Others  need  not  be  expected  to  see  it  as  we 
do  until  they  gain  our  elevation.  But  the 
moral  effect  of  our  action  will  be  profoundly 
educational.  The  spectacle  will  be  sublime  of 
two  such  nations  standing  out  before  the  race 
and  saying.  War  is  the  resort  of  barbarians 
and  semi -civilized  peoples.  We  have  out¬ 
grown  it.  We  appeal  from  the  sword  to  the 
Bible,  from  brute  force  to  manly  reason.  In 
every  question  there  is  a  right,  and  we  die 
card  the  time  honored  theory  that  might  is 
right.  We  follow  a  Master  whose  kingdom  is 
righteousness  and  peace.  It  advances  through 
arbitration,  and  shall  ultimately  disarm  the 
world.  As  the  experiment  works  on,  its 
beneficent  effects  will  be  an  object  lesson  to 
all  onlookers.  The  army-ridden  nations  will 
more  and  more  enquire  why  they  need  to 
bear  these  enormous  burdens  when  universal 


arbitration  would  take  them  from  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  Then  the  answer  will  come.  Seek  ye 
first  of  all  the  kingdom  of  God  which  comcth 
by  righteousness.  Resolve  to  give  and  to  de¬ 
mand  only  what  is  right.  Then  will  come  the 
kingdom  of  peace  and  joy,  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  elevating  national  thought,  enlightening 
national  eyes  and  guiding  national  counsel. 

How  far  along  in  the  latter  days  are  we  get¬ 
ting!  Have  we  really  here  in  arbitration  the 
first  appearance  of  the  ploughshare  and  prun- 
ing-hook  stage  of  progress!  Often  and  again 
God  has  begun  far-reaching  movements  so 
gently  and  quietly  that  his  plan  was  well 
upon  its  way  before  its  true  character  was 
discovered.  His  kingdom  cometh  nbt  by  ob¬ 
servation.  No  fleet-footed  Sais  ran  before 
Him  to  cry.  Make  way,  the  Lord  is  coming. 
He  comes  as  quietly  as  a  thief  in  the  night. 
W’ho  can  say  what  this  tiny  idea  shall  develop 
into  by  the  time  the  twentieth  century  is  as 
decrepit  as  the  nineteenth  is  now.  The  dwell¬ 
ers  in  God’s  holy  mountain  may  see  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  universal  fraternity  of  which  we  now 
can  only  dream  as  we  interpret  the  true 
prophecies  of  God.  With  such  fraternity  may 
be  associated  other  social  conditions  greatly 
advantageous  to  all  classes,  and  with,  and  as 
a  result  of  these,  such  a  progress  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  kingdom  as  was  not  seen  even  in 
Apostolic  days.  The  foregleams  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  are  so  bright  that  they  who  die 
within  the  bounds  of  this  one,  may  close  their 
eyes  in  perfect  serenity,  assured  that  the  race 
is  moving  onward  to  the  goal  of  complete 
redemption. 

On  the  lower  end  of  the  beautiful  green  in 
the  heart  of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  is  a  ven¬ 
erable  edifice  built  of  stone  in  the  early  days 
of  this  ancient  town  after  the  New  England 
style,  over  against  the  church  at  the  upper 
end,  and  made  the  educational  centre  of  a 
cultured  community.  Here  such  men  as  The¬ 
odore  Frelingbuysen,  Samuel  Hanson  Coxe, 
and  Amzi  Dod  began  their  studies  and  went 
forth  with  hundreds  of  others  to  lives  of 
service  and  substantial  renown.  Thirty  years 
ago  Dr.  Charles  £.  Knox  was  pastor  of  the 
church  and  was  led  to  transfer  his  labors 
across  the  green  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to 
our  German  fellow-citizens.  The  great  inflow 
was  then  beginning.  Newark  already  had  a 
population  that  grew  every  year  and  was  sep¬ 
arated  from  our  Christian  people  by  a  distance 
that  if  left  to  increase,  becomes,  as  to  day  in 
many  cities,  an  almost  abysmal  antagonism. 
The  idea  of  training  a  native  ministy  to  inter¬ 
pret  our  Chiristian  life  to  these  foreign  fam¬ 
ilies  freshly  flung  upon  us  every  year,  was  a 
common  thought  of  such  men  as  Stearns  and 
Craven  and  Knox,  co -presbyters  in  Newark. 
The  German  Theological  School  was  born  in 
that  Presbytery,  and  it  became  the  charge  of 
the  Bloomfield  pastor,  whose  church  gave  the 
new  school  quarters  in  the  vacant  academy 
building.  For  the  last  sixteen  years  Dr. 
George  C.  Seibert,  a  friend  and  co-laborer  of 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff  has  been  head  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Faculty  and  commanded  the  confidence 
of  German  and  American  Christians  alike  for 
his  profound  scholarship  and  hie  ardent  piety. 
Meanwhile  the  burden  of  the  English  depart¬ 
ments,  the  whole  administration,  and  the 
finances,  in  the  management  of  which  he 
has  found  a  congenial  helper  in  the  faith¬ 
ful  treasurer,  Mr.  F.  Wolcott  Jackson, 
has  rested  heavily  on  Dr.  Knox.  In  him 
grit  and  grace  aie  happily  met.  The  eon 
of  Judge  Knox  of  Knoxboro,  N.  Y,  whose 
praise  is  in  all  that  region,  and  whose  sons, 
to  the  second  generations,  are  a  power  for 
good  wherever  they  go,  he  has  proved  the 
worth  of  a  good  inheritance  of  those  mental 
and  moral  forces  which  are  called  out  by 
emergencies  and  seem  to  be  ever  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  This  precious  life  is  in  peril  to  day  of 
overwork.  Let  us  who  look  into  that  face  on 
the  front  of  this  paper,  ask  what  we  can  do  to 
lighten  the  load  and  so  prolong  the  term  of 
a  service  which  no  other  seems  able  to  render. 
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yiEWS  FROM  A  GENEVA  MANSE. 

A  OKNEVAN  OF  POSTBfOKTESI  DISTINCTION. 

Maomillan  and  Company  have  made  us  their 
debtors  by  giving  us,  in  such  excellent  shape, 
the  Journal  Intime  of  Henri-Frederich  Amiel, 
translated,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  Their  latest  edition  is 
in  two  volumes,  four  by  five  and  one  half 
inches,  which,  because  of  size,  weight,  paper, 
and  typography,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  handle, 
causing  us  to  rejoice  that  the  day  of  ponder¬ 
ous  tomes  is  over.  They  are  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  our  two-volume  edition  of  Isaac  Bar¬ 
row’s  Sermons,  printed  in  London  in  1716,  and 
measuring  nine  and  one- half  by  thirteen  and 
one-half  inches,  and  weighing  six  pounds 
each  I 

This  edition  of  Amiel’s  Journal  is  enriched 
with  a  copious  index  (pp.  865  402),  the  lack 
of  which  deprives  Macmillan’s  edition  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s  Letters  of  a  large  share  of 
their  value.  In  this  index  almost  every  sub¬ 
ject  or  problem  in  which  thinking  men  take 
interset  is  referred  to.  After  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Amiel’s  life,  as  portrayed  by 
Mrs.  Ward  in  the  first  one  hundred  pages,  it 
is  a  delight  to  turn  immediately  to  the  index 
at  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  and  with 
its  help,  examine  what  Amiel  thought  and 
wrote  upon  the  subjects  which  are  now  claim¬ 
ing  attention,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
we  return  from  the  pursuit  with  spoils,  be¬ 
cause  the  Genevan  has  already  climbed  to 
sublimer  heights  or  descended  to  lower  depths 
in  the  realms  of  thought.  For  example,  oth¬ 
ers  have  said  the  same  things  before  and 
since,  but  we  are  captivated  by  .the  way 
Amiel  says  them,  as  follows:  “Those  who 
have  not  suffered  are  still  wanting  in  depth ; 
but  a  man  who  has  not  got  happiness,  cannot 
impart  it.  We  can  only  give  what  we  have. 
Happiness,  grief,  gaiety,  sadness,  are  by  na¬ 
ture  contagious.  Bring  your  health  and  your 
strength  to  the  weak  and  sickly,  and  so  you 
will  be  of  use  to  them.  Give  them,  not  your 
weakness,  but  your  energy,  so  you  will  revive 
and  lift  them  up.  Life  alone  can  rekindle 
*  life.  What  others  claim  from  us  is  not  our 
thirst  and  our  hunger,  but  our  bread  and  our 
gourd.”  Again :  “It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
be  great,  so  long  as  we  are  in  harmony  with 
the  order  of  the  universe.  Moral  ambition 
has  no  pride ;  it  only  devises  to  fill  its  place 
and  make  its  note  duly  heard  in  the  universal 
concert  of  the  God  of  Love.”  We  have  not 
room  to  reproduce  his  statement  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “original  sin,”  or  St.  Paul’s  “Natural 
Man,”  hut  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  pp. 
56-56,  Vol.  II.  See  also  his  fine  exposition  of 
charity,  and  incidentally  his  characterization 
of  Vinet,  in  the  same  volume  (pp.  268  265). 

In  his  journal  for  January  5,  1881,  he 
writes:  “It  is  snowing,  and  my  chest  is 
troublesome.  So  that  I  depend  on  Nature  and 
on  God.  .  .  .  Absolute  independence,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  pore  chimera.  But  I  do  possess  rela¬ 
tive  independence — that  of  the  stoic  who 
withdraws  into  the  fortress  of  his  will,  and 
shuts  the  gates  behind  him.  'Jurons,  excepte 
Dieu,  de  n’ avoir  point  de  mattre.  ’  This  oath 
of  old  Geneva  remains  my  motto  still.  ”  And 
thus  I  might  go  on,  filling  a  column  or  two  of 
The  Evangelist  with  the  choice  quotations.  I 
cannot  turn  to  a  page  without  finding  a 
thought  that  either  sparkles  or  startles. 
From  beginning  to  end,  the  Journal  is  a 
quickener  of  thought,  deserving  a  place  on 
the  shelf  of  reference  books,  next  to  and  be¬ 
fore  Coleridge’s  “Aids  to  Refieotion.” 

When  we  turn  to  the  beginning  of  the  first 
volume,  and  read  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward’s  in¬ 
troduction!  our  first  conclusion  is,  this  alone 
is  well  worth  the  price  of  the  two  volumes ; 
and  the  second  is,  we  shall  read  this  again  j 


and  again.  It  is,  in  scope  and  strength  of 
thought,  in  critical  ability,  in  exactness  and 
lucidity  of  phraseology,  and  in  philosophic 
and  religious  appreciation,  an  essay  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  next  edition 
of  the  “Prose  Masterpieces,”  already  pub¬ 
lished,  in  three  handsome  volumes,  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  Mrs.  Ward’s  work  as  trans¬ 
lator  and  editor  has  obviously  been  a  labor  of 
love.  She  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  rare 
mind  of  Amiel,  is  touched  with  a  feeling  for 
his  infirmities,  and  stands  by  him  in  closest 
spiritual  fellowship.  She  says  of  her  hero: 
“He  speaks  for  the  life  of  to-day  as  no  other 
single  voice  has  yet  spoken  for  it ;  in  his  con¬ 
tradictions,  his  fears,  his  despairs,  and  yet 
in  the  constant  straining  towards  the  unseen 
and  the  ideal  which  gives  a  fundamental 
unity  to  bis  inner  life,  he  is  the  type  of  a 
generation  universally  touched  with  doubt, 
and  yet  as  sensitive  to  the  need  of  faith  as 
any  that  have  gone  before  it ;  more  widely 
conscious  than  its  predecessors  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  iron  press¬ 
ure  of  man’s  physical  environment;  but  at  the 
same  time— paradox  as  it  may  seem— more 
conscious  of  man’s  greatness,  more  deeply 
thrilled  by  the  spectacle  of  the  nobility  and 
beauty  interwoven  with  the  universe.  And 
he  plays  this  part  of  bis  so  modestly,  with  so 
much  hesitation,  so  much  doubt  of  his 
thought  and  of  himself!  He  is  no  preacher, 
like  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  with  whom,  as  a 
poet  and  idealist,  he  has  so  much  in  common ; 
there  is  little  resemblance  between  him  and 
the  men  who  speak,  as  it  were,  from  a  height 
to  the  crowd  beneath,  sure  always  of  them¬ 
selves  and  what  they  have  to  say.  And  here 
again  be  represents  the  present  and  fore¬ 
shadows  the  future.  .  .  .  Again  and  again 
truth  escapes  from  the  prisons  made  for  her 
by  mortal  hands,  and,  as  humanity  carries  on 
the  endless  pursuit,  she  will  pay  more  and 
more  respectful  heed  to  voices  like  this  voice 
of  the  lonely  Genevese  thinker,  .  .  .  which 
.  .  .  grasp  in  new  forms,  and  proclaim  to  us 
in  new  words, 

“  The  mighty  hopes  which  make  us  men.” 

And  who  was  Henri  Frederick  Amiel? 
There  are  two  ways  of  answering  this  ques¬ 
tion.  We  might  begin  with  his  birth  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  September,  1821,  and  tell  of  hie  ances¬ 
try  and  the  unromantic  story  of  his  exterior 
life  till  his  death  in  1881.  But  we  answer  the 
question  by  saying  Amiel  was  one  who  felt 
his  life  was  an  utter  failure ;  a  man  of  but 
few  ambitions,  and  yet  disappointed  in  these ; 
a  man  whom  “society”  ostracized  and  but  few 
of  his  contemporaries 'appreciated  ;  one  who 
seemed  to  the  majority  of  casual  observers 
“a  ne’er-do-well.”  Amiel,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  like  his  divine  Master,  came  onto  his 
own,  and  his  own  received  him  not ;  he  en¬ 
tered  more  than  once  Gethsemane,  where  his 
soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto 
death,  and  he  became  familiar  with  the  igno¬ 
miny  and  desolation  of  Calvary,  upon  whose 
cross  he  was  crucified  unto  the  world,  and 
the  world  was  crucified  unto  him  I 

I  say  Amiel’s  life  was  an  apparent  failure. 
When  we  look  at  the  obscurity  in  which  be 
lived,  the  obloquy  and  suffering  through 
which  be  passed,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
question  the  special  providence  which  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  be  born  and  to  live.  But  all  the 
time  he  was  doing  a  work  in  writing  the 
Journal  Intime,  which  has  already  enriched 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  and  whose  vari¬ 
ous  records  are  destined  to  bless  thousands 
more.  Some  of  us  have  already  put  into  our 
prayers  a  distinct  and  special  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God  for  Henri  Frederic  Amiel  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Take  heart,  discouraged  and  rejected  one ! 


No  life,  however  hard  or  harsh  or  despised  by 
men,  if  it  is  devoted  to  seeking  God  and  the 
doing  of  His  will,  is  spent  in  vain.  We  are 
poor  judges  of  success.  Again  and  again  it 
is  proved  not  to  be  a  synonym  for  conspicuity, 
or  applause,  or  ease.  Example  after  example, 
from  Marcus  Whitman  of  Oregon  to  Henri 
Frederic  Amiel  of  Geneva,  teach  os  that 
those  who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  with  joy. 
These  are  they  that  have  come  up  out  of 
great  tribulations ;  and  to  them  shall  be  given 
a  choral  entrance  into  the  everlasting  king¬ 
dom  of  our  God.  And  the  teachers,  however 
obscure  or  unappreciated,  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness,  shall  shine,  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars,  forever 
and  ever.  Press  on.  “Not  failure,  but  low 
aim,  is  crime.”  N.  B.  R. 


TREES  AND  THE  MARCH  WINDS. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

The  late  storms  came  suddenly  and  in  the 
night.  Stillness  and  sunshine  bad  ruled  the 
world  long  and  made  us  forget  that  it  was 
winter;  but  in  a  moment  the  great  wind 
smote  the  landscape,  shut  out  the  stare  with 
sheets  of  mist  and  driving  rain,  woke  up  the 
seas  into  sudden  fury,  and  roused  our  stately 
trees  into  an  answering  chorus  of  agonized 
outcry.  All  through  the  night  the  war  and 
riot  went  on,  with  occasional  lulls  and  fre¬ 
quent  outbursts  of  excessive  violence.  The 
lamps  behind  the  forest  ring  round  the  house 
threw  writhing  shadows  on  the  walls  of  your 
chamber.  Looking  from  your  windows  as  you 
woke  from  slumber,  the  wrestling  arms  of 
your  tree  protectors,  those  summer  friends 
and  winter  shelters,  swept  across  the  daik- 
ness ;  and  when  the  day  broke  the  war  was 
still  on ;  the  trees  and  the  tempest  were  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  tireless  fight.  The  forces  of  nature 
never  tire.  We  live  in  a  realm  of  unresting 
action.  We  must  shut  it  out  to  sleep ;  we  get 
behind  a  plate  of  glass  and  look  out  into  the 
fray  while  we  write.  One  does  not  need  to 
go  in  a  ship  out  to  sea  to  find  himself  a  con¬ 
trast  to  nature.  This  study  on  a  day  like  this 
is  a  better  observatory  than  a  sea  cabin,  not 
merely  because  it  is  steady,  for  that  is  a 
matter  of  habit,  but  because  the  landscape  is 
fixed  and  these  tossing  trees  wait  to  be 
studied,  more  patient  than  the  waves.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  are  old  friends ;  every  tree  has  a 
personality ;  some  of  them  are  exotics,  brought 
hither  to  hold  fellowship  with  natives  for 
mutual  advantage,  and  the  planting  being  a 
matter  of  taste  or  arbitrary  order,  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  individuals  are  subjected,  as  in 
miscellaneous  and  fortuitous  societies,  to  un¬ 
wonted  and  hence  most  trying  tests. 

Each  day’s  battle  brings  new  trees  to  the 
front.  For  a  shaft  of  wind  is  like  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  our  life,  and  the  tree  that  stands  in 
its  line  becomes  the  hero  of  the  hour.  There 
is  a  tough  young  spruce  which  seems  to  get 
the  first  and  last  buffet  of  every  gust,  and 
though  that  particular  tree  has  hardly  been 
noticed  till  now,  to-day  we  watch  to  see  how 
it  meets  the  gale,  and  measure  the  weight  of 
it  by  its  brave  resistance.  A  hundred  yards 
across  the  lawn,  and  directly  in  its  lee,  is  a 
taller  tree  of  kindred  species,  a  grand  cone 
with  beautifully  draped  branches  that  lift  and 
fall  like  the  “crested  necks”  of  prancing 
steeds,  but  the  tree  in  front  holds  the  place 
of  honor ;  it  is  the  better  fighter,  and  the  gust 
that  has  tackled  that  tree  first  is  half  spent 
when  it  gets  at  the  one  in  the  rear.  When 
you  venture  out,  your  first  honors  will  be 
given  to  that  one  whose  lot  it  is  now  to  face 
the  storm  and  break  its  force.  Then  your 
thought  travels  away  to  the  shore  of  the 
Sound,  where  a  few  worn  and  stoim-batteied 
trees  stand  guard  to  catch  the  shore-bound 
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winds  and  tear  them  asunder,  shaking  out 
the  saltness  and  making  them  sweeter  and 
softer  for  the  fields  and  groves  behind.  To¬ 
morrow  we  will  go  and  pay  homage  to  those 
heroes. 

But  the  March  winds  not  only  try  the 
strength  of  our  trees,  they  find  out  those 
that  are  in  fighting  trim.  There  is  a  thrifty 
maple  of  thirty  years’  growth,  with  some 
venerable  neighbors  who  have  cast  their 
leaves  on  the  lawn  and  now  take  the  gales, 
the  young  one  with  glee  and  the  elders  with 
a  stately  grace  that  is  very  assuring.  One 
says:  “lam  lithe  and  like  it”;  the  others 
say:  “We  are  ready  and  do  not  fear  the 
storm.”  When  you  walk  down  the  drive 
again,  you  will  touch  the  young  tree  with 
your  stick  in  friendly  congratulation  that  he 
bore  the  tempest  so  well ;  but  you  will  put 
out  your  hand  to  the  older  ones  and  try  to 
catch  the  secret  of  their  security  and  calm 
when  the  wild  winds  were  abroad.  It  is 
much  to  be  able  to  face  trial,  but  it  is  more 
to  be  ready.  Yonder  in  an  angle  of  the  wood 
where  the  wind  makes  a  furious  eddy,  there 
stands  almost  moveless  an  old  apple  tree, 
black  in  the  rain,  as  if  its  quaint  and  rugged 
shape  was  carved  in  ebony.  It  is  very  old, 
probably  it  has  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  no 
doubt  those  brawny  arms  will  drop  some  day, 
its  branching  body  fall  asunder  of  its  own 
weight.  But  to-day  it  is  almost  the  only 
tree  of  hundreds  near  it,  that  seems  not  to 
notice  the  tempest  that  rages.  What  are  wind 
and  rain  and  all  this  uproar  to  one  who  is  by 
nature  so  calm,  by  habit  so  composed,  by 
form  so  fit  to  brush  the  gale  aside  I  It  is  a 
parable  of  peace  to  watch  that  homely,  fruit¬ 
bearing  tree  and  see  it  so  seemingly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  storm.  Some  souls  there  are, 
quiet,  unselfish,  not  given  to  much  thought 
of  self,  to  whom  all  days  are  alike,  whom 
no  storms  surprise  or  cause  unwonted  stir. 
If  you  have  a  fire  on  the  hearth  and  peace  in 
your  heart,  what  is  the  wind  to  you  I 

Nevertheless  the  trees  find  strength  in 
standing  together.  These  picket  lines  in 
front  do  good  service  in  breaking  the  force 
of  the  wind,  but  down  in  the  heart  of  the 
grove  there  is  great  quiet  but  for  the  great 
noise  overhead  and  afar  off.  The  rear  ranks 
of  our  trees  by  the  roads  to-day  stand  like 
reserves  at  rest.  Fellowship  is  a  means  of 
peace.  Cut  a  city  street  through  them,  open 
a  path  for  the  wind,  and  it  brings  in  strife. 
The  fall  of  trees  by  the  town’s  growth  is 
not  all  by  the  axe.  You  can  find  a  hundred 
prostrate  trunks  along  a  new  avenue  cut 
through  the  forest,  because  the  great  trees 
could  not  face  tbe  new  conditions.  A  tree 
that  can  stand  alone  is  something  rare.  The 
great  elm  on  Stanstead  plain  was  for  years  a 
public  sight  and  a  public  charge.  Men 
watched  it  when  the  winds  blew,  and  took 
measures  to  insure  its  stability.  Tbe  tempest 
that  uproots  such  a  tree  is  memorable  for 
that  fact ;  yet  any  tempest  would  devastate 
forests  if  they  were  separated  into  solitary 
trees.  We  grow  impatient  of  the  crowd,  but 
it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  man  to  help  break  the 
force  of  the  winds.  Men,  like  trees,  in  falling 
carry  down  others ;  but  trees  never,  like  men, 
tempt  each  other  to  fall.  There  is  a  lesson  of 
loyalty  in  these  trees  of  all  kinds  that  stand 
together  in  unbroken  rank  around  your  home¬ 
stead,  while  the  tempest  is  abroad.  As  you 
look  upon  them  through  the  rain,  the  war  of 
the  wind  through  their  branches  comes  to  you 
like  the  hymn  after  the  sermon  preached  to 
you  by  the  trees  on  this  tempestuous  day. 
When  the  gale  subsides  we  will  go  out  and 
thank,  not  them,  but  the  Maker  of  us  all  for 
thinking  into  being  a  tree. 

Rriobtside,  1896. 


THE  BIBLE  STCBT  UNION  LESSONS. 

We  use  the  Union  Bible  Study  Lessons  in 
our  school.  We  like  them.  We  ate  sure  that 
they  help  us  to  attain  in  much  fuller  measure 
than  we  were  able  to  obtain  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lessons,  the  end  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  I  propose  to  tell  you  something  of 
how  we  came  to  accept  these  lessons,  and 
why  we  ate  better  satisfied  with  them. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  This  conclusion 
was  forced  upon  us  by  tbe  facts  of  our  ex¬ 
perience.  It  was  a  bitter  dose  to  swallow,  but 
there  was  no  avoiding  it.  Our  Sunday-school 
work  was  more  shadow  than  it  was  substance, 
more  in  pretence  than  in  practice.  We  had  a 
Sunday-school,  yes,  and  the  Sunday  part  of 
the  name  was  all  right,  for  we  held  our  ses¬ 
sions  on  that  day,  but  if  a  school  is  a  place 
to  learn,  we  could  claim  but  little  right  to 
call  our  Sunday-  meetings  a  school.  A  course 
of  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  could  say  but 
little  for  itself.  Tbe  children  were  older  and 
larger,  and,  of  course,  somewhat  better  in¬ 
formed  in  Bible  truth  than  on  entering,  but 
they  bad  not  made  by  any  means  the  progress 
we  thought  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  A  can 
did  facing  of  tbe  facte  compelled  us  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  our  Sunday-school  work  was 
greatly  lacking.  If  the  children  had  been 
sent  to  learn  arithmetic,  grammar,  or  history, 
and  had  gotten  no  more  knowledge  of  tbe 
subject  in  the  time  spent  than  they  bad  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  Bible,  plain  and  ugly  things 
would  have  been  said  about  tbe  school. 

We  did  not  doubt  but  that  something  must 
be  done.  Comparing  our  school  with  other 
schools,  we  found  that  we  were  not  worse, 
but  rather  better,  than  the  average  school. 
However,  this  cousolation  did  not  satisfy,  and 
we  resolved  to  try  and  work  up  toward  some¬ 
thing  like  real  efficiency.  We  wanted  a  Sun¬ 
day-school  that  would  be  a  8chcol.  This  is 
something  of  the  way  in  which  we  were  led : 
If  the  system  used  in  tbe  public  schools  is 
the  best  one  for  school  work,  then  it  ought  to 
be  applied  to  tbe  church  school.  We  de¬ 
cided  to  do  what  we  could  to  make  ours  really 
a  graded  school,  in  order  that  we  might  gain 
all  the  advantages  that  such  a  system  could 
give. 

This  much  decided  upon,  tbe  matter  of  les 
sons  very  soon  forced  itself  to  the  front. 
There  are  two  systems  of  grading,  one  upon 
supplemental  lessons,  one  upon  the  Bible  les 
son.  We  did  not  wish  to  make  the  supple¬ 
mental  lessons  prominent,  for  the  effect  would 
have  been  to  have  pushed  the  Bible  lessons 
into  the  background.  We  wished  to  make 
the  Bible  lessons  the  main  thing.  When  you 
think  of  sending  a  child  to  a  secular  school, 
you  like  to  see  in  the  catalogue  the  schedule 
of  study  tha^  is  to  be  pursued,  and  it  is  there 
definitely  marked  out.  Of  course  it  is !  How 
could  you  expect  a  school  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  that  did  not  have  a  definite  end  to  ac¬ 
complish,  and  work  intelligently  tow-ird  itl 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  church 
school  ought  to  have  a  defiinite  course  of  in¬ 
struction  mapped  out  for  it.  After  much  con¬ 
sideration  and  examination,  we  adopted  as 
the  basis  of  our  course  the  Union  Bible  Study 
Lessons,  because  this  is  tbe  only  system  avail¬ 
able  that  will  at  all  answer  our  purpose. 

These  lessons  have  admirably  served  our  pur 
pose,  and  while  we  are  not  satisfied  with  our 
school,  we  have  good  reason  to  think  that  we 
have  made  a  real  advance  in  the  effort  to  at¬ 
tain  better  things.  We  like  these  lessons  in 
practice : 

1st.  Because  of  the  method  used  in  them. 
Something  definite  in  the  way  of  study  is  set 
before  the  scholar.  Under  the  old  regime  a 
scholar  had  “studied”  tbe  lesson  if  he  had 
read  it  over.  He  had  done  remarkably  well 


if  to  the  reading  of  the  lesson  there  had  been 
added  the  reading  of  tbe  commentary  in  the 
quarterly  or  in  some  religious  paper.  The 
great  majority  of  tbe  scholars  never  looked  at 
the  lesson  till  in  the  class.  In  these  lessons 
the  method  (inductive)  of  asking  questions 
that  must  be  looked  up  in  the  Bible,  arid  then 
answered  in  writing,  provokes  to  study.  And 
in  our  school  three-fourths  of  tbe  pupils  in  tbe 
intermediate,  senior,  and  adult  grades  have 
written  the  answers  to  their  questions  every 
Sunday.  A  state  of  affairs  that  I  believe  no 
school  can  show  under  tbe  old  method. 

Then  the  teacher  problem  is  at  least  helped 
toward  solution.  The  teacher  can  do  no 
worse  than  ask  the  questions  in  the  quar¬ 
terly,  and  must  study  them  or  be  put  to  shame 
by  tbe  scholars,  some  of  whom  will  have 
worked  out  the  lesson.  An  efficient  teacher 
can  do  as  much  more  than  ask  the  required 
questions  as  she  is  able  to  do.  So  we  have 
inefficient  teachers  helped,  and  no  efficient 
one  hindered,  and  the  lazy  teacher  who  does 
not  look  at  her  lesson  is  made  an  impossibility. 

Then  tbe  general  system  on  which  these  les¬ 
sons  are  based.  A  three  years’  course,  every 
fourth  year  going  over  the  same  ground  with 
a  wider  outlook,  the  combination  of  review 
with  new  work,  commends  itself  as  correct. 
We  have  our  pupils  for  but  a  limited  number 
of  years ;  we  cannot  teach  them  all  of  the 
Bible.  What  part  of  it  shall  we  help  them  to 
know?  We  think  tbe  method  of  emphasizing 
by  repetition  tbe  more  important  parts  will 
commend  itself  to  every  thoughtful  person. 
To  know  a  little  is  certainly  much  better  than 
to  skim  much. 

At  the  end  of  our  first  year’s  work  several 
of  the  scholars  remarked  that  “they  had 
learned  more  about  the  Bible  this  year  than 
in  all  their  lives.  ” 

That  the  general  plan  of  these  lessons  is  a 
wise  one  is  corroborated  by  the  scheme  of 
lessons  that  tbe  Church  of  Scotland  has 
adopted :  a  four  years’  course  in  three  grades. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  minor  imperfections. 
The  sun,  however,  does  not  shine  in  his 
strentgh  till  mid-day,  and  these  lessons  are 
being  improved  every  year,  and  will  continue 
to  be.  I  believe  they  offer  the  best  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  serious  work  that  we  have  yet  had, 
and  that  a  fair  trial  will  convince  that  in  this 
direction  our  Sunday-school  work  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  Pastor. 


Very  many  Evangelist  readers  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  Secretary  Gillespie  of  our  For¬ 
eign  Board  is  once  more  able  to  be  at  bis 
desk,  though  not  yet  for  so  many  hours  daily 
as  was  his  wont  previous  to  the  elevator  acci¬ 
dent  which  BO  nearly  cost  him  his  life  on  the 
10th  of  November  last.  And  he  must  use  his 
increasing  strength  with  prudence  for  some 
time  to  come,  his  physicians  warn  him,  in 
order  to  uninterrupted  and  entire  recovery. 
A  well  and  vigorous  man,  of  quite  the  hardy, 
wiry  order,  during  ail  the  twenty  years  of 
his  pastoral  labors  and  the  ten  of  his  admira¬ 
ble  .Secretaryship,  this  restraint  upon  him  will 
doubtless  prove  a  little  irksome  at  times, 
but,  we  trust,  in  common  with  the  whole 
Church,  that  he  will  not  disregard  it.  His 
fellow -secretaries  are  only  anxious  for  bis 
complete  restoration  to  vigor,  and  willingly 
bear  any  extra  burdens  temporarily  devolved 
upon  them.  Dr.  Gillespie  expects  to  attend 
the  June  meeting  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Council 
in  Glasgow,  as  the  representative  of  pur  For¬ 
eign  Missions  work.  He  gave  the  finest  plat¬ 
form  address  heard  in  Pittsburgh  last  May. 


A  mass  meeting  for  men  is  announced  for 
next  Friday  evening  at  the  West  End  Church. 
Addresses  are  expected  from  Mr.  James  B. 
Reynolds  of  the  University  Settlement,  Dr. 
Jane  E.  Robbins  of  the  College  Settlement, 
Miss  Bradford  of  tbe  Whittier  House.  Jersey 
City,  and  Prof.  Francis  Brown,  President  of 
the  Union  Seminary  Settlement  Association. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


TWO  ARMIES. 

The  disruption  of  the  Salvation  Army  by  the 
action  of  Ballington  Booth  leads  naturally  to 
some  reflection  upon  the  result.  Two  Salva¬ 
tion  Armies  between  the  masees  of  our  people 
and  the  churches  seems  to  imply  two  things 
that  we  are  and  ought  to  be  unwilling  to  ad¬ 
mit.  For  in  the  flrst  place  we  are  unable  to 
accept  the  assumption  of  so  wide  an  interval 
between  the  churches  of  this  country  and  the 
population  of  any  part  of  it  as  to  demand  even 
one  agency  to  All  the  gap,  much  less  two  dis¬ 
tinct  agencies,  one  seeking  a  higher  level  of 
the  people’s  life  than  the  other,  and  both 
usurping  a  place  which  no  true  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  can  afford  to  surrender  to  any 
outside  and  irresponsible  body,  such  as  the 
old  Army  claimed  and  the  new  promises  to 
be.  For  if  the  old  Army  works  at  the  bottom 
and  Ballington  Booth’s  new  Army  takes  “the 
middle  industrial  classes,”  what  fleld  is  left 
for  our  church  missions  and  what  church  life 
is  that  to  be  cut  off  from  the  “poor”  to  whom 
it  is  the  glory  of  our  gospel  to  be  preached? 

And  in  the  second  place  we  utterly  deny 
and  repudiate  the  assumption  that  we  have 
or  can  permit  ourselves  to  have,  any  stratum 
of  society  that  is  content  to  remain  below  the 
reach  of  the  Christian  churches  themselves. 
The  utterly  degraded  classes  of  the  Old  World 
towns,  born  in  the  slums  and  hopeless  of  any¬ 
thing  better,  are  not  and  must  not  be  among 
os.  All  classes  here  aspire  to  be  something, 
and  they  clamor  for  recognition.  For  the 
churches  to  turn  them  over  to  an  agency  fltted 
to  deal  only  with  the  dregs  of  despairing  and 
demoralized  humanity,  is  an  error  no  less 
great  than  it  is  criminal  and  threatening. 
And  now  that  it  is  seriously  proposed  to  in¬ 
clude  in  this  exclusion  from  contact  with  the 
church  a  yet  higher  and  a  most  important 
part  of  every  community,  the  situation  is  both 
singular  and  alarming. 

The  Army  has  been  accepted  and  supported 
as  an  evangelizing  agency.  Money  has  been 
freely,  almost  recklessly  given,  because  they 
seemed  or  promised  to  glean  in  places  impos¬ 
sible  to  the  Church.  In  any  case,  this  is  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  cannot  be  safely  adopted  as  a 
policy.  The  status  of  a  new  Army  is  a  matter 
of  grave  moment.  The  old  Army  is  yet  in  the 
fleld.  The  American  branch  remains.  A  new 
Army  ou  the  same  fleld  is  not  only  proposed, 
but  a  wider  territory  of  evangelization  is  sought 
for  the  new  organization.  If  Ballington  Booth 
has  violated  his  fealty  to  the  old  Army  on 
erroneous  grounds  or  under  false  impressions, 
he  has  made  a  grave  mistake.  But  the 
Church  will  make  a  greater  one  if  on  any 
sudden  or  short  sighted  impulse  she  hands 
over  the  evangelizing  work  to  men  and  women 
whom  she  has  not  trained  or  nursed  in  her 
own  bosom.  The  scandal  of  false  doctrine  is 
nothing  to  the  scandal  of  false  methods  in 
evangelizing  the  masses.  When  evangelizing 
is  among  people  of  any  sensibility,  there  is  no 
work  so  delicate,  so  difficult  to  guard  from 
scandal.  For  this  reason  we  are  frank  in  the 
expression  of  objection  to  the  encouragement 
of  two  armies  of  evangelists,  neither  one  be¬ 
ing  absolutely  the  best,  and  one  of  them  pro¬ 
posing  to  take  ground  which  the  Church 
should  at  once  occupy  with  her  best  and  her 
wisest  adherents. 


FEDERATION  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORK. 

A  new  organization  for  combined  effort  of  a 
religious  and  sociological  character  had  birth 
in  May  of  last  year,  under  the  title,  “Federa¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  Christian  Workers  of  New 
York  City.”  At  a  meeting  held  last  week  a 
report  was  made,  presenting,  in  part,  the  re¬ 
sults  already  accomplished  with  reasons  for 
pushing  this  practical  undertaking.  The 
main  work  thus  far  has  been  a  scientific 
study  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
Fifteenth  Assembly  District.  This  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw  and  a 
corps  of  trained  assistants.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Winthrop  Hegeman,  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Federation,  spent  his  vacation  last 
summer  as  a  boarder,  incognito,  among  the 
tenement  house  people  of  the  district  under 
investigation,  to  learn,  by  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance,  the  character  and  condition  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  tabulated  results  of  the  canvas, 
with  the  inferences  drawn  from  a  thorough 
study  of  the  facts  presented,  furnish  material 
for  serious  reflection.  They  should  also  be 
stimulus  for  united  action  to  meet  the  press¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  situation  thus  revealed. 

This  district  is  on  the  West  Side  of  the 
city,  consisting  of  twenty-three  blocks  in  the 
region  between  Forty-third  and  Fifty  third 
streets.  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Avenues, 
and  the  Hudson  River.  It  contains  about  40,- 
000  people,  representing  at  least  twenty- five 
nationalities.  Single  blocks  contain  a  popula¬ 
tion  equal  to  that  of  a  large  town.  In  one 
block  are  a  thousand  confessed  non  church¬ 
goers,  a  number  equalling  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  Protestant  church  membership  in  the 
district.  There  are  a  hundred  and  thirty 
liquor  saloons,  twelve  churches,  and  not  a 
single  social  resort  for  the  public  except  the 
saloons  I  These  occupy  forty-four  of  the 
ninety  two  corner  lots  in  the  district.  The 
saloons  have  a  street  frontage  of  3,035  feet, 
or  one  foot  in  seven  of  the  whole ;  the  total 
frontage  of  church  and  school  property  is 
376  feet,  or  one  foot  in  twenty -nine.  Small 
wonder  that  less  than  half  the  families  vis¬ 
ited  are  reported  as  especially  thrifty.  Nearly 
fifteen  hundred  children  between  four  and 
eight  years  cf  age  are  out  of  school,  for  whom 
kindergartens  should  be  provided.  About  six 
hundred  children  between  eight  and  sixteen 
are  at  work,  for  whom  clubs  and  classes  are 
needed.  If  the  children  are  not  saved,  the 
coming  men  and  women  in  large  proportion 
are  lost. 

Among  the  helpful'and  redemptive  meas¬ 
ures  proposed  by  the  Federation,  are  these: 
Churches  always  open  ;  cooperation  with  La¬ 
bor  Bureau  for  out-of  works;  extension  of 
Penny  Provident  stations ;  public  library  facili¬ 
ties  ;  increase  of  cooking  schools,  sewing 
schools,  and  the  like;  a  cooperative  deacon- 
ate  of  the  churches,  interchanging  names  of 
beneficiaries,  to  reduce  fraud  and  furnish  aid 
where  most  needed ;  a  local  federation  of  pas¬ 
tors  and  churches  for  mutual  help  in  all  good 
work. 

There  is  no  park  in  the  Fifteenth  District, 
and  in  no  part  of  the  city  are  public  baths  and 
lavatories  more  wanted.  The  Board  of  Health 
would  find  abundant  work  in  bringing  the 
habitations  of  the  district  up  to  the  legal  sani¬ 
tary  standard.  The  Federation  proposes  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  municipal 
Boards,  the  churches,  and  all  remedial  or¬ 
ganizations  in  securing  a  better  state  of 
things. 

A  definite  section  of  the  city  was  selected 
for  investigation  to  show,  by  example,  the 
actual  condition  and  needs  of  the  majority  of 
the  entire  population.  Missionary  and  socio¬ 
logical  work  can  no* more  be  limited  to  or 
chiefly  expended  upon  the  region  “below  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,”  since  the  centre  of  the  city’s 
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population  is  now  at  Fifty-third  Street,  and 
the  present  object-lesson  is  taken  from  near 
that  line.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  complete 
results  of  this  exhaustive  canvas  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  alike  for  their  scientific  and  their  prac¬ 
tical  value.  If  the  Federation  can  do  no 
more,  let  it  concentrate  its  energies  on  this 
limited  portion  of  the  municipal  fleld,  and 
show  what  can  be  done  by  applying  in  the 
most  effective  way  all  the  redemptive  forces 
of  practical  Christianity.  - 

It  was  forcibly  said  at  the  meeting  referred 
to,  that  a  dismembered  Church  cannot  save 
this  town.  By  some  such  plan  as  the  present 
it  is  proposed  to  apply  the  united  force  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the 
masses.  The  problem  is  to  reach  directly  and 
efficiently  the  people  who  most  need  the  benefi¬ 
cent  influences  of  living  Christianity.  The  best 
thing, the  most  effective  power  for  the  elevation 
of  the  individual,  of  the  family,  and  of  society, 
which  can  be  brought  to  any  people,  is  the 
known  love  of  God.  But  it  must  be  made 
known  if  it  is  to  become  dynamic.  Christ 
came  expressly  to  make  it  known  by  His  own 
life,  words,  work,  and  death.  It  remains  for 
Christains  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  His  life 
by  showing  in  concrete,  practical  ways  what 
the  love  of  God  will  do  for  men.  The  Bible 
“commends  self  development,  but  commanda 
self-devotion.”  The  churches  have  to  ask 
what  Christ  would  do  for  the  people  if  He 
were  to  come  to  New  York  in  person.  Just 
that  is  their  work.  And,  since  the  Church  is 
the  body  of  Christ,  not  as  a  mere  emblem,  nor 
theoretically  or  anticipatively  alone,  but  for 
active,  efficient  service,- nothing  less  than  fed¬ 
eration  for  the  doing  of  Christ’s  work  to-day 
is  practicable  and  binding  on  this  generation. 

The  work  of  the  Presbyterian  ohurob  at 
Pullman,  near  Chicago,  reported  on  another 
page  by  its  pastor,  is  an  example  to  be 
studied  for  its  intrinsic  interest  and  its  value 
as  illustrating  that  sort  of  service  which  is 
needed  in  the  crowded  quarters  of  cities  and 
the  isolated  sections  of  manufacturing  towns. 
The  narrative,  we  should  explain,  was  sent  in 
its  present  form  to  the  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop 
of  Clinton,  Ct.,  who  became  greatly  interested 
in  what  he  saw  while  recently  visiting  this 
once  greatly  distracted  center.  It  was  at  his 
special  solicitation  that  Mr,  Price  now  tells  a 
story  which  has  hitherto  been  kept  quite  out  of 
the  newspapers.  It  carries  its  obvious  lessons. 
We  have  lately  called  attention  to  the  need  of 
personal  service  on  the  part  of  all  church 
members,  the  neglect  of  which  has  cut  the 
churches  loose  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
confining  their  work  to  the  gathering  of  rich 
and  respectable  congregations,  and  leaving 
the  evangelizing  of  the  waste  places  to  such 
exceptional  and  really  objectionable  agencies 
ad  have  been  called  out  by  the  worst  condi¬ 
tions  of  society  in  the  old  world  slums.  Here 
we  have  set  before  us  in  detail  a  true  church 
work.  The  peculiar  methods  suited  no  doubt 
to  the  case,  we  are  not  so  much  concerned 
with  as  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the 
spirit  and  office  of  a  company  of  believers,  led 
by  a  wise  man,  under  the  organized  forms  and 
recognized  responsibilities  of  a  church.  Not 
only  is  this  a  good  way  to  work,  but  it  is  the 
right  way,  that  is,  the  best  way.  And  when 
a  work  is  so  begun,  there  is  the  assurance  of 
its  progress,  its  right  direction,  its  just  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  its  grand  permanence.  Let  us 
ask  what  need  is  there  in  Pullman,  with 
Pastor  Price  and  his  church  in  charge,  of 
either  one  of  the  two  “armies”  who  have 
hitherto  helped  our  churches  to  neglect  their 
duty  to  the  people,  or  who  volunteer  to  take 
charge  of  the  citizens  of  our  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  future?  There  is  always  room 
for  such  church  work  as  that  here  described, 
and  when  that  is  done  in  New  York  or  in  any 
other  American  city,  the  irregular  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  vlounteer  work  is  quite  out  of  place. 
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THE  RELATION  OE  EMPLOYERS  TO  THE 
EMPLOYED. 

The  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  a  large  and 
growing  center  of  wealth  and  industry.  In 
these  later  years  its  manufactories  have  so  in¬ 
creased  that  of  its  sixty-five  or  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  people,  a  great  number  are  among  “the 
employed.”  For  intelligence  and  public  spirit 
the  industrial  people  of  Dayton  have  these 
many  years  been  greatly  above  the  “factory 
hands”  of  most  Eastern  towns.  The  founders 
of  Dayton  were  not  ordinary  men.  Culture 
and  the  liberal  arts  have  always  been  there 
held  in  high  esteem.  No  city  of  the  West 
ever  had  so  steady  a  growth  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;  never  in  a  hurry,  always  inclined  to  be 
conservative  and  content,  given  more  to  seek¬ 
ing  real  excellence  in  all  things  than  to 
hunting  after  show  and  pretence,  the,city  has 
kept  an  even  progress  in  substantial  gains,  till 
it  has  earned  the  title  of  the  “Gem  City”  for 
its  beauty,  its  tasteful  homes,  its  wealth,  and 
its  royal  good  feeling  and  fellowship  among 
its  fortunate  citizens. 

We  have  received  a  full  report  of  what 
might  be  called  a  symposiac  on  the  subject  of 
this  article.  It  was  a  banquet,  a  club  meet¬ 
ing,  and  a  series  of  prepared  papers,  all  in 
one.  The  club  members  are  both  employers 
and  the  employed.  The  papers  were  by  both 
classes ;  those  really  bearing  evidence  of  the 
most  thought  and  showing  the  sinoereat  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  highest  principles  of  social 
order,  being  by  laboring  men.  We  write  of 
it,  not  to  give  the  substance  of  the  papers, 
but  to  call  attention  to  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  and  to  praise  the  condition  which  it 
reveals.  We  have  seen  notice  of  the  presence 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Patterson  at  a  conference  lately 
held  in  this  city  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
laboring  people,  and  note  his  name  also  among 
the  speakers  at  the  Dayton  banquet.  It 
seems  that  the  light  of  that  Ohio  town  has 
been  seen  as  far  as  New  York.  The  excep¬ 
tional  value  of  good  examples  we  all  more 
and  more  appreciate,  especially  when  these 
examples  illustrate  recondite  principles  and 
illuminate  dark  problems.  The  Dayton  meet¬ 
ing  reveals  a  state  of  advanced  attainment  in 
practical  sociology  which  is  both  comforting 
and  inspiring.  The  city  itself  is  evidence  of 
its  worth,  by  showing  how  men  can  have  the¬ 
ories  that  are  just  as  practical  as  human 
rights  are  real,  and  that  the  courage  to  put  a 
good  theory  to  the  test  of  actual  trial  has 
found  its  full  reward.  In  this,  as  in  other 
things,  Dayton  has  taken  the  lead  and  com¬ 
mands  a  following.  To-day  no  theme  is  so 
close  to  the  heart  of  social  prosperity  as  that 
which  concerns  the  people  who  furnish  and 
those  who  demand  skilled  or  manual  labor. 
We  may  preach  sociology  a  great  deal  too 
much,  but  a  true  sociology  cannot  be  over 
done  in  practice  with  capital  on  the  one  side 
and  Christianity  on  the  other  side,  to  watch 
over  the  experiment.  We  incline  to  believe 
that  Dayton  has  both  capital  and  Christianity 
in  the  right  proportions,  and  we  know  that 
when  these  two  work  together  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cord,  a  well  balanced  and  beautiful  harmony 
of  interests  will  prevail.  Too  few  cities 
whose  working  capital  is  large  make  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  welfare  of  the  whole  people  a  subject 
of  serious  conference  and  ultimate  considera¬ 
tion.  Yet  that  which  makes  a  good  man  goes 
to  make  a  good  town,  and  the  community 
where  the  good  men  of  all  classes  are  in 
close  and  confidential  touch,  comes  nearest  to 
the  ideal  of  good  society. 


Our  old  friend  and  correspondent.  Dr.  R. 
W.  Hill  of  Muskogee,  I.  T.,  writes  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  Indian  tribes  now  gathered  at  their  great 
Reservation  in  a  way  to  interest  and  inform 
his  readers.  He  regards  our  entire  aboriginal 
population  as  in  a  transition  state,  environed 
as  it  now  is  by  the  infiuences  of  civilization. 
As  never  before  the  Indian  needs  the  active 
intervention  of  the  church  and  school,  of  all 
elevating  agencies.  Dr.  Hill’s  paper  is  on 
page  88. 


THE  INCARNATION. 

All  orthodox  theologians  hold  this  in  com¬ 
mon.  that  Christ  was  the  God-Man,  having 
two  natures,  a  human  and  a  divine,  and  but 
one  personality,  that  of  the  Eternal  Son.  The 
great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  Christology 
is,  how  to  account  for  the  human  experiences 
in  Christ,  such  as  His  growth  in  wisdom, 
etc. ,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  His  having  but 
one  divine  and  eternal  personality. 

Prof.  Hodge  says:  “Two  self-conscious  in¬ 
telligences  constituted  but  one  person  in 
Christ,  but  bow  this  "could  be  cannot  be 
philosophically  explained.”  But  two  self  con¬ 
scious  intelligences  must,  of  necessity,  consti¬ 
tute  two  persons,  and  any  application  of  such 
an  idea  to  Christ  would  be  directly  in  confiict 
with  the  orthodox  creed. 

Prof.  Liddon,  in  his  Hampton  Lectures, 
says:  “Christ’s  single  personality  has  two 
spheres  of  existence.  In  one  it  is  omniscient ; 
in  the  other,  limited  in  knowledge.”  Now,  a 
single  personality  were  it  possible  for  it  to  exist 
in  two,  or^  even  half  a  dozen  spheres,  could 
not  be  at  once  .“consciously  'omniscient,  and 
also  limited  in  knowledge.  The  two  ideas 
are  mutually  and  necessarily  exclusive  of 
each  other. 

Prof.  Fairchild  of  Oberlin  takes  a  directly 
opposite  position.  He  says:  “The  human  na¬ 
ture  of  Christ  bad  a  personality  and  con¬ 
sciousness  distinct  and  separate  from  that  of 
the  incarnate  Logos.”  This  is  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  creeds  of  Christendom,  namely, 
that  Christ  had  two  natures,  and  but  one  per¬ 
sonality.  If  there  were  thus  two  persons  in 
Christ,  the  Incarnation  is  nothing  more  than 
a  divine  possession,  and  the  result  is  Socinian- 
ism,  and  a  mere  human  atonement  for  sin. 

Prof.  Shedd’s  view  is  as  follows:  “There 
was,  in  the  complex  person  of  our  Lord,  a 
continual  fluctuation  of  consciousness  or  vari¬ 
ation  of  experience,  acording  as  the  divine  or 
the  human  was  uppermost,  if  one  may  so 
speak.  At  one  moment  He  felt  and  spoke  and 
acted  like  a  feeble,  dependent,  and  finite  crea¬ 
ture;  at  another  moment.^perhaps  the  very 
next.  He  felt,  spoke,  and  acted  like  the 
Almighty  and  self-subsistent  Creator.”  This 
is  a  more  reasonable  view  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  but  this  surely  may  be  said,  that 
if  the  eternal  Logos  who  constituted  the  Per¬ 
son  of  Christ,  could  thus  bring  down  His  in¬ 
finite  consciousness  to  the  level  of  the  human 
a  part  of  the  time,  why  not  all  the  timet 
And  if  he  could  do  this  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  a  human  body  and  soul,  why  not 
through  a  true  and  real  incarnation  of  Him¬ 
self  in  any  human  body  alone? 

A  much  simpler  and  more  Scriptural  view 
is,  that  the  divine  Logos,  by  a  true  incarna¬ 
tion  in  a  human  body,  could  as  truly  acquire 
the  qualities  and  experiences  of  a  perfect 
humanity,  as  by  supposing  the  presence  also, 
of  a  created  human  soul.  We  are  embarassed, 
and  shall  be  to  all  eternity,  to  know  what  to 
do  with  this  created  finite  soul  which  we 
have  thus  joined  to  the  triune  God.  Shall 
we  provide  for  its  gradual  absorption  into 
deity  as  the  eternal  ages  roll,  or  shall  we, 
with  Prof.  Hodge,  “allow  to  it,  not  indeed, 
absolute  deification,  but  [an  incomparable  ex¬ 
altation.”  Why  not  leave  out  this  created 
finite  soul  altogether?  We  need  not  fear  that 
this  would  deprive  Christ  of  His  perfect  hu¬ 
manity.  It  is  not  spirit  by  itself  alone,  but 
spirit  embodied  and  truly  subjected  to  the 
law  of  incarnation,  which  gives  the  distin¬ 
guishing  qualities  of  a  perfect  humanity. 
These  qualities  are  made  to  appear  by  the 
spirit  manifesting  itself  in  personal,  conscious 
activity,  through  the  human  body,  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  brain.  •The  spiritual  agony 
thus  manifesting  itself,  be  it  that  of  the 
divine  Logos,  or  of  any  created  intelligence. 


the  result  is  the  same— a  perfect  human  na¬ 
ture,  with  all  the  distinguishing  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  perfect  humanity.  We  are  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  embarrassing 
presence  of  the  created  and  finite  in  the  inner 
spiritual  being  of  our  Divine  I.ord,  and  to 
present  Him  before  our  minds  in  all  that 
beautiful  simplicity  and  unity  of  spiritual  be¬ 
ing  which  the  intellect  imperatively  demands 
and  the  heart  instinctively  craves. 

There  is  but  one  mental  essence  in  the  God¬ 
head.  The  activities  of  this  mental  essence 
manifested  themselves  fully  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
only  to  a  humanized,  limited  extent,  during 
incarnation,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Logos. 
“In  Christ  dwelt  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.”  It  is  a  wonderful  fact,  and  worthy 
of  special  notice,  that  the  Logos  incarnate, 
the  Word  made  flesh,  never  worked  a  miracle. 
Christ  himself  declares:  “The  Father  that 
dwelleth  in  Me,  He  doeth  the  works  ”  Why 
was  this?  Simply  because  the  Logos  had  vol¬ 
untarily  subjected  Himself  during  the  incar¬ 
nation  to  human  limitations  and  conditions 
for  man’s  redemption.  Thus  Christ  was 
a  personal,  human  manfestation  of  Deity 
through  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity. 
The  second  Man  is  literally  the  Lord  from 
heaven  ;  the  Man.  Christ  Jesus,  is  the  Lord  of 
Glory.  R.  G.  Keyes. 

The  sudden  swoop  of  a  winter  snow  storm 
in  the  middle  of  March  suggests  a  lost  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  has  come  upon  us  in  haste,  as  if 
the  Snow.  King  had  been  belated  and  was  now 
driving  furiously  to  keep  his  hold  upon  us, 
but  in  vain !  The  sun  is  up  too  high,  and 
even  the’Aprirthunder  storms  rend  the  edges 
of  the  snow  cloud.  The  great  snow  sheet 
shrinks  and  dissolves  as  rapidly  as  it  came. 
Up  in  the  parks  there  is  a  momentary  tinkle 
of  sleighbells  and  a  hurried  show  of  sleds  that 
the  children  have  cherished  since  Christmas 
with  little  chance  of  use.  But  it  is  a  mere 
play  of  winter.  Spring  is  peeping  from  behind 
the  curtain,  and  soon  she  will  hold  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the”stage.  For  any  lasting  stay  the 
snow  has  [come  too  [late.  Yet  there  is  just 
enough  to  help  the  farmer  run  a  sled  where 
wagons  are  useless  for  a  day  or  two  at  least, 
enough  to  blanket  the  fields  for  a  little  rest 
from  continuous  exposure  to  the  frosts,  plenty 
to  fill  the  hrooks  and  break  up  the  ice  of 
rivers,  draw  the  frost  up  to  the  surface  away 
from  the  tender  roots  of  trees,  put  the  sod  in 
condition,  quicken  the  green  of  April  on  the 
meadows,  and  stir  the  sugar  sap  in  the 
maples.  All  these  needful  things  are  done 
while  we  sweep  and  shovel  our  way  or  watch 
Col.  Waring’s  brigade  as  it  charges  the 
breastworks  in  the  city  streets  with  brilliant 
success.  What  a  complex  thing  is  our  every¬ 
day  world  I  Busy  as  we  may  be,  the  earth 
below  and  the  sky  above  are  putting  us  to 
shame  with  their  greater  activities.  It  was  a 
deep-eyed  soul  that  sung  thirty  centuries 
before  our  modern  science  was  born :  “The 
earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches  1” 

An  esteemed'correspondent  thus  character¬ 
izes  the  sentiment[in  a  section  of  the  Church : 
“They  identify  Presyterianism  with  their  sys¬ 
tem,  and  no  thought  can  get  into  their  heads 
except  that  divine  right  is  theirs  to  enforce 
that  system  by  discipline,  and  they  are  imper¬ 
vious  to  everything  but  a  majority  vote 
against  them.  The  naive  suggestion  is  made 
that  a  Presbytery  might  restore  a  suspended 
man  simply  to  get  rid  of  him  by  handing  him 
over  to  the  Congregational  or  Episcopal 
Church.  But  that  is  the  system  again.  Our 
theology  must  be  hedged  off  from  contamina¬ 
tion.  Men  who  do  not  agree  with  our  inter¬ 
pretation  may  be  good  enough  to  serve  Christ 
and  save  souls — only  it  must  be  outside  our 
lines.”  That  is  a  luminous  picture  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Let  us  hope' that  the  section  where 
such  slavery  to  system  still  lingers,  is  growing 
yearly  beautifully  less.  The  suns  of  charity 
and  sound  sense  will  melt  a  continent  of  such 
chilly  bigotry  in  a  single  season.  And  we 
doubt  if  any  Assembly  of  the  future  will  ^st 
a  shadow  large  enough  to  shield  these  frigid 
spirits  from  the  heavenly  fires. 
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The  Christian  Doctrine  op  Imuortalitt. 
By  Stewart  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology,  Free  Church  College, 
Aberdeen.  Edinburgh :  T  and  T.  Clark. 
1895.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York. 

The  importers  of  this  Tolume  have  seen  fit 
to  make  known  to  the  reviewer,  and  through 
him  to  the  reader,  in  heavy  pencil  marks 
upon  the  title  page  of  the  book,  the  fact  that 
their  price  for  the  same  is  $5.  With  the  ex 
ception  of  this  uncalled-for  disfiguring,  the 
book  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  book-maker’s 
art,  beautifully  printed,  and  a  pleasure  to  the 
eye. 

The  subject  of  which  it  treats  ie  one  of 
great  moment  and  importance.  It  is  a  topic 
upon  which  we  have  no  real  light  apart  from 
revelation  and  outside  of  the  Christian  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  old  Egyptians  had  vivid  notions 
with  regard  to  what  their  future  home  was  to 
be  like,  and  they  pictured  it  largely  after  the 
pattern  of  the  land  of  the  Nile.  But  that 
was  only  a  vain  imagining  and  contains  for 
their  posterity  no  elements  of  help.  The  same 
problem  has  come  to  all  men  and  to  all  na 
tions  throughout  the  range  of  time,  and  we 
have  not  escaped.  The  theories  that  have 
been  framed,  and  the  surmises  and  conjec¬ 
tures  that  have  been  formed,  are  multitudi¬ 
nous  in  their  number  and  variety,  but  the  re¬ 
curring  question  is  ever  receiving  new  answer. 
Through  the  mist  of  the  future  men  would 
penetrate,  but  there  is  no  help  apart  from  the 
records  which  contain  all  that  remains  to  us 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  and  of  those  who  talked 
with  and  spoke  or  wrote  for  Ood.  The  object 
of  the  author  of  these  pages  is  to  ascertain 
what  the  Bible  has  to  teach  upon  this  subject, 
and  set  forth  bis  understanding  of  it. 

It  is  in  some  degree  a  discussion  of  a  single 
topic  in  Biblical  Theology  as  distinguished 
from  Systematic  Theology.  It  is  restricted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
though  it  does  not  omit  a  brief  treatment  of 
the  views  held  by  nations  nearly  or  remotely 
related  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament. 

But  however  much  ef  limitation  as  to  mate 
rial  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  exclusion  of 
other  views  than  those  of  Scripture,  and  how¬ 
ever  much  the  field  is  narrowed  by  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  all  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject,  the  author  finds  that  almost  half  a 
thousand  pages  are  needed  for  the  discussion. 
One  who  realizes  and  appreciates  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject,  will  scarcely  be  ready  to 
accuse  him  of  claiming  too  much  room. 

Dr  Salmond  takes  up,  by  way  of  preface, 
“the  ethnic  preparation,”  devoting  a  little 
over  one  hundred  pages  to  an  account  of  the 
views  entertained  by  the  Indians,  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  and  Greeks. 
The  justification  for  such  treatment  is  two 
fold :  the  fact  that  Ood  has  never  deserted 
men  absolutely,  but  has  revealed  himself  in 
some  degree,  though  darkly,  on  account  of 
the  sinful  blindness  of  men ;  and  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  religious  systems  influenced 
more  or  less  the  later  development  of  Chris¬ 
tian  belief,  and  must  therefore  enter  some¬ 
what  into  consideration.  But  life  and  im 
mortality  were  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel. 
The  clear  shining  is  a  part  of  the  later  dispen¬ 


sation.  The  morning  beams  were  preceded 
by  a  darkness  that  can  at  times  be  felt,  and 
like  the  breaking  of  day,  the  revelation  came 
gradually.  Hence  the  second  division  of  the 
treatment,  relating  to  the  “Old  Testament 
Preparation.”  As  we  proceed  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  order  of  the  Old  Testament  books  and 
through  the  period  intervening  between  the 
Testaments  we  find  the  first  intimation  of 
the  coming  day,  distant  though  it  be,  and 
gradually  the  oncoming  of  the  light.  But  in 
Jesus  we  are  first  able  to  see  clearly  and  to 
arrive  at  definiteness  of  perspective.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  Christ’s  teaching  is  divided  into  five 
heads :  the  doctrine  of  the  return,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  judgment,  the  doctrine  of  resurrec¬ 
tion,  the  intermediate  state,  and  the  doctrine 
of  final  destinies.  Here  the  whole  subject  is 
conveniently  grouped,  and  is  set  forth  with 
clearness  and  strength.  Pursuing  the  inquiry 
further  along  the  line  of  chronological  devel¬ 
opment,  "the  general  Apostolic  doctrine”  fol¬ 
lows,  and  then  "the  Pauline  doctrine”  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  After  having  determined  what  the 
positive  teaching  is,  the  author  treats  briefly 
of  "the  contribution  of  Christianity  to 
the  hope  of  immortality,”  of  annihilation, 
conditional  immortality,  restorationism,  and 
allied  doctrines. 

That  the  work  will  suit  all  readers  is  not  to 
be  expected.  Some  will  think  that  the  author 
gives  up  too  much,  others  that  he  maintains 
too  much.  Special  students  in  this  or  that 
phase  of  the  subject  will  find  shortcomings  or 
omissions,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
upon  the  whple,  the  book  makes  a  step  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Every  sober  and  careful  discussion  of 
such  a  topic  is  to  be  welcomed,  since  it  serves 
to  make  the  disputed  ground  of  smaller  ex 
tent  and  of  less  importance.  Free  discussion 
alone  will  lead  to  the  ascertainment  of  the 
full  truth ;  repression  of  investigation  binds 
none  permanently. 

This  notice  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
quotation  of  the  words  with  which  the  author 
concludes  his  preface:  "The  result  [of  his  in 
vestigations]  has  been  to  confirm  me  in  the 
conviction  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  and 
the  whole  burden  of  the  Christian  Revelation 
make  the  present  life  decisive  for  the  future. 
This  result  has  not  been  reached  without  an 
acute  sense  of  the  attractiveness  of  other 
views  of  man’s  destiny  which  are  held  by 
many  earnest  men,  and  of  the  limitations 
which  the  God  of  Revelation  has  placed  upon 
our  knowledge  of  the  future  life.  ” 

The  Johannean  Problem.  A  Resume  for 
English  Readers.  By  Rev.  George  W.  Gil 
more,  A.M.,  Profesor  of  English  Biblical 
Exegesis  and  Criticism  in  Bangor  Tbeo 
logical  Seminary.  Philadelphia :  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Publication.  1895. 

Interest  in  Biblical  themes  connected  with 
questions  of  historical  and  literary  criticism 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  scholars.  A  great 
many  persons  who  have  not  enjoyed  tbeologi 
cal  education  take  a  deep  interest  in  matters 
which  are  somewhat  technical  in  their  details. 
Among  these  is  the  question  of  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  amount  of 
literature  bearing  upon  this  subject  is  very 
considerable,  and  to  master  it  all  is  a  very 
large  undertaking.  For  such,  and  also  for 
theological  students  who  wish  to  get  at  the 
gist  of  the  matter,  stripped  of  unnecessary 
and  somewbat  irrelevant  details,  this  volume 
comes  as  a  boon.  It  is  "a  presentation  of  the 
weightiest  evidence,  the  most  decisive  indica¬ 
tions,”  touching  the  question  at  issue.  “I'he 
book  grew  out  of  the  author’s  investigations 
made  with  the  object  of  satisfying  himself 
what  conclusion  the  evidence  for  and  against 
the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  last  Gospel 
warranted  and  demanded.”  As  the  result  of 
his  studies,  "the  conclusion  grew  that  no 


hypothesis  which  excluded  the  Apostle  Joha 
from  the  authorship  satisfied  the  conditioM 
and  accorded  with  the  testimony.”  The  aa- 
thor  has  been  wise  in  his  selection  of 
material  and  equally  wise  in  his  omissions. 
Exhaustiveness  is  bewildering  and  useless;  s 
selection  is  necessary,  and  Professor  Gilmore’s 
selections,  briefly  and  concisely  noted,  are  ex* 
oellent  in  every  way  and  quite  suflSoient  as  a 
"resume  for  English  readers.” 

Notes  From  Mt  Bible.  From  Genesis  to  Re¬ 
velation.  By  D.  L.  Moody.  New  Yorir: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1895.  $1. 

In  a  recent  address  to  theological  studentiU 
Hr.  Moody  advised  them  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  being  ready  always  to  say  a  word 
in  the  cause  of  the  Master,  no  matter  when 
or  how  unexpectedly  they  might  be  oallaf 
upon.  The  present  volume  gives  a  good  idea 
of  how  he  would  have  one  form  such  a  habit, 
and  of  how  it  may  be  possible  to  pot  it  into 
practice.  One  cannot  always  have  reoootaa 
to  a  oommonplaoe  book,  a  collection  of  scraps 
in  envelope  or  book  form,  or  to  what  aoms 
preachers  call  their  "sermon  nursery,”  but 
one  is  more  likely  to  have  a  familiar  and  wall- 
thumbed  Bible  at  hand,  upon  the  margins  of 
which,  or  upon  whose  blank  inter-leaves  seed- 
thoughts  and  suggestions  have  been  jotted 
down.  With  such  a  storehouse  to  draw  npoa 
one  need  never  be  long  in  doubt,  and  a  ser¬ 
mon  or  talk  will  come  without  extensive 
preparation  if  the  seed  and  root  of  truth  be 
carefully  planted  and  nurtured  by  a  continued 
and  careful  practice  of  the  sort  indicated. 

This  volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages  rep¬ 
resents  some  of  the  results  which  Mr.  Moo^ 
has  attained  by  a  long  practice.  He  has  ooa- 
stantly  noted  down  thoughts  of  his  own  or  of 
others,  till  they  have  grown  to  considerable 
bulk.  They  are  varied  and  rich,  and  many  a 
preacher  or  teacher  will  find  it  to  his  advaa- 
tage  to  consult  these  pages.  Some  of  the  en¬ 
tries  are  very  brief,  some  are  of  considerable 
extent,  but  many  a  striking  thought  flnda 
utterance,  and  many  a  sermon  is  here  in 
embryo. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  simplicity 
itself,  and  it  is  one  capable  of  ready  adoption 
or  adaptation  to  individual  needs.  The  nsmea 
of  the  books  are  given  at  the  head  of  the 
page,  chapter  and  verse  are  indicated  la 
heavy  faced  type,  and  the  comment  is  set 
down  opposite  each  verse.  It  is  a  book  that 
should  stand  beside  old  Matthew  Henry  as  • 
storehouse  of  suggestion  and  inspiration. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  State  and  the  Criminal  is  a  pamphlet 
containing  a  very  interesting  and  thoughtful 
paper  prepared  for  the  New  York  Prison  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  J.  B.  Ransom,  M.  D. ,  physician  of 
Clinton  Prison,  New  York.  Dr.  Ransom’s 
opinions  are  the  matured  judgment  of  one 
who,  as  a  prison  physician,  has  made  the  crim¬ 
inal  a  subject  of  special  study.  The  paper 
abounds  with  valuable  suggestions,  arranged 
under  the  following  heads:  1.  The  Sentencing 
Power :  2.  The  Incarceration ;  8.  The  Exercise 
of  the  Pardoning  Power.  4.  The  Treatment  of 
the  Discharged.  This  covers  the  wide  and 
important  field  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  the 
criminal.  This  duty  is  "the  protection  of 
society  by  the  criminal's  incarceration,  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal,  the  extinction  of 
the  criminal  class.”  For  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  a  third  offence.  Dr.  Ransom  advo¬ 
cates  an  indeterminate  life  sentence,  by  which, 
after  ten  years  of  good  service,  the  criminal 
may  be  paroled,  if  bis  conduct  warrants.  He 
favors  the  grading  of  State  prisons :  first,  for 
reformation;  second,  for  long  term  men; 
third,  for  confirmed  criminals.  These  are  ad¬ 
vanced  views,  but  they  are  the  conclusions  to 
which  all  penologists  are  rapidly  coming.  It 
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will,  of  coune,  be  impossible  to  work  them 
oat  into  beneficent  results  so  long  as  prisons 
are  controlled  by  party  politics. 

There  is  a  very  large  class,  both  of  ministers 
and  lay  people,  who  will  find  P»alm- Mosaics, 
by  the  Rev.  A  Saunders  Dyer,  an  exceedingly 
satisfactory  and  valuable  book.  The  work  is 
“a  biographical  and  historical  commentary  on 
the  Psalms,”  and  its  title  perfectly  describes 
it.  It  is  a  “Mosaic”  of  the  writings  of  others 
on  the  subject  of  each  Psalm  in  its  order.  Of 
many  there  are  translations  or  paraphrases,  as 
by  Newman  and  others.  In  many  oases  there 
are  historical  incidents,  from  ancient  records 
or  more  recent  history,  of  events  in  which  the 
Psalm  had  a  part.  The  literary  use  of  certain 
Psalms  by  poets  or  other  writers  is  often 
brought  forward.  Again,  there  are  selections 
from  Shakespeare  or  others  writers  illustrating 
the  use  of  English  words  now  changed  or 
changing  from  the  meauiug  they  bore  when 
the  Authorised  Version  was  made.  Such 
works  as  Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine,  the 
Diocesan  history  of  Chichester,  the  Life  of 
Savonarola,  the  Interleaved  Prayer  -  book, 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,  Sir  Cbristopber 
Wren  and  his  Times,  the  writings  of  the  Fath¬ 
ers  and  of  Spurgeon,  and  a  very  wide  range  of 
biographical  and  literary  works  have  been 
drawn  from,  making  this  a  remarkably  fresh, 
interesting,  and  unqiue  work.  (Whitaker. 
$2.50.) 

Who  was  so  happy  in  the  days  when  he  was 
that  half  and  half  creature,  the  hobbledehoy, 
as  to  find  in  some  odd  corner  of  his  father’s 
library  a  well  thumbed  copy  of  George  Sor¬ 
row’s  Lavengro  —  the  Scholar,  the  Gypsy,  the 
Priest  f  He,  and  not  the  scholar  in  gypsy  lore 
(unless  he  happens  to  have  become  that,  mean¬ 
time),  will  feel  the  cold  thrills  of  delight 
stealing  along  his  spine  as  he  takes  up  the 
new  edition  which  the  Macmillans  have  added 
to  their  library  of  standard  fiction,  and  turns 
the  pages  over,  lingering  here  and  there  at  the 
old  favorite  places,  or  at  the  pages  that  E.  J. 
Sullivan  has  illustrated.  Never  was  such  a 
book  as  Lavengro  for  boy  or  girl,  at  least  for 
boy  or  girl  who  had  learned  to  love  good  lit¬ 
erature  through  never  having  read  any  other, 
and  did  not  mind  finding  things  not  quite  in¬ 
telligible  in  the  books  they  most  delighted  in. 
Are  there  any  such  boys  and  girls  now  we 
wonder?  If  so,  this  charming  Lavengro  is  for 
them.  The  excellent  etched  portrait  of 
Borrow  will  give  them  pleasure,  but  will 
hardly  make  him  more  real  to  them  than  he 
was  to  those  other  boys  and  girls  of— no  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  years  ago.  Those  old  young 
people  will  find  an  added  pleasure,  not  only  in 
the  portrait  but  in  Augustine  Birrell’s  charm¬ 
ing  InCToduction. 

We  shall  never  again  have  anything  so  good 
as  Alice  in  Wonderland,  but  perhaps  we  may 
hope  for  something  a  little  better  some  time 
than  Tommy  Toddles,  which  Albert  Lee  has 
written  and  Peter  S.  Newell  has  illustrated. 
Mr.  Lee  comes  partly  from  the  school  of  Mr. 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  and  partly  from  that  of 
Lewis  CarroU.  The  Sheep  and  the  Penguin, 
the  Gargoyle  and  the  Welsh  Rabbit,  the  ex- 
Pirate  and  the  Dumb  Waiter  and  others,  have 
queer  experiences,  make  repartees,  talk  in 
nonsense  rhymes,  and  make  puns,  melancholy 
as  puns  are  wont  to  be,  and  the  book  just  fails 
of  being  as  good  as  the  illustrations.  (Har¬ 
per.  $1.25.) 

A  rather  amusing  story  is  that  in  which 
Mr.  W.  Pett  Ridge  describes  The  Second  Op¬ 
portunity  of  Mr.  Staplehurst.  To  Mr.  Staple- 
hurst  is  vouchsafed  a  blessing  which  most  of 
ns  have  at  one  time  or  another  longed  for — 
the  opportunity  to  try  again  whether  we  can¬ 
not  make  a  better  thing  of  life.  Mr.  Staple¬ 


hurst  is  restored  from  successful  middle  age 
to  youth,  and  makes  of  it— what  most  of  us 
would  probably  do  in  like  circumstances- a 
failure.  (Harper.  $1.25.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Prospect  Union  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
a  most  successful  sociological  movement  or- 
g^anized  five  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Robert  E. 
Ely,  a  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  has  begun  the  publication  of  an  ambi¬ 
tious  and  altogether  creditable  periodical,  to 
which  it  has  given  the  name  of  the  Cambridge 
Magazine.  It  is  edited,  of  course,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Union,  being  devoted,  as  its 
cover  declares,  “to  education,  cooperation, 
and  brotherhood.”  The  contents  of  the  first 
number  are  in  keeping  with  its  object,  and 
for  tbe  most  part  high-toned  and  interesting. 
The  articles  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Mac- 
Kenzie  on  The  Washington  Elm ;  by  tbe 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Hodges,  Dean  of  the  Episco 
pal  Theological  School  on  The  Social  Work 
of  Charles  Kingsley,  and  by  Prof.  Peabody 
on  Going  Slow  in  Social  Reform,  serve  to 
give  it  dignity  and  literary  strength,  while 
two  autobiographical  sketches,  one  by  a  Har¬ 
vard  man  who  worked  his  way  through  col¬ 
lege  by  acting  as  a  conductor  on  a  street  rail¬ 
way,  and  another  by  a  workman  who  had 
been  educationally  benefitted  by  the  Union, 
make  it  practical  and  popular  for  the  class  it 
is  intended  to  reach.  The  only  feature  of 
the  opening  number  that  might  provoke  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  is  the  article  on  ’The  Ethical 
and  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Vanderbilt  Wed 
ding.  The  positions  taken  are  perhaps  sound 
and  logical,  but  in  a  periodical  appealing  to 
the  constituency  which  the  Cambridge  Maga 
zine  addresses,  they  are  not  likely  to  reach 
the  class  of  people  who  are  criticised,  while 
they  tend  to  increase  tbe  social  discontent  and 
antipathy  of  the  working  men. 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for  March 
contains  a  number  of  interesting  articles, 
among  them  one  by  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson 
describing  tbe  German  Inner  Mission,  one  of 
a  number  of  new  movements  for  social  reform 
in  Germany  under  the  guidance  of  tbe 
churches.  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small,  writing  on 
Scholarship  and  Social  Agitation,  propounds 
some  new  ideas,  or  rather,  challenges  some 
prevailing  ideas  of  the  ethics  of  furoperty, 
showing  that  much  greater  responsibility  be 
longs  to  proprietorship  than  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  contemplates.  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  in  an  article  on  A  Belated 
Industry,  seriously  arraigns  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  domestic  service,  claiming  that  tbe 
personal  element  in  it  is  far  too  strong ;  the 
mistress  makes  unjustifiable  demands  respect¬ 
ing  her  servant’s  social  life.  “If  the  ‘servant’ 
attitude  were  once  eliminated  from  household 
industry,  and  the  well  established  one  of  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  substituted,  tbe  first  step 
would  be  taken  toward  overcoming  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  ”  (University  of  Chicago  Press. ) 

The  Berea  Quarterly  is  a  new  publication 
devoted  to  literary  and  sociological  studies 
connected  with  the  South.  The  February 
number  opens  with  an  important  paper  on 
Anti  Slavery  in  Kentucky,  by  the  late  Gen. 
Landrum,  and  contains  interesting  anecdotes 
of  war  times  by  Prof  J.  A.  R.  Rogers.  The 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  upon  Appalachian 
America  (illustrated)  opens  the  subject  of  the 
people  and  customs  of  tbe  Southern  moun¬ 
tain  region  in  a  most  interesting  and  instruo 
tive  manner.  (Berea  College,  Borea,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  ) 

The  April  Scribner  will  contain  a  peculiarly 
interesting  review  of  Lord  Leighton’s  career, 
an  article  on  The  Quarrel  of  the  English- 
Speaking  Peoples,  by  one  particularly  well 
qualified  to  discuss  the  subject,  Henry  Nor 
man ;  an  account  by  Prof.  Trowbridge  of 
Harvard  of  bis  experiments  with  tbe  Roentgen 
method  of  photography,  and  a  description  by 
Prof.  Richardson  of  Athens  of  the  restoration 
of  the  great  Stadium  where  the  revived  Olym 
pian  games  are  to  be  held. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  were 
four  conspiracies  against  President  Lincoln- 
three  to  take  his  life  and  one  to  kidnap  him. 
Victor  Louis  Mason,  an  attache  of  the  United 
States  War  Department,  has  written  an  arti¬ 
cle  for  the  April  number  of  The  Century  on 
“Tbe  Four  Lincoln  Conspiracies,”  which  gives 
tbe  first  complete  and  consecutive  account  of 
these  attempts. 

The  Public  Opinion  Company  (New  York) 
will  shortly  commence  the  publication,  in  book 
form,  of  an  important  series  of  facsimile  re¬ 


productions  of  documents  which  will  be  known 
as  “Tbe  Hamilton  Facsimiles  of  Manuscripts.” 
Tbe  first  part  will  contain  the  facsimile  of  a 
letter  from  James  Monroe  to  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  dated  October  1,  1828,  asking  the  latter’s 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  United 
States  entering  into  the  proposed  “Holy  Alli¬ 
ance”  ;  a  letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson  in  reply 
to  Monroe,  dated  October  24,  1828,  in  which 
he  says:  “Tbe  question  presented  by  the  let¬ 
ters  you  have  sent  me  is  the  most  momentous 
which  has  been  ever  offered  to  my  contempla¬ 
tion  since  the  Independence.  ...  I  candidly 
confess  that  I  have  never  looked  on  Cuba  as 
the  most  interesting  addition  that  could  ever 
be  made  to  our  ey.stem  of  States ;”  (Facsimile 
of  Autograph  Draft)  and  others. 

About  six  years  ago  Bishop  Hunt  found  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  a  manuscript  volume 
which  proves  to  be  the  autograph  journal  of 
Captain  William  Pole  of  Maine,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  in  tbe  French  and  Indian  war 
of  1744-48.  The  journal  proves  to  be  not  only 
interesting,  but  valuable.  Messrs.  Dodd  and 
Mead  are  going  to  bring  it  out  in  a  superb 
volume,  carefully  edited  and  annotated,  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated,  with  facsimile  reproduc¬ 
tions  and  maps,  and  an  outline  map  giving 
thei  daily  itinerary  of  tbe  prisoners  of  Pole’s 
party  from  the  time  of  tbe  capture  until  they 
reached  Quebec.  Only  350  numbered  and 
signed  copies  will  be  made,  which  will  be  sold 
for  $15.  A  small  issue  printed  on  imperial 
Japan  paper  will  be  sold  for  $25  a  volume. 

Messrs.  Houghton.  Mifflin  and  Company  are 
preparing  for  publication  an  entirely  new 
Riverside  Edition  of  the  writings  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  It  will  comprise, 
probably,  sixteen  duodecimo  volumes,  with 
bibliographical  introductions,  and  whatever 
notes  are  needed.  It  will  contain  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  engraved  title  pages,  and 
in  all  details  will  be  equal  to  the  best  previous 
Riverside  Editions  of  great  American  authors. 
A  limited  large  paper  edition  will  contain  as  a 
special  feature  Mrs  Stowe’s  autograph,  which 
she  has  written  for  each  copy. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  announce  several  in¬ 
teresting  new  books :  Books  and  Their  Makers 
During  tbe  Middle  Ages,  a  Study  of  the  Con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Production  and  Distribution  of 
Literature  from  tbe  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  tbe  Close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by 
George  Haven  Putnam,  promises  to  be  a  very 
important  work.  Mr.  Putnam  has  also  com¬ 
piled  a  useful  volume  on  Tbe  Question  of  Copy¬ 
right.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  'The 
Armenian  Crisis,  by  Frederick  D.  Greene, 
will  soon  be  issued  under  the  title.  The  Rule 
of  the  Turk. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  The  Council  of  Trent; 

James  Anthony  Froude. - A  Lady  of  Quality; 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. - Agnosticism  and  Re¬ 
ligion;  .Jacob  Gould  Schurman. - Sunrise  Stories: 

Roger  Riordan  and  Tozo  Takayanagi. - Architec¬ 

ture  for  General  Readers;  H.  Hcathcote  Statham. 
- Doctor  Cargalton’s  Legacy;  Henry  .Johnston. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Browning  and  the 
Christian  Faith;  Edward  A.  Berdoe. - Miss  Stu¬ 
art’s  Legacy;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steele. - Lavengro;  George 

Borrow. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  Kokoro;  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn. - A  Satchel  Guide  to  Europe— 1896. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  A  Souvenir  of  Trilby;  Paul 
M.  Potter. - The  Second  Opportunity  of  Mr.  Sta¬ 
plehurst;  W.  Pett  Ridge. - The  Danvers  Jewels 

and  Sir  Charles  Danvers. - Tommy  Toddles:  Al¬ 
bert  Lee. - The  Hand  of  Ethelberta;  Thomas  Har¬ 
dy. - The  Bicyclers;  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  The  Things  that  Matter; 
Francis  Gribble. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  A  Woman  Inter¬ 
venes;  Robert  Barr. 

T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company:  Prophecy;  Everett 
S.  Stackpole. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  He  Suffered;  Wilfred  Monod. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  Christianity  Vindicated;  Daniel 
Dorchester. 

Benziger  Brothers:  The  Circus  Rider’s  Daughter; 
F.  V.  Brackel. 

American  Book  Company:  Elements  of  Algebra; 

Lyman  Hall. - The  Life  of  Nelson;  Robert  Southey. 

- The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet;  William  Shakespeare. 

The  Health  Culture  Company:  Ye  Thoroughbred; 
Novus  Homo. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  February:  Chretien  Evang^lique. 

For  March:  Christian  Literature;  School  Review; 
Biblical  World;  Progress  of  the  World;  Littell; 
Guide  to  Holiness;  Our  Day;  Quiver;  ^hool  Jour¬ 
nal. 
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THE  SPIRIT’S  HOUR. 

My  mocking  bird,  fall  oft,  in  vesper  twilight  still. 
Croons  in  alow  refrain  to  sonth  winds  souahinK  by. 
And  tunes  his  glowing  throat  to  echo  back  each  trill 
Of  far-off  fading  notes  from  warblers  in  the  sky. 

When  every  murmuring  chord  has  sunk  beyond  my 
reach. 

He  sits,  alert  there,  still,  himself  the  sound  to  teach. 

So  too  that*‘stlll  small  yoice”  which  broods  o’er  poet 
soul. 

So  sacred,  sweet  and  low,  mysteriously  shy  ] 

Ye  cannot  catch  It’s  call,  nor  hesr  It’s  chariot’s  roll 
When  fanning  seraph  wings  and  ihuudering  hosts 
goby. 

Except  in  holy  tryst  ye  wait,  nor  deaf  nor  blind. 

Like  pure  .Xolian  harp  kissed  by  the  autumn  wind. 

Jno.  Ward  Stimson. 


IMPROVED  SITUATION  AT  PULLMAN. 

By  Bcw.  Granville  B.  Pike,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church. 

Being  invited  to  supply  this  pulpit  just  after 
the  great  strike  of  1891,  I  watched  the  effect 
of  that  fierce  struggle  upon  the  mind  and 
temper  of  this  community  with  the  intensest 
interest.  I  saw  the  town  literally  torn  to 
pieces,  divided  into  bitterly  hostile  camps,  old 
relations  and  balances  unsettled,  and  tbe 
churches  scattered  and  demoralised  to  the 
point  of  total  discouragement  and  almost  ex¬ 
tinction. 

After  the  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  tbe  few 
who  still  had  heart  and  faith,  requested  me  to 
endeavor  to  reconstruct  the  church  out  of 
such  fragments  as  were  still  available.  As 
men  raise  their  heads  and  look  about  upon 
the  ruin  wrought  by  a  hurricane,  so  we  looked 
over  a  community  divided  against  itself, 
greatly  diminished  in  number  by  removals, 
seriously  weakened  financially  by  the  loss  of 
an  entire  summer’s  wages,  and  sullen  and 
apathetic  with  the  sense  of  defeat,  we  heheld 
a  church,  many  of  whose  members  had  left 
the  vicinity,  many  more  had  joined  them¬ 
selves  to  another  organization  whose  pastor 
had  appeared  to  champion  the  working  man 
as  against  the  employer,  still  others  were 
sulking,  Achilles  wise,  in  their  tents,  and  all 
felt  financially  poor  and  uncertain  of  the 
future,  and  unwilling  to  assume  church  re 
sponsibilities. 

Obviously,  something  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  routine  methods  was  needed  to  meet 
this  situation.  Tbe  first  thing  undertaken 
was  to  discover  accurately  the  extent  of  the 
disaster,  and  what  materials  were  yet  availa 
ble  for  the  work  of  reconstruction.  A  sys¬ 
tematic  canvas  of  the  town  was  made,  every 
door  being  visited,  and  the  information  tabu¬ 
lated. 

The  investigation  was  impartial  and  thor¬ 
ough,  passing  no  one  by.  While  the  work 
was  done  wholly  by  the  Presbyterian  church, 
the  names  and  residences  of  those  expressing 
preference  or  relationship  to  any  other  de¬ 
nomination  were  carefully  kept  and  turned 
over  to  the  pastors  of  these  respective 
churches.  Diligent  search  was  made  at  the 
same  time  for  any  whom  lack  of  employment 
during  the  strike,  or  other  causes  whatever, 
had  left  in  need  of  assistance.  The  names  of 
these  were  given  to  the  Woman’s  Union,  a 
charitable  organization,  by  whom  their  con 
dition  was  investigated  and  their  wants  re¬ 
lieved.  By  these  means  the  Gospel  spirit  and 
invitation  were  brought  home  to  every  person 
in  such  a  way  that  none  could  say,  “No  man 
cared  for  my  soul.  ” 

Tabulating  tbe  figures  obtained,  we  found 
that  in  tbe  town  of  Pullman,  at  that  date, 
October  1,  1894,  there  were  1,897  households. 
These  included  2,736  men,  1,698  women,  and 
2,722  children,  a  total  of  7,151  persons.  Tbe 
church  connection  of  a  large  proportion  of 
these  was  nominal  rather  than  real. 

This  canvas  served,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
double  purpose  of  discovering  very  much  val¬ 


uable  data,  and  of  giving,  in  the  process  itself, 
an  object  lesson  of  the  essential  relation  of 
the  Church  to  the  community.  For  the  true 
Church  is  the  sum  of  those  imbued  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  seen  in  tbe  saying : 
“The  Son  of  Man  came,  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister.”  A  Church  manifests 
the  Spiiit  of  its  Master  just  in  proportion  as 
its  members  follow  their  Lord’s  example,  and 
His  teaching  that  tbe  measure  of  leadership 
is  the  degree  of  self  sacrifice  for  others:  “He 
that  would  be  chiefest  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  servant.” 

Tbe  theory,  therefore,  underlying  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  Christianize  this  community,  was 
that,  by  virtue  of  its  profession,  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Pullman,  constituted  the  Pull¬ 
man  Service  Society,  whose  headquarters,  in¬ 
deed,  should  be  the  church  building,  but 
whose  agencies  should  be  everywhere  in  help¬ 
ful  contact  with  every  section  of  the  commu 
nity,  and  whose  officers  and  leaders  should  be 
chief  servants  of  all. 

The  aim  has  been  to  apply  the  Gospel 
broadly  to  the  diverse  needs  of  this  excep¬ 
tional  population,  gathered  from  tbe  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe,  and  representing  every  grade 
of  culture  and  intelligence,  and  every  shade 
of  belief  and  no  belief.  This  has  made  neces¬ 
sary  tbe  use  of  agencies  and  activities  not 
usually  considered  to  be  embraced  in  the 
Church’s  duty  to  the  people  at  large.  Funda¬ 
mental,  of  course,  has  been  the  regular  spir¬ 
itual  infiuences  of  the  house  of  God,  with  its 
Sabbath  services,  its  Sunday  schools,  its 
prayer-meetings  for  both  the  young  and  the 
old.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  and  as  a 
means  of  bringing  to  different  classes  such 
help  from  the  sanctuary  as  they  were  able  to 
receive,  a  number  of  organizations  have  been 
instituted  on  the  ground  that  the  church  in 
each  community  ought  to  supply  every  need 
of  human  nature  for  which  no  provision  is 
otherwise  made,  convinced  that  every  move¬ 
ment  that  tends  to  tbe  uplifting  of  mankind 
will  bring  them,  it  may  be  by  many  stages 
and  through  devious  ways,  at  last  to  the  lofty 
uplands  of  fellowship  with  God  and  His 
Church. 

The  startling  fact,  disclosed  by  tbe  can¬ 
vas,  that  here  was  a  body  of  from  1,'<00  to 
1,500  unmarried  men,  scattered  about  in  lodg¬ 
ing  houses  and  private  families,  seemed  to 
render  imperative  some  special  provision  for 
them.  Clearly  the  ordinary  Men’s  League,  or 
Brotherhood,  so  common  in  the  churches  as 
a  part  of  their  denominational  machinery, 
rested  upon  too  narrow  a  basis  to  bear  the 
burden  of  such  a  work  as  was  here  required. 
Consequently,  the  Men’s  Society  of  Pullman 
was  organized,  having  for  its  object  to  min¬ 
ister  in  every  feasible  way  to  the  welfare  of 
the  men  of  Pullman,  and  regarding  every  one 
willing  to  cooperate  to  this  end  as  eligible  to 
membership.  It  thus  differed  toto  coelo  from 
all  other  church  clubs  in  that  while  they  look 
to  self-interest  and  tbe  advancing  of  their 
particular  church,  this  aimed  wholly  at  a 
mission  work,  and  that  not /or  the  men,  but 
by  the  men  themselves.  For  it  was  recognized 
that  tbe  social  body,  like  tbe  individual,  can 
be  regenerated  only  from  within,  tbe  utmost 
that  external  aid  can  do  being  to  stimulate  and 
cooperate. 

The  Society’s  method  of  approach  to  this 
large  class  was  by  providing  a  comfortable 
meeting  place,  furnishing  opportunities  for 
acquaintance,  for  social  companionship,  for 
pleasant  entertainment  in  the  form  of  music 
and  literature,  tbe  stimulation  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  through  different  studies  and 
lectures,  the  quickening  of  the  moral  nature 
by  means  of  evangelical  meetings  for  men, 
guided  through  it  all  by  the  idea  of  begetting 


a  sense  of  unity  and  mutual  sympathy  through¬ 
out  the  entire  body  of  men  in  the  town. 

The  effort  was  made  feasible,  in  its  practical 
application,  through  division  of  work  among 
the  different  committees,  one  having  charge 
of  musical  matters,  another  of  social,  another 
of  evangelical,  another  of  relief,  and  co  on  for 
each  particular  branch.  This  Society  has  been 
enlarged  from  an  informal  meeting  one  night 
a  week  in  tbe  Presbyterian  Church  to  an  in¬ 
corporated  body  keeping  open  house  every  day 
and  evening  in  quarters  of  its  own,  having  its 
own  reading-room,  gymnasium,  lecture- hall, 
class-rooms  for  technical  classes,  evangelistic 
meetings,  benevolent  fund,  and  many  other 
features.  The  keynote  of  this  organization, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  rest,  is  Cooperation.  By 
means  of  this,  the  latent  ability,  native  and 
acquired,  of  the  community,  is  rendered  ser¬ 
viceable  to  its  need.  We  are  able  to  draw 
efficient  instructors  for  all  special  classes  and 
other  requirements  of  our  institute  work  from 
the  ranks,  the  teacher  of  one  class  often  be¬ 
ing  a  pupil  in  another. 

The  large  proportion  of  children  in  this 
population  demanded  that  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  be  given  to  work  among  them.  The  most 
efficient  agency  for  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  culture  of  boys  not  yet  accessible  to 
customary  church  and  Sunday-school  meth¬ 
ods,  is  the  Boys’  Brigade.  This  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  with  a  Christian  purpose  and  method, 
though  military  in  form,  in  which,  through 
military  drill,  with  its  accessories,  the  boys 
acquire  physical  erectness,  strength,  alertness,, 
and  habits  of  obedience,  promptness,  and  ex¬ 
actness.  The  public  school  teachers  have 
commented  upon  the  marked  gain  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  discipline  of  tbe  members  of  these 
companies.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  Brigade 
being  that  all  members  must  attend  some 
Sunday-school,  it  has  bad  the  effect  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  number  within  such  infiuences.  In  the 
Bible  drills,  catechisms,  and  lectures,  much 
Scriptural  knowledge,  religious  truth,  patri¬ 
otic  sentiment,  and  general  information  are 
acquired.  Until  lately  their  meeting  place 
has  been  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but 
now  they  drill  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Men’s 
Society  of  Pullman. 

The  Girls’  Brigade  reaches  another  class, 
even  larger  and  more  needy  than  tbe’^boys  of 
the  town.  Its  methods  and  aims  are  similar 
to  that  of  the  Boys’  Brigade,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  modifications.  I  have  only  recently  been 
able  to  secure  the  proper  persons  to  take 
charge  of  this  branch  of  work  .among  the 
girls,  but  from  the  large  numbers  joining,  it 
is  evident  that  it  will  supply  a  great  want  and 
accomplish  much  good. 

The  sewing-class  was  among  the  first  agen¬ 
cies  established,  and  during  its  first  year  it 
also  met  in  tbe  Presbyterian  church,  but,  in 
keeping  with  the  general  plan  of  correlating 
all  the  activities  which  are  being  carried  for¬ 
ward  here  under  tbe  general  conception  of  a 
Pullman  Institute,  this  class  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  part  of  tbe  building  which 
the  Men’s  Society  occupies.  Admitting  girls 
of  lesser  age  than  are  eligible  for  the  Girls’ 
Brigade,  another  circle  of  homes  are  bene¬ 
fited  through  many  infiuences  for  which  the 
weekly  meeting  for  instruction  in  sewing 
gives  opportunity.  A  cooking  school  is  much 
needed,  and  is  in  contemplation,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  see  it  actualized. 

Kindergarten  work,  supplementary  to  that 
of  the  public  school,  is  another  observed  want, 
for  the  realization  of  which  the  way  has  rot 
yet  seemed  open,  but  which  we  expect  to  in¬ 
augurate  in  the  spring. 

For  the  sake  of  drawing  together  those  wh*' 
could  be  interested  in  literary  matters,  and  to 
provide  profitable  occupation  and  entertain¬ 
ment  for  leisure  hours,  the  Monday  Evening 
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Club  was  organized.  This  is  now  nearly 
through  its  second  year  of  study,  with  in¬ 
creasing  interest  and  numbers.  It  has  de¬ 
veloped  unexpected  talent  and  brought  out 
very  many  who  had  always  been  very  diffident 
and  distrustful  of  their  powers.  The  increas¬ 
ing  skill  in  handling  topics,  often  complicated 
and  abstruse,  is  very  gratifying.  The  subject 
of  this  Club’s  study  has  thus  far  been  the  his¬ 
tory  and  condition  of  modern  Europe,  devoting 
from  four  to  ten  evenings  to  a  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  importance.  The  Association 
includes  members  of  nearly  every  denomina¬ 
tion,  though  still  meeting,  as  it  has  from  the 
first,  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  by  another  year  it,  too,  will  find 
quarters  in  the  Institute  Building. 

An  extension  of  this  literary  feature  of  our 
work  is  that  carried  on  by  the  "Helpful  Read¬ 
ing  Guild,”  who  circulate  suitable  books,  mag¬ 
azines,  and  papers,  portions  of  the  Sunday 
services,  and  similar  material,  among  those 
who  through  sickness,  infirmity,  or  press  of 
duty  are  unable  to  attend  the  church  meet¬ 
ings,  and  also  in  this  way  reach  many  un¬ 
touched  by  other  agencies. 

The  whole  of  this  movement,  which  is  but 
begun  and  will  expand  and  specialize  as  op¬ 
portunity  offers,  is  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  fundamental  theory  underlying  the  town 
itself,  namely,  that  no  help  is  helpful  that 
does  not  tend  to  develop  self-help.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  lift  men  except  they  themselves  lay 
hold  also  of  the  ropes.  We  have  recognized 
this  principle  and  applied  it  in  all  this  institu¬ 
tional  work.  Nothing  is  to  be  given  for  noth¬ 
ing  where  there  is  power  to  pay.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  steadily  kept  in  mind  that  one 
chief  end  of  our  endeavor  is  to  create  wants 
which  do  not  now  exist,  and  one  cannot  be 
expected  to  pay  for  what  he  does  not  want. 
This  leads  to  the  result,  that  often  the 
amount  paid  is  merely  nominal.  The  Pull¬ 
man  Company  also  cooperate  with  os  to 
some  extent  in  this.  They  have  fitted  op 
and  provide  light  and  heat  for  the  prem¬ 
ises  occupied  by  the  Men’s  Society  of  Pull¬ 
man,  at  a  rental  which,  although  as  much 
as  the  Society  is  at  present  able  to  pay, 
scarely  covers  the  actual  cost  of  its  running 
expenses.  The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Briagdes, 
in  turn,  pay  a  nominal  rental  to  the  Men’s 
Society  for  the  use  of  the  rooms.  The  grand 
exception  to  this  rule  of  each  paying  what  he 
can  for  what  he  gets,  is,  like  the  divine  bene¬ 
factions,  the  personal  service  which  is  beyond 
price.  Not  a  teacher  of  special  classes,  not 
an  officer  of  any  of  the  organizations,  no  one 
of  the  helpers,  receives  a  penny  for  his  labor. 

To  recapitulate  briefly:  The  church  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  company  of  persons  whose  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  is  to  a  ministry 
of  service.  From  this  central  body,  as  from  a 
body  animated  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
hands  of  helping  are  thurst  out  into  the  great, 
Christless  multitude.  The  application  of  this 
principle  in  this  particular  place  takes  form 
in : 

1st.  The  Church  proper,  in  which  such  as 
are  prepared  for  it  meet  and  are  nourished  by 
communion  with  God  and  by  instruction  from 
His  Word,  that  they  may  come  down,  like 
Christ,  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
and  cast  out  the  devils  that  possess  humanity. 

2nd.  The  Social  Worship  Branch,  in  which 
the  more  spiritual-minded  strengthen  and  en¬ 
courage  each  other  for  their  work  by  sharing 
their  experience  and  joining  their  desires. 

3rd.  The  Bible  Study  Branch,  in  which  the 
ways  of  life  and  of  duty  are  learned  (a)  in  the 
regular  Sunday  school  study  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lessons,  and  (b)  in  an  adult  class 
which  studies  the  Bible  as  a  book  in  its  en¬ 
tirety-. 

4th.  The  Christian  Culture  Branch,  or  the 


Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  in  which  the 
young  believers  are  trained  for  Christian  use¬ 
fulness. 

5th.  The  Mental  Culture  Branch,  or  Monday 
Evening  Club,  in  which  the  literary  gifts  and 
attainments  of  the  community  are  fostered 
and  made  available  for  the  common  good. 

6th.  The  Home  making  Branch,  or  the 
Men’s  Society  of  Pullman,  now  growing  into 
an  institution  by  itself,  in  which  is  embodied 
in  various  forms  an  endeavor  to  supply  the 
lack  of  home  and  home  influences  to  this 
multitude  of  homeless  men. 

7th.  The  Woman’s  Beneflt  Society,  includ¬ 
ing  (a)  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  which  admin¬ 
isters  different  portions  of  parochial  affairs, 
and  (b)  Mothers’  Meetings,  and  other  gather¬ 
ings  for  women. 

8th.  The  Social  Culture  Branch,  by  which 
the  social  life  of  the  place  is  encouraged 
through  various  agencies. 

9th.  The  Young  People’s  Discipline  Branch, 
comprising  (a)  tho  Boys’  Brigade  and  (b)  the 
Girls’  Brigade,  in  which,  through  military 
drill  and  otherwise,  such  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  training  as  is  needed  and  possible,  is 
given.  j 

10th.  The  Household  Training  Branch,  in- 1 
eluding  such  agencies  as  (a)  the  cooking- 
classes,  (b)  sewing-classes,  and  (c)  domestic 
economy  classes. 

11th.  The  Child  Culture  Branch,  for  estab¬ 
lishing  and  conducting  kindergartens  and  kin¬ 
dred  classes  wherever  we  can  And  quarters 
and  instructors. 

12th.  The  "Hand  of  Jesus”  Branch.  This 
department  is  the  beautiful  and  Christlike 
work  of  the  King’s  Daughters,  whose  motto 
is  "In  Hie  Name,”  and  whose  practice,  with 
its  thousand  applications,  is,  "whatsoever” 
needs  to  be  done,  do  it. 

IStb  The  Helpful  Reading  Branch,  by  which 
past  date  magazines  and  papers  are  dragged 
forth  from  obscurity  and  sent  about  doing 
good,  while  the  lonely,  the  sick,  and  the 
neglected  are  cheered  and  helped. 

14th.  The  Missionary  Branch,  which 
stretches  out  a  ministering  hand  to  the  re¬ 
gions  beyond,  and  also  folds  the  unshepherded 
of  the  home  community  in  cottage  prayer- 
meetings  and  mission  Sunday-schools. 

As  to  the  result  of  all  this,  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  speak  with  much  deflniteness.  Char¬ 
acter  building  is  always  a  slow  process.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  set 
,  forth  in  statistical  form  what  has  thus  far 
been  accomplished.  Such  figures  would  not  be 
understood  without  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  here,  and  would  become 
misleading  when  applied  to  other  localities. 

Plainly,  however,  the  work  is  extending  a 
leavening  influence  on  all  classes  of  this 
community.  It  is  bringing  them  into  closer 
touch  socially ;  it  is  convincing  them  that  the 
Church  does  truly  care  for  them.  How  sorely 
some  such  reconciling  agency  is  needed,  flnds 
illustration  in  the  remark  of  an  unusually  in¬ 
telligent  working  man  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Men’s  Society  of  Pullman.  Said  he: 
"The  Church  will  have  to  make  some  strong 
and  bold  strokes  to  win  the  working-people. 

I  have  seen  it  tried  again  and  again  in 
churches.” 

Thus  far  the  popular  response  to  what  is 
here  being  done,  so  far  as  is  visible,  has  taken 
tbe  form  of  increased  attendance  at  the 
churches,  of  increasing  numbers  utilizing  the 
various  privileges  oflered,  and  of  a  growing 
willingness  to  cooperate  for  mutual  good. 
Particularly  beneficial  is  this  work  to  the 
workers  who  give  time  and  labor  freely,  "hop¬ 
ing  for  nothing  again.” 

The  present  conditions  in  the  shops  and  in 
the  town  are  gradually  growing  more  favora¬ 
ble  with  increasing  business  prosperity,  and  in 
consequence  the  outlook  for  the  work  is  in¬ 
creasingly  hopeful. 


FAITH. 

There  are  some  hearts,  that,  like  the  tender  flower. 
Bloom  in  the  golden  sunllKht  days  of  spring. 

When  winds  make  music  to  the  siient  hour. 

And  o'er  the  ear  their  murmurs  sweetly  fling. 

But  when  the  dark  days  come,  they  cease  to  bloom. 

And  droop  and  wither  in  the  winter  gloom. 

Such  hearts  seem  fltted  for  a  holier  sphere 
Than  the  rude  world  where  kindred  souls  are  few ; 
When  Time's  increasing  round  of  cares  appear 
To  crush  a  heart  so  sensitively  true ; 

That  feels  an  inward  strength,  yet  cannot  rise 
To  battle  with  tbe  world— to  win  tbe  prize. 

But  sometimes  as  we  feel  the  flight  of  years. 

We  view  a  sp'rit  of  a  sterner  mold,— 

That  struggles  onward  though  a  cloud  appears. 

And  sunny  days  seem  hopeless  to  behold ; 

Yet  still  within,  alone  it  braves  despair, 

A  spark  of  hope  though  faint  still  lingers  there. 

Like  a  true  ship,  when  stormy  seas  sirise. 

And  o'er  tbe  lonely  main  bangs  the  long  night 
Starless  and  moonless— yet  tbe  bidden  skies 
Are  fraught  with  germs  of  hope  insplriug  light ; 

Faith  is  its  talisman,  its  trials  now  are  o'er, 

Hope  smiles,— tbe  breaking  dawm  reveals  the  promised 
shore.  —Myron  W.  Weed. 

AUBURN  SEMINARY  IN  Dr.  HICKOK’S  DAT. 

It  is  not  unnatuial  in  apeaking  of  the  per- 
aonnel  in  the  Faculty  of  one  of  our  Church 
seminaries  to  give  a  prominent  place  to  the 
Professor  of  Theology.  Hodge  of  Princeton, 
and  Park  of  Andover,  and  Taylor  of  New 
Haven,  gave  each  in  large  measure  the  char¬ 
acter  to  the  seminary  in  which  he  filled  the 
theological  chair.  It  is  not  invidious,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  excellent  and  able  colleagues  of 
Dr.  Hickok  to  speak  of  him  an  primus  inter 
pares. 

We  look  back  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  and 
yet  of  profound  sadness,  to  Auburn  Seminary 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Hickok’s  pro¬ 
fessorship.  The  sadness  arises  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  what  the  great  reaper  has  done 
among  those  who  were  there  on  the  ground. 
Of  the  four  professors  who  then  constituted 
the  Faculty— Mills,  Hickok,  Smith,  and  Hop¬ 
kins,  only  the  last  remains.  Of  the  class  in 
which  the  writer  studied,  numbering  twenty- 
three,  sixteen  have  died,  and  not  more  than 
two  are  now  actively  serving  the  Church  I  In 
the  contemporaneous  classes,  a  considerable 
number  must  now  be  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
or  their  names  appear  in  the  Assembly  Minutes 
among  the  H.  R.  ’s.  Meanwhile  the  old  theo¬ 
logical  house,  homely,  but  solid  and  venera¬ 
ble,  has  been  entirely  swept  away.  Not  a 
vestige  of  it  remains.  And  if  haply  some 
student  who  imbibed  his  theology  from 
Hickok,  and  has  been  away  all  those  years, 
came  back  as  a  visitor,  while  he  might  ad¬ 
mire  those  fine  structures,  the  Morgan  Hall, 
the  Willard  Chapel,  the  Welch  Memorial,  and 
the  Dodge  Library,  he  surely  would  sigh  to 
miss  tbe  dear  old  pile  whose  narrow  stairs  he 
once  climbed  to  his  dormitory,  and  in  whose 
four  columned,  windy,  uncomfortable  chapel 
he  attended  prayers. 

True  enough,  those  days  in  tbe  forties  and 
fifties  were  days  of  straitness  and  make  shift 
and  comparatively  small  things— days  when  we 
had  no  gas  in  tbe  building,  no  furnace,  no 
water  service,  and  no  coal.  We  burned  wood 
and  lugged  it  up  to  our  old-fashioned  box-stove 
in  the  third  and  fourth  stories.  Tbe  whole 
force  of  students  used  to  turn  out  on  an  ap¬ 
pointed  day  in  the  spring,  called  “Chip  Day,” 
to  rake  up  the  grounds  and  clean  away  the 
rubbish  that  bad  accumulated  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  then,  at  tbe  close  of  their  labor,  to 
be  refreshed  in  the  chapel  with  a  spread  pre¬ 
pared  by  tbe  hands  of  Dr.  Mills’s  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  consisting  of  gingerbread  and  a 
prime  article  of  root  beer  which  she  had  brewed. 
Soon  after  that  came  Commencement  Day, 
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with  itB  public  exercises  in  the  Old  First 
Church.  That,  too,  is  gone.  How  well  we 
remember  the  tone  of  its  old  bell,  the  big 
latch  on  its  hospitable  entrance  door,  its  old- 
fashioned  gallery  with  the  energetic  James  R. 
Cox  leading  the  choir,  and  young  Mr.  Nelson, 
the  pastor,  preaching  in  a  pulpit  whose  arch 
was  surmounted  with  the  figure  of  a  dove  I 
But  with  all  the  straitness  and  inconvenience 
and  bare  lodging  rooms  and  cramped  and 
homely  recitation  rooms,  those  were  good 
days.  The  Faculty  of  the  Seminary,  though 
small,  was  a  working  Faculty.  There  was,  in 
the  first  place,  that  truly  great  man,  after¬ 
wards  President  of  Union  College,  Dr.  Laurens 
P.  Hiokok,  an  eagle  among  divines,  profound 
as  a  philosopher,  clear  and  strong  as  a 
preacher,  and  endowed  as  a  teacher  with  that 
admirable  faculty  which  kindled  and  kept  at 
a  steady  glow  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
sat  in  his  lecture-room.  Rarely  did  a  pupil, 
who  had  anything  at  all  in  him,  listen  long  to 
those  inspiring  lectures  without  becoming  a 
devoted  and  unswerving  disciple  of  the  con¬ 
summate  master.  Then  there  was  Dr.  Mills, 
a  noble  and  venerable  figure,  who  marched 
the  floor  while  ho  was  teaching  Hebrew 
Grammar,  or  going  critically  over  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  never  without  bis  joke, 
though  he  did  not  want  much  joking  back. 
He  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned,  sound, 
well  built  scholars  whose  shelves  were 
redolent  of  Graevius  and  Gronovius  and  Mat- 
thaei  and  Cocceius  and  Lardner  and  Prideaux 
and  Lowth ;  a  poet,  too,  in  bis  way,  who  pub¬ 
lished  hymns  from  the  German,  and  amused 
himself  with  graceful  versions  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  which  he  never  published.  Dr.  J. 
Few  Smith,  the  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric, 
did  not  stay  in  the  Seminary  long,  but  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  Newark,  N.  J. ,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  pastorate  till  he  died,  a  man 
held  high  in  honor  and  useful  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Church.  His  old  students  hardly  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  Newark  pastor.  Dr.  Fewsmitb, 
their  former  teacher  in  the  Seminary.  He 
was  a  lovely  man  and  always  in  demand  as  a 
preacher.  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  Professor  of 
Church  History,  still  retaining  an  honorable 
connection  with  the  Seminary,  though  no 
longer  instructing  classes,  was  always  noted 
for  his  numerous  literary  accomplishments, 
the  brilliancy  of  his  style,  and  the  polish  of 
his  manners,  and  left  a  decided  impress  on  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

During  a  part  of  the  Seminary  year,  each 
professor  in  his  turn  preached  on  Sunday 
morning  in  the  chapel.  Can  we  ever  forget 
those  sermons— Mills,  logical  in  plan,  exact  in 
statement,  precise  in  the  use  of  language,  and 
soundly  orthodox;  Hiokok,  pungent,  conclu¬ 
sive,  resistless,  leaving  nothing  more  to  be 
said ;  Smith,  elegant,  persuasive,  evangelical, 
Hopkins,  original,  striking,  daring  even,  and 
always  with  peculiar  graces  of  language  I 
Happy  Auburn  days!  But  where  are  those 
that  sat  in  the  classes?  A  few  are  left — Dr. 
Booth,  in  New  York,  whom  we  remember  as 
overflowing  with  a  kind  of  boyish  exuber¬ 
ance;  Dr.  Morris  of  Lane,  even  then  a  re¬ 
markably  scholarly  and  intellectual  man ;  Dr. 
Niles  of  Binghamton,  a  man  of  restless  indus¬ 
try,  whose  head  was  always  clear  as  a  bell; 
Bishop  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  dignified 
from  his  boyhood,  scientifically  inclined,  and 
who  in  later  years  has  placed  his  name  in  the 
sky  in  connection  with  “Bishop’s  Rings.”  But 
where  are  Crane  and  Campbell  and  Priest  and 
Sanders  and  Eells  and  Morgan  and  Peck  and 
Seelye  and  Hazlett  and  Goss  and  North  and 
Allen  and  Hamilton?  We  might  extend  the 
list.  Enough  I  There  is  One  who  has  them 
all.  It  is  the  King  of  that  country  into  which 
no  enemy  is  ever  admitted,  and  from  which 
no  friend  is  ever  sent  away.  Clsbious. 


THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  usually  styled 
the  “Inaugural  Discourse  of  Jesus.”  This  is 
correctly  named  so  far  as  His  official  life  is 
concerned,  but  Jesus  had  taught  long  before 
this.  The  time  was  the  second  year  of  His 
ministry.  The  twelve  disciples  had  been 
chosen.  This  Inaugural  was  an  announce- 
meni  of  new  principles  by  which  they  were  to 
be  governed  and  which  they  were  to  proclaim. 

It  is  ethical  rather  than  spiritual.  This  is 
due  to  the  condition  of  affairs  that  obtained 
at  that  time  in  Palestine.  Almost  everything 
was  wrong  in  political,  social,  and  religious 
life.  The  people  were  not  prepared  to  under¬ 
stand  the  sublime  truths  recorded  in  John’s 
Gospel,  nor  were  they  equal  to  the  intricate 
doctrines  propounded  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans. 

This  Sermon  has  been  generally  regarded,  I 
think,  by  the  average  reader  as  a  series  of 
proverbs,  wise,  but  disjointed.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  serious  mistake.  It  is  not  crazy- 
quilt  work.  There  is  progression,  symmetry, 
entirety  here.  A  close  study  of  the  text  re¬ 
veals  an  intimate  connection  between  the 
various  parts,  an  orderly  arrangement,  and  an 
easy  and  natural  transition  from  statement  to 
statement. 

The  homiletical  value  of  this  discourse  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  built  upon  a 
well  defined  plan,  but  this  is  carefully  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  thought  and  the 
richness  of  the  language.  The  skeleton  is 
there,  but  it  is  covered  with  living  flesh. 
This  is  just  what  we  would  expect.  Jesus 
had  one  supreme  object  in  emphasizing  the 
ethical  character  of  his  work.  This  was  to 
show  the  necessity  of  a  right  life  on  the  part 
of  His  followers. 

This  is  the  theme  of  His  Inaugural.  It 
stands  out  distinctly  from  first  to  last.  The 
purpose  in  all  that  was  said  was  to  emphasize 
this.  All  the  thoughts  expressed  cluster 
about  this  one  idea  and  push  it  into  promi¬ 
nence.  The  reader  of  this  Sermon  who  sees 
nothing  but  a  series  of  wise  but  disconnected 
sayings,  misses  much  that  might  be  gained 
if  its  unity  were  clearly  beheld  and  firmly 
grasped. 

It  helps  us  in  our  thinking  to  understand 
the  object  of  the  writer  and  to  observe  hbw 
all  expressions  bend  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose. 

The  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  is 
often  arbitrary,  misleading,  and  confusing, 
but  it  is  not  so  in  this  instance.  Each  chap¬ 
ter  begins  a  new  division. 

The  high  standard  of  living  taught  by  our 
Lord  must  be  apparent  to  every  diligent  stu¬ 
dent  of  this  discourse. 

Jesus  was  methodical  without  being  mechan¬ 
ical,  He  was  orderly  without  being  rigid.  He 
followed  a  plan  but  never  allowed  it  to  be¬ 
come  His  master. 

The  Sermon  is  enriched  by  description,  con¬ 
trast,  and  parable,  but  all  are  arranged  in  a 
lucid  and  natural  order.  The  thought  is  pro¬ 
gressive.  The  climax  is  reached  in  the  tell¬ 
ing  illustration  of  the  builders. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  this  winter  to  con¬ 
duct  a  week-day  Bible  class  of  ladies  in 
Geneva.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  has  been 
carefully  studied  and  discussed  in  the  light  of 
the  other  Gospels.  While  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  an  effort 
was  made  to  find  some  coherency  between  the 
various  parts,  and  the  result  of  the  work  is 
this  analysis,  prepared  at  first  for  my  class, 
but  now  given  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers. 

I  have  read  several  essays  on  the  bomileti- 
oal  value  of  this  discourse,  and  have  noted  the 
general  divisions  given  in  the  standard  com¬ 
mentaries,  but  have  never  seen  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  text.  It  may  be  contended  by 


some  that  it  is  ingenious  rather  than  natural, 
and  by  others  that  it  is  simple  rather  than 
profound.  The  first  criticism  is  hardly  fair, 
but  the  second  is  strictly  true. 


PLAN  OB'  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

Matthew,  Stb.Sth  and  7th  Chapters. 

Thejib,  The  Rcquibekents  or  the  Kufonox  or 
Heaven. 

Introddction. 

Description  or  the  Citizens  or  the  Kinodoh.  v.  3-16. 
L  Their  blessedness  (3-12).  2.  Their  power  and  duty  (13-16). 

I.  Law.  17  48. 

1.  Its  fniflUment  (17-19).  2.  Sni)erlorlty  of  the  Lord’s 
law  (20-48).  a.  Mnrder  and  hati^  (21-26).  b. 
Adultery  and  divorce  (27-32).  e.  Profanity  (33- 
37).  d.  iUtaliation  (^48). 

II.  Contrast  (between  true  and  fasle  obedience),  vi.  1-18. 
1.  Alms  (2-41.  2.  Pra)er  (5-16).  a.  Where  (6-6).  b. 

How  (7-16).  3.  Fasting  (16-18). 

HI.  Aspiration.  19-34. 

1.  The  heart  (19  24).  a.  Its  place  (19-21).  b.  Its  af¬ 
fections  indivisible  (22-24).  2.  The  life  C26-84). 
Its  superiority  over— a.  The  Njdy  (25)  b.  Birds 
(26).  c.  Vegetation  (27-30).  3.  Therefore  avoid 
anxiety  (31-34). 

IV.  Duties,  vll.  1-12. 

1.  Judgment  condemned  (1-6).  2.  Discrimination 
commanded  i6).  3.  Prayer  encouraged  (7-11).  4- 
Summary,  (4olden  Rule  (12). 

Appucation.  18-27. 

1.  Cautions  (18-20).  a.  To  enter  narrow  way  (13-14)* 

b.  To  beware  of  fal-e  prophets  (16-20). 

(1)  Their  appearance  and  reality  (15).  (2)  How 
known  (16-20). 

e.  To  beware  of  self-deception  (21-23). 

(1)  Danger  (22).  (2)  Punishment  (23). 

2.  Test  (24-27).  a.  Endurance  (24-25).  b.  Deatruo 
tion  (264i7). 

Wm.  W.  Weller. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

ROUTINE. 


In  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  entire  human 
race  is  tied  down  to  it.  We  must  attend  reg¬ 
ularly,  whether  we  will  or  no,  to  the  ever- 
recurring  wants  of  our  bodies,  if  we  value  our 
health  and  comfort.  Indifference  here  brings 
feebleness,  sickness,  and  death. 

High-spirited  souls  often  resent  this  neces¬ 
sary  care  for  the  dwelling  place  of  our  true 
selves  amid  these  earthly  surroundings.  The 
housekeeper,  for  example,  must  study  a  con¬ 
stant  change  in  the  bill  of  fare,  or  meet  the 
same  tiresome  round  of  petty  duties  in  the 
management  of  the  home,  or  if  the  home  is 
blessed  with  children,  no  end  of  attention  to 
their  whims  and  necessities. 

So  we  might  go  on  and  illustrate  in  count¬ 
less  ways  the  drudgery  that  exists  throughout 
society  everywhere,  whether  felt  oppressively 
or  not.  Some  of  our  fellow- beings  seem  little 
better  than  machines,  so  controlled  is  their 
hourly  existence  by  scarcely  intermittent  la¬ 
bor.  What  pleasure  and  satisfaction  do  they 
get  from  life  hereupon  earth? 

Evidently  we  cannot  fully  answer  such  a 
question  and  similar  ones  that  are  prompted 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  soul  that  “God 
hath  made.”  But  here,  in  these  last  three 
words,  we  may  find  the  true  guide  and  clue 
to  the  unravelling  of  the  puzzling  problem. 
“God  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves,” 
is  a  truth  that  sounds  forth  from  the  ages, 
and  the  singer  adds,  joyously,  “We  are  His 
people  and  the  sheep  of  His  pasture  I”  There¬ 
fore  we  are  entitled  to  His  care,  we  may  say. 
Isaiah  declares  (Isa.  xliii.  7)  that  we  were 
formed  for  God’s  glory,  and  before  bis  day  it 
was  said  by  similar  divine  direction  that  God 
“hath  made  all  things  for  Himself.”  With 
this  knowledge  before  us,  dare  we  take  the 
position  that  he  has  made  any  of  us  in  vain? 
Can  some  be  so  low  down  in  the  social  scale, 
so  insignificant,  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  ac¬ 
count  to  him  ?  Shame  upon  such  a  thought  1 

Perhaps,  after  all,  then,  routine  may  not  be 
so  harsh  and  unlovely  a  master  as  we  have 
sometimes  been  led  to  think.  The  Saviour’s 
prayer  before  the  agony  of  the  Garden  breathes 
the  petition  that  His  followers  might  be  “kept 
from  the  evil”  of  this  world.  One  of  the  most 
active  agencies  in  securing  this  deliverance  is 
undoubtedly  the  ceaseless  routine  of  every 
one’s  life.  Through  this,  among  other  means, 
our  Saviour’s  prayer  for  us  in  that  hour  of 
sorrow  is  being  ceaselessly  answered. 

To  be  sure,  routine  is  very  severe  with 
many,  and  tempts  some  to  tb^nk  *bat  tbev 
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are  of  small,  if  of  any,  account  in  God’s 
sight.  But  think  a  bit!  When  did  God  ever 
despise  the  day  of  small  things,  even  though 
it  were  the  slow  formation  of  the  lowest  types 
of  living  creatures  in  remote  geological  eras? 
Ask  the  student  of  his  works  in  any  branch 
of  scientific  knowledge.  Perhaps  you  have 
committed  a  most  serious  error  here.  Rou¬ 
tine,  so  common  everywhere,  may,  like  the 
air  we  breathe,  be,  after  all,  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  moral  health  of  mankind 
We  venture  to  assume  that  such  is  the  case. 
As  the  individuals  of  a  family,  a  hamlet,  a 
town,  or  a  city  live  in  any  country,  so  is  God 
denied  or  honored  among  men.  Without  care¬ 
ful  and  ceaseless  attention  to  routine  duties 
and  responsibilities  the  moral  health  of  com 
munities  could  not  be  maintained  at  its  best. 
For  the  earnest  attempt  to  perform  conscien 
tiously  those  things  which,  irrespective  of 
their  dignity  or  importance,  come  properly 
within  our  sphere  of  action,  inevitably  tends 
to  strengthen  character.  Such  endeavor 
serves  to  make  us  more  stable,  faithful,  reg 
ular,  appreciative,  observing,  courageous, 
submissive,  charitable  in  just  that  proportion 
that  we  are  living  upon  Christian  principles. 

A  life  of  busy  routine  should,  however  ab 
sorbing  or  constant  the  activity  of  it,  lead  us 
better  to  understand  the  value  and  the  power 
of  prayer.  It  is  the  persistent  and  ceaseless 
littles  in  human  effort  rather  than  the  great 
and  showy  actions  of  men,  that  tend  most 
powerfully  to  lift  our  race.  Observers  of  the 
heavens  inform  us  that  by  far  the  larger  por 
tion  of  tbe  illumination  of  the  skies  at  night 
comes  from  minute  points  of  light  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  noticed  by  the  ordinary  eye.  So  is  the 
world  leavened  by  the  principles  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  felt  through  countless  humble  believers 
whose  very  presence  in  society  is  often  un¬ 
known  as  agencies  of  any  practical  importance 
in  benefitling  the  human  race. 

The  prayers  of  the  poor  and  the  humble, 
the  meek  who  inherit  the  earth,  the  energy 
of  those  who  labor  with  something  akin  to 
regularity  in  their  faithfulness,  those  who  are 
quite  content  to  do  so  “without  observation,” 
those  whose  devotion  to  the  Master  enables 
them  to  accept  with  sincere  submission,  or  an 
attempt  at  it,  the  lot  which  He  in  His  un¬ 
erring  wisdom  chooses  to  give,  these  make  up 
the  mightiest  agencies  at  work  for  the  exten 
sion  of  that  kingdom  which  Christians  believe 
is  yet  to  fill  “the  whole  earth.” 

WiNTHROP  8.  Gilman. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

The  Ninth  Church,  under  Rev.  C.  E.  Morse, 
keeps  forging  ahead.  One  of  the  latest  moves 
in  this  church  for  tbe  people  has  been  the 
purchase  and  inauguration  of  a  new  pipe 
organ,  a  §1,700  instrument,  the  gift  of  a  Chi¬ 
cago  lady.  There  were  more  than  600  present 
at  the  opening  concert,  and  each  Sabbath  the 
organ  is  being  heard  in  connection  with  an 
orchestra  and  a  chorus  choir,  by  congrega¬ 
tions  that  tax  the  capacity  of  the  building, 
notwithstanding  its  enlargement.  It  begins 
to  be  a  serious  question  whether  further  en¬ 
largement  will  not  be  soon  necessary.  There 
is  something  very  gratifying  in  the  constant 
success  of  this  church  in  a  community  where 
there  are  multitudes  of  people  of  a  class  not 
usually  so  effectually  reached.  The  Men’s 
Club  of  this  church  has  taken  on  a  form  which 
is  intended  to  make  it  the  pioneer  of  a  new 
movement  in  church  clubs  for  men,  giving 
them  something  of  the  features  and  conse¬ 
quent  attractiveness  of  lodges  and  orders  out¬ 
side.  Mr.  Morse  desires  to  see  this  work 
spread  throughout  the  churches.  In  the  Bel- 
den-avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which 
the  Rev.  R.  D.  Scott  is  pastor,  a  similar  or¬ 
ganization  calls  itself  “The  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion”  ;  this  name  would  be  more  acceptable 
to  many.  It  is  fully  officered,  and  has  the 
following  committees :  Executive  and  Finance, 
Printing,  Advertising,  Service,  Reception, 
Bible,  Entertainment,  and  Membership.  A 
banquet  and  address  are  enjoyed  on  tbe  sec¬ 
ond  Monday  in  each  month ;  the  business 
meeting  occurs  on  tbe  fourth  Monday.  The 
banquets  are  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ladies’  Aid  Society.  Besides  these  and  the 
Sabbath  evening  special  services,  a  Bible  De¬ 


pository  has  been  established,  and  other  lines 
of  work  looking  toward  tbe  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  tbe  church  are  taken  up;  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  tbe  Association  need  not  be  members 
of  tbe  church. 

The  good  Presbyterian  folk  at  Austin  have 
been  worshipping  in  the  unfinished  building, 
and  later  in  a  hall,  but  last  Sabbath  they  in¬ 
augurated  tbe  use  of  the  complete  structure 
with  appropriate  and  triumphant  services. 
There  were  three  services  through  the  day ; 
all  the  former  pastors  were  in  attendance  and 
on  duty.  The  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  John 
Clark  Hill,  D.  D.,  asked  for  §12,000  to  complete 
payments  on  the  building,  and  got  it.  Be¬ 
sides  the  usual  church  work,  an  institutional 
work  is  to  be  carried  on,  quite  remarkable  for 
a  community  of  suburban  residences.  Tbe 
Austin  church  is  the  first  in  the  Presbytery  to 
adopt  the  new  Presbyterian  Hymnal.  Dr. 
Hill  introduced  the  new  book  with  appropri¬ 
ate  words  cqncerning  the  service  of  song  in 
the  sanctuary.  To  bis  people  it  would  have 
brought  additional  interest,  as  it  would  to  any 
church,  to  have  the  privilege  recently  enjoyed 
by  the  Ministers’  Association,  of  listening  to 
Prof.  W.  L.  Tomlins  on  “The  Faculty  of 
Song.”  Prof.  Tomlins  is  the  Conductor  of  the 
famous  Apollo  Club  of  this  city,  and  ranks 
high  as  a  musician  and  instructor.  Standing 
before  the  ministers  on  a  recent  Monday,  he 
evidently  felt  the  twofold  inspiration  of  an 
audience  of  cultivated  and  thinking  men,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  of  bis  own  favorite  art. 
President  McCosh’s  injunction  to  stumbling 
students  at  recitation,  “Give  yourself  full  lib* 
erty,  sir,”  would  have  been  quite  out  of  place, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Tomlins  felt  and  used  his 
liberty  to  the  utmost.  Tbe  result  was  a  per¬ 
fect  captivation  of  bis  audience,  as  they  fol* 
lowed  his  reasoning,  listened  to  his  voca^ 
illustrations  of  music,  watched  bia  mimicry, 
and  gave  heed  to  bis  blackboard  work.  It 
was  a  case  of  enthusiasm  begetting  enthusiasm. 

Speaking  of  musicians,  there  is  on  foot  a 
movement  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  that  national  favorite  whom 
Chicago  claims  as  peculiarly  her  own.  Dr 
George  F.  Root.  The  composer  of  words  and 
music  of  so  many  of  our  war  songs  will  soon 
be  brought  to  mind  by  a  life-size  monument 
in  bronze  standing  in  some  one  of  the  public 
parks  of  the  city.  The  preliminary  work  has 
already  been  done  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Music  Trades  Association.  The  Root  I 
Monument  Association  is  now  a  complete  or¬ 
ganization.  Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage  of  the  First 
National  Bank  is  acting  as  Treasurer  and 
custodian  of  the  funds  collected.  Tbe  popular 
subscription  is  intended  to  be  national  in  its 
scope.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  will, 
no  doubt,  take  an  active  interest  in  the  move 
ment.  It  is  of  interest  here  to  remark  that 
Dr.  Root’s  cantata,  left  unfinished  at  hie 
death,  has  been  completed  by  his  eon,  and 
will  soon  be  heard  in  public. 

The  Intercollegiate  Department  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Chicago  is  en¬ 
titled  to  attention.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock 
called  this  department  of  this  world-wide  in¬ 
stitution,  “tbe  great  fact  in  the  religious  life- 
of  our  colleges  of  to-day.”  Dr.  Holmes, 
President  of  Rush  Medical  College,  says  that 
“its  influence  on  the  college  has  been  felt  to 
a  very  marked  degree.”  There  are  said  to  be 
5,000  professional  students  in  this  city,  and 
this  is  the  only  organized  effort  to  reach 
them.  Before  or  upon  their  arrival  these 
young  men  are  made  acquainted  with  tbe 
nature  and  claims  of  tbe  department.  Board¬ 
ing-house  lists  are  furnished,  baggage  looked 
after,  six  welcome  receptions  are  given  in  tbe 
different  sections  of  the  city,  and  thus  tbe 
newcomer  is  made  to  feel  tbe  reality  and 
worth  of  Christian  friendship.  Gymnasium 


work  at  the  Central  and  West  Side  Buildings 
proves  an  attraction ;  in  the  latter  four  classes 
a  week  have  been  held  for  medical  and  dental 
students  alone.  Through  this  department  the 
students  obtain  the  privileges  of  all  that  is  to 
be  had  at  the  Central  and  West  Side  Depart¬ 
ments,  reading  rooms,  libraries,  parlors,  en¬ 
tertainments,  and  social  enjoyments.  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  and  open  house  on  New  Year’s 
Day  have  effectually  appealed  to  large  num¬ 
bers.  In  the  spiritual  work,  weekly  meetings 
are  held  in  a  number  of  the  medical  and  den¬ 
tal  schools,  the  total  attendance  during  1894 
being  4,300  The  expense  of  the  department 
is  only  about  §1,200  a  year.  The  'Advisory 
Board  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  pysicians 
and  dentists. 

The  Bible  Institute  (Mr.  Moody’s)  on  Insti¬ 
tute  Place,  adjoining  the  Chicago-avenue 
Church,  announces  a  special  conference  for 
ministers  and  Christian  workers,  to  be  held 
from  April  1st  to  April  80th.  There  will  be 
not  only  the  regular  work  of  the  Institute, 
open  to  all  who  choose  to  attend,  but  also 
special  lectures  given  by  Superintendent  Tor- 
rey,  Professor  White,  and  Dr.  Erdman.  Nearly 
one  hundred  from  different  parte  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  present  last  April  to  enjoy  a  similar 
opportunity,  and  it  is  expected  that  fully  as 
many  will  attend  this  year.  Accommodations 
for  a  limited  number  at  low  rates  can  be  had 
at  the  Institute. 

The  Chicago  Bible  Society  has  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  and  election  of  officers.  The 
President  is  Mr.  N.  S.  Bouten,  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  and  Agent  continues  to  be  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Mack.  The  number  of  Bibles  dis¬ 
tributed  during  the  last  year  exceeded  those 
given  out  during  the  year  preceding.  During 
the  entire  fifty-five  years  of  the  Society’s  ex¬ 
istence  it  has  amounted  to  083,319  copies. 
The  erection  of  a  Bible  House  is  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  though  not  at  any  early  day,  in  spite  of 
which  contributions  have  been  coming  in. 
The  report  of  the  Bible  workers  showed  32,  - 
856  visits  made  during  the  year,  2,047  meet¬ 
ings  held  or  addressed,  2,598  families  found 
neglecting  public  worship,  and  49,498  pages  of 
tracts  distributed. 

At  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  the  pulpit  is 
being  supplied  by  various  preachers,  owing  to 
the  absence  in  California,  with  hie  wife,  of 
the  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  8.  Plumer 
Bryan.  A  series  of  lectures  has  just  begun  in 
this  church,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Au¬ 
gustus  S.  Carrier,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Cognate  Languages  in  McCormick  Sem¬ 
inary.  It  is  announced  that  this  course  has 
been  arranged  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  that  large 
circle  of  thoughtful  Christians  of  various  de¬ 
nominations  who  desire  informnation  from 
a  competent  authority  on  the  questions  at 
issue  concerning  the  early  religion  of  Israel. 
The  subjects  dealt  with  are:  “The  Five  Books 
of  Moses:  Theories  and  Assumptions”  ;  “The 
Ten  Plagues  as  a  Test  of  the  Literary  Unity 
of  the  Pentateuch”;  “The  Tabernacle  in  the 
Wilderness:  Was  it  a  Fact  or  a  Figment  of 
the  Priests  of  the  Exile!”  “Hilkiah’s  Discov¬ 
ery  in  the  House  of  tbe  Lord.” 

Prof.  Howard  Osgood,  D. D. ,  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Theological  Seminary,  has  recently  deliv¬ 
ered  a  course  of  lectures  extraordinary  before 
McCormick  Seminary  Faculty  and  students, 
which  have  been  highly  prized. 

Lake  View  church  has  a  new  pastor  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Wissner,  Ph.  D., 
late  of  Philadelphia. 

Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  G.  James  Jones  of  Maywood 
has  been  called  to  Carliiiville,  Ill. 

Secretary  Worden  has  recently  been  in  the 
city  holding  a  conference  with  a  number  of 
State  Superintendents  of  Sabbath  school  Work. 
He  was  heard  at  the  last  Ministers’  Meeting. 

New  members  have  recently  been  received 
as  follows:  Hyde  Park,  27;  'Third,  26;  Cove¬ 
nant,  15 ;  Endeavor,  14 ;  Normal  Park,  8. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  March  12, 1896. 
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The  Outlook  notes  the  provisions  of  the 
school  bill  now  before  the  Legislature  at 
Albany,  and  which,  once  adopted  for  New 
York,  will  doubtless  serve  as  a  pattern  for 
more  than  one  of  our  chief  cities : 

The  sub- committee  to  which  was  referred 
the  different  bills,  has  agreed  upon  a  measure 
which  adopts  the  main  features  of  the  Pavey 
Bill,  and  includes  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  prepared  last  year  by  the  Committe  of 
Seventy.  It  abolishes  the  entire  system  of 
ward  trustees  from  and  after  June  30th  of 
this  year,  and  thus  cuts  the  ground  from 
under  some  of  the  worst  abuses  in  our  system 
as  now  organized.  The  abolition  of  the  ward 
trustees  concentrates  instead  of  divides  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  will  go  far  to  limit  the  play 
of  those  personal  and  narrowly  local  influ¬ 
ences  which  have  hitherto  wrought  such  mis¬ 
chief.  When  the  school  system  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Board  of  Education,  it  will  be 
possible  to  fasten  responsibility  upon  indi 
viduals,  and  to  bring  a  deflnite  body  to  the 
bar  of  public  opinion.  The  proposed  measure 
retains  and  increases  the  number  of  inspec¬ 
tors  :  it  provides  for  the  division  of  the  city 
into  fifteen  school  inspection  districts  of  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  population,  and  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  five  inspectors  for  each  of  these 
districts.  The  appointing  power  is  lodged  in 
the  Mayor,  in  order  that,  being  independent 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  these  inspectors 
may  represent  more  independently  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  taxpayers  and  citizens.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  the  teachers  and  principals  shall 
hereafter  be  selected  exclusively  from  an  eligi¬ 
ble  list,  the  constitution  of  which  is  carefully 
guarded  in  the  inteiests  of  competency,  in¬ 
telligence.  and  promotion  according  to  merit. 
All  nominations  are  to  be  made  from  this  list 
by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  nomination 
of  the  Board  of  School  Superintendents.  This 
Board  is  a  new  feature.  The  bill  nrovides  for 
its  organization  on  the  first  of  July  by  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  his  assist¬ 
ants.  It  is  supposed,  therefore,  to  represent 
the  best  training  and  expert  knowledge  which 
the  school  system  can  supply.  It  is  to  nomi¬ 
nate  all  principals  and  teachers,  and  to  have 
large  powers  in  the  arrangement  of  courses  of 
study  and  the  settlement  of  all  educational 
questions.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  high  schools,  which  the  school 
system  of  this  city  has  heretofore  entirely 
lacked.  There  may  be  some  question  about 
specific  provisions  of  this  bill,  but  about  its 
general  soundness  there  can  be,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  no  question.  The  passage  of  this  meas¬ 
ure.  or  of  something  akin  to  it,  is  absolutely 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  step  to  that  educa¬ 
tional  reorganization  which  this  city  needs 
perhaps  more  than  it  needs  anything  else. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  writes  of  Mexico 
as  a  field  for  missions  in  this  inspiring  strain : 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  North  for  the  striking  suggestion  that 
the  very  heart  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is.  that 
the  Christian  people  of  the  United  States  must 
give  a  pure  and  uplifting  Christianity  to  all 
the  people  of  the  American  continents.  Re¬ 
cent  events  have  brought  into  close  relations 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  repub¬ 
lics  that  lie  to  the  South.  There  was  never  a 
time  when  these  people  in  all  Central  America 
and  in  South  America  looked  so  anxiously  to 
our  country  for  friendly  protection  and  for 
neighborly  help  as  they  do  to  day.  The  free 
institutions  of  the  United  States  are  winning 
admiration  and  imitation  in  all  these  small 
&nd  weaker  countries. 

What  a  splendid  opportunity  I  What  an  open 
door  has  God’s  providence  opened  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  churches !  To  bear  to  them  the  blessings 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  to  plant  schools, 
and  Christian  homes  throughout  the  degraded 
and  ignorant  peoples  of  remote  interiors,  to 
give  them  the  free,  Christian  Church  and  the 
open  Bible,  and  a  converted,  educated  minis¬ 
try  I  It  would  not  surprise  us  to  see  a  large 
awakening  of  responsibility  toward  these 
countries,  whose  political  welfare  in  such 
large  degree  rests  under  the  broad  shelter  of 
the  American  Monroe  assumption.  Especially 
must  a  serious  responsibility  be  acknowledged 
for  the  nearest  neighbor  to  the  South,  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  The  special  responsibility 
lies  in  the  immediate  contact,  in  the  close  and 
'^creasing  relations  of  travel  and  commerce, 
in  the  unmistakable  knowledge  of  the  urgent 


needs,  and  in  the  open  opportunity  afforded  to 
us;  and  as  Miss  Janet  Houston  writes:  “Mex¬ 
ico  is  ‘yours  for  the  winning  !’  ” 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  has  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  such  an  opportunity  to 
hear  good  fruit  as  among  the  people  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  Central  and  South  America.  And  no¬ 
where  has  it  borne  such  evil  fruit.  Since  the 
days  of  the  Spanish  conquest  and  occupation, 
it  has  had  undisputed  possession.  Instead  of 
enlightenment  and  education,  freedom  and 
manhood,  pure  homes  and  happy  womanhood, 
it  has  enslaved  and  oppressed,  bound  in  chtws 
of  a  most  cruel  superstition,  and  stood  the  im¬ 
placable  foe  of  all  Christian  effort  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  people.  Whatever  may  be  the 
indictments  of  history  against  Rome,  there  can 
be  nothing  so  unquestionable  and  so  terrible 
as  the  arraignment  made  by  the  condition  of 
the  Spanish  speaking  peoples  of  America. 
To  day  fanaticism  the  most  extreme,  false  se¬ 
curity  as  to  religious  hopes,  accompanied  by 
the  skepticism  of  those  who  lose  faith  in  the 
Romish  Church,  are  the  barriers  that  confront 
our  Protestant  Christianity.  Yet,  there  is  not 
a  State  or  town  of  importance  in  Mexico  where 
a  Protestant  mission  may  not  be  found.  That 
remarkable  man,  the  late  President  Juarez,  an 
Indian  by  birth,  declared  on  his  death-bed 
that  the  hope  of  Mexico  was  in  Protestant 
Christianity. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  elucidates  a 
matter  that  hardly  calls  for  such  painstaking, 
seeing  that  it  is  an  altogether  herculean  task 
to  prompt  and  prod  our  politicians  whenever 
they  go  astray,  especially  during  a  campaign 
year : 

A  sentence  in  President  Cleveland’s  speech 
at  the  recent  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary 
Meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall  has  been  unsparingly 
criticized,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  himself  bitterly 
censured  for  it,  notably  by  the  people  of  the 
West,  and  even  openly  by  their  representatives 
in  the  United  States  Congress.  He  is  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  slanderer  of  his  fellow  country¬ 
men  who  reside  in  the  West.  The  gist  of  his 
remarks  is  given  on  the  next  page,  and  the 
sentence  objected  to  is  the  one  in  which  he 
speaks  of  “conditions,”  incident  to  the  new 
settlements  in  the  West,  “which  (to  quote  his 
own  words)  if  unchecked  and  uncorrected,  fix 
upon  the  new  commuity,  by  their  growth  and 
expansion,  a  character  and  disposition  which, 
while  dangerous  to  peace  and  order  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  development,  develop  into 
badly  regulated  municipalities,  corrupt  and 
unsafe  territories,  and  undesirable  States.” 
It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Cleveland’s  critics 
are  guilty  of  an  absolute  misconstruction  of 
bis  spirit  and  words.  He  did  not  say  that 
the  Western  municipalities  and  States  and 
territories  were  badly  regulated,  undesirable, 
and  unsafe,  but  impliedly  that  they  were  just 
the  reverse,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Home 
Mission  work  of  the  Church  had  kept  pace 
with  the  advancing  tide  of  Western  migration 
whereby  the  evil  conditions  to  which  he 
alluded  bad  been  checked  and  corrected.  The 
President  undoubtedly  designed  his  utterance 
to  be  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  cause  in  the  interest  of  which  the  great 
meeting  was  held. 

The  Voice  discovers  a  possible  way  out  of  a 
libel  suit  for  Mr.  Astor,  now  of  London : 

Iiady  Somerset  has  brought  suit  against 
William  Waldorf  Astor  for  $25,000,  and  we 
hope  she  will  get  it.  She  doesn’t  need  it, 
and  he  wouldn’t  feel  the  loss,  but  the  moral 
effect  of  a  verdict  in  her  favor  would  be  worth 
something.  Some  time  ago  Lady  Somerset 
undertook  the  reformation,  in  one  of  her  lit¬ 
tle  country  cottages  consecrated  to  such  work, 
of  the  most  notorious  woman  drunkard  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Jane  Cakebread.  The  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  soon  seemed  to  indicate  that  Jane 
Cakebread  was  insane  as  well  as  an  inebriate. 
Lady  Somerset  had  to  let  her  go,  and  when 
Jane  appeared  again  for  about  tbe  400th  time 
before  a  police  court,  she  suggested  that  Jane 
be  sent  to  an  insane  asylum  instead  of  to  jail. 
Tbe  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Mr.  Astor’s  tory  sheet, 
sneeringly  remarked  that  it  bad  little  doubt 
Jahe  was  insane,  since  the  editor  had  always 
thought  that  Lady  Somerset  was  enough  to 
drive  any  one  mad.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
suit,  and  big  lawyers  have  been  engaged  on 
each  side.  Libel  suits  in  England  are  no  joke. 
We  advise  Mr.  Astor  to  settle  the  matter.  He 
can  do  so  handsomely  by  declaring  that  he 
meant  that  Lady  Somerset  is  enough  to  drive 
any  man  mad  because  of  her  beauty,  her  gra¬ 
cious  presence,  and  her  nobility  of  soul,  which 
would  be  both  true  and  gallant. 


The  Churchman  does  not  at  all  agree  witk 
certain  members  of  Congress  who  made  haste 
to  criticise  President  Cleveland’s  speech  at 
the  great  Home  Missionary  Meeting  in  New 
York: 

It  is  not  difiSoult  to  perceive  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  advocacy  of  Home  Missions  being  called 
in  question,  simply  for  party  purposes.  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  appeal  for  missions  in  the  remote 
districts  of  the  country  does  but  substantiate 
tbe  statements  made  by  many,  if  not  all,  of 
our  missionary  bishops.  Bishop  Brooke  of 
Oklahoma  has  over  and  over  again  based  his 
appeals  for  help  in  his  missionaiw  jurisdiction 
upon  those  very  conditions  of  Western  life  to 
which  President  Cleveland  so  eloquently  re¬ 
ferred.  The  condition  of  many  new  settle¬ 
ments  in  Amercia  is  often  urged  as  tbe  strong¬ 
est  reason  why  we  should  convert  the  heathen 
at  home  before  we  send  forth  missionaries  to 
foreign  lands.  It  is  altogether  beside  the 
mark  to  state,  as  one  member  of  Congress 
did,  that  within  the  sound  of  the  President’s 
voice  there  were  dens  of  evil  (in  tbe  Tender¬ 
loin  district,  for  example)  far  more  depraved 
than  anything  which  can  be  found  in  the 
newly  settled  towns  and  cities  of  tbe  West. 
In  every  great  cty,  whether  it  be  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don,  or  New  York,  there  are  depths  of  vice 
which  cannot  be  fathomed  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  in  newly  settled  districts  of 
the  United  States  there  is  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  indifference  to  the  ministrations  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  that  the  missionaries  of  every 
name  and  sect  bemoan  this  circumstance. 
Gambling  is  vastly  on  the  increase  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  but  it  is  specially  the 
dominating  vice  of  tbe  “settler.”  Deeds  of 
violence,  and  especially  lynching,  character¬ 
ize  newly  settled  communities. 

Accounts  of  tbe  most  terrible  and  cruel 
enormities  in  distant  States  reach  us  from 
time  to  time,  and  prove  beyond  question  that 
the  religious  sense  of  the  people  under  new 
conditions  of  life  becomes  completely  blunted. 
Honorable  congressmen  and  senators  of  thia 
great  republic  would  act  wisely  if  they  would 
keep  the  mean  tricks  of  politics  out  of  the 
serious  claims  of  religion.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  “a  politician  thinks  of  the  next 
election,  but  a  statesman  of  tbe  next  genera¬ 
tion,”  and  when  our  Presbyterian  brethren 
invited  the  President  to  preside  at  their  “rally” 
for  Home  Missions,  they  acted  as  Christian 
statesmen ;  for  they  wisely  endeavored  to 
secure  the  full  endorsement  of  the  higheat 
authority  in  the  land  to  the  pressing  claims 
of  Home  Missions. 

Robert  South  used  to  say  that  there  were 
times  when  “the  thorough  paced  politician 
must  laugh  at  the  squeamishness  of  his  con¬ 
science,”  and  there  surely  must  be  laughter 
somewhere  at  the  present  time.  It  certainly 
will  not  be  beard  among  religious  people  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  pressing'  claims 
of  our  Western  States  upon  Home  Missions. 
It  probably  has  been  heard  in  tbe  lobbies  of 
the  Capitol  of  Washington  I  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
admirable  address  expressed  the  feelings  of  all 
right-.iiinded  observers  of  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  national  life,  and  his  speech  will 
stand  to  bis  credit  among  generations  yet  un¬ 
born,  who  may,  perhaps,  call  in  question  some 
features  of  his  administration. 

The  Christian  Register  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  has 
been  working  earnestly  to  eliminate  politics 
from  the  Indian  service : 

Secretary  Hoke  Smith  has  considered  no 
applications  for  appointment  to  tbe  Indian 
service  within  tbe  last  twelve  months  except 
from  persons  who  have  already  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  it.  He  has  appointed  men  without 
regard  to  party  ties,  some  of  them  Republi¬ 
cans  who  have  made  good  records  under  for¬ 
mer  administrations.  He  has  carried  out  the 
spirit  of  tbe  civil  service  law  in  making  pro¬ 
motions.  All  this  is  a  matter  of  grief  to  the 
politicians,  whose  aouls  are  vexed  to  see  spoil 
taken  from  their  very  grasp.  They  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  obstruct  bis  nominations  in  tbe 
Senate.  Three  or  four  nominations  have  not 
been  confirmed  because  tbe  nominees  were  not 
residents  of  the  States  in  which  their  duties 
were  to  be  performed.  This  is  tbe  so  called 
home  role  law,  which,  under  this  harmless 
and  specious  title,  conceals  a  plot  to  revive 
the  spoils  system.  Every  friend  of  the  Indian, 
as  well  as  of  good  government,  ought  to  set 
himself  against  the  insinuation  into  the  Indian 
service  of  the  abominable  system  which  tbe 
President  and  Secretary  Smith  are  doing  so 
I  much  to  keep  out. 
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nPORTAKCE  OF  READING  THE  BIBLE 
INTELLIGENTLY. 

By  Thomas  Kirby  Baris,  D.D. 

The  Word  of  God  ia  infinitely  precious. 
And  the  moat  important  business  any  man 
has  to  attend  to  is  to  **  search  the  Scriptures. " 
The  Bible  is  “a  lamp  unto  our  feet  and  a  light 
•nto  our  path.”  A  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
as  God  has  revealed  it  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
*more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  yea,  than 
maoh  fine  gold ;  sweeter  also  than  honey  and 
the  honeycomb.”  But  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible  there 
is  danger ;  danger,  that  is,  of  misreading  and 
aaiaapplying  portions  of  it.  “Understandest 
thoa  what  thou  reisdest”  is  therefore  a  very 
pertinent  question  for  every  one  who  reads 
the  Book  of  books,  and  especially  for  every 
one  who  would  expound  the  Scripture  to  oth¬ 
ers.  .  To  read  the  sacred  records  without 
understanding  them  is  to  labor  without  profit, 
and  to  expound  without  understanding  them 
is  to  be  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  A  misin¬ 
terpreted  Bible  is  a  principal  source  of  error ; 
it  is,  indeed,  the  stronghold  of  much  of  the 
error  that  ia  abroad  in  Christian  countries. 
A  rightly  interpreted  Bible  is  the  only  means 
ot  saving  knowledge  to  the  individual,  and  of 
trne  civilisation  to  a  people.  It  has  been  well 
said,  "The  free  and  wise  use  of  reason  is,  to 
Bsen,  the  infallible  condition  of  all  saving 
faith  and  of  all  right  acquaintance  with  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  attain  that  acquaintance 
is,  in  a  high  sense,  the  main  business  of  every 
man  in  this  life.  ” 

Bat  many  seem  to  give  up  exercising  their 
reason  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  read  the 
sacred  volume.  Thoy  appear  to  regard  every¬ 
thing  in  it  as  if  it  were  a  direct  address  from 
the  Almighty  to  themselves  at  the  present 
time,  and  as  if  the  statements  or  directions 
are  to  be  applied,  in  every  case,  literally,  to 
themselves  and  their  own  circumstances. 
How  this  blind  and  unintelligent  reading  of 
Beripture  may  be  a  snare.  A  literal  applica- 
thm  to  ourselves,  in  circumstances  so  widely 
different  from  those  which  existed  when  the 
statement  was  made  or  the  directions  given, 
may  lead  us  very  far  astray. 

The  Scriptures  were  originally  written  for 
or  addressed  in  dark  periods  to  rude  peoples, 
whose  point  of  view  was  entirely  different 
from  ours  in  Gospel-enlightened  lands.  It 
would  not  be  reasonable,  therefore,  or  proper 
for  us  to  apply  to  ourselves,  word  for  word, 
whatever  the  divine  Being  caused  to  be  com- 
munoiated  to  them.  From  what  He  caused  to 
ha  said  to  the  ancient  Jews  or  primitive  Chris- 
thmn.  we  are  to  infer  what  He  would  say  to 
■a,  if  he  were  to  make  special  revelation  now. 
Of  course,  whatever  spiritual  truth  was  made 
known  to  them  was  intended  for  all  time,  and 
whatever  moral  precept  was  enjoined  upon 
them  was  intended  for  all  men,  because  that 
which  is  spiritual,  as  also  that  which  is  moral, 
is  unchangeable.  But,  along  with  these  spir¬ 
itual  truths  and  moral  precepts,  statements 
were  made  and  directions  given  which  were 
formal  and  eternal  in  their  nature,  or  local 
ud  transient  in  their  application,  and  which 
eunnot  be  applied  to  ourselves  and  our  times 
without  barm. 

We  ought  to  pray  and  labor,  above  all 
things,  that  we  may  have  a  close  insight  into 
the  true  moral  and  spiritual  significance  of 
those  ancient  and  God-given  records.  The 
real  sense  or  true  spirit  of  the  sacred  record 
is  infinitely  more  important  than  the  literal 
statement,  except  where  the  verbal  proposi- 
tioo  is  an  immutable  spiritual  truth  or  an  un- 
ohangeable  moral  precept. 

This  is  no  novel  doctrine.  It  is  a  principle 
osi  which  all  intelligent  Christians  act  in  ret- 
ssunoe  to  many  things  contained  in  the  Bible, 


especially  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  New  Testament  is  no  more  to  he 
regarded  in  all  particulars  than  that  of  the 
Old.  To  follow  the  letter  in  all  things  would 
require  us  to  have  a  king  and  strong  military 
government.  The  letter  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  does  not  recognize  any  other  form  of 
government.  But  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Bible 
requires  and  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a 
milder  and  more  equitable  form.  The  great 
confiict  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fought  in  the  pulpit,  through  the  press, 
and  on  fields  of  blood,  was  to  decide  whether 
a  Christian  nation  should  regard  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  in  reference  to  the 
form  of  civil  government. 

So  the  letter  of  the  Bible  is  in  favor  of 
slave- holding.  As  a  consequence,  many  good 
people,  before  the  Civil  War  in  our  country, 
defended  and  advocted  it,  unjust  and  inhuman 
as  the  system  was.  They  read  the  Bible,  and 
there  they  found  that  good  men  held  slaves  in 
the  early  ages,  and  that  God  tolerated  the 
practice.  This  bewildered  and  misled  them. 
But  the  majority  of  Christians  in  this  coun¬ 
try  had  had  their  eyes  opened  to  see  what 
Christians  in  other  countries  had  long  seen, 
that  while  the  letter  of  the  Bible  could  be 
appealed  to  in  favor  of  slavery,  the  whole 
spirit  and  drift  of  the  Scriptures  were  opposed 
to  it  and  called  loudly  for  its  abolition.  And 
so  the  great  battle  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century  in  the  United  States  had  to  be 
whether  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  God’s 
Word  should  be  regarded  in  the  settlement  of 
the  slavery  question.  The  letter  of  the  Bible 
was  with  the  people  in  the  Sooth,  as  their  re¬ 
ligious  instructors  had  taught  them.  In  a 
very  significant  sense  it  killed  them.  But  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  humanity,  breathing 
through  all  the  Gospel,  gave  life  and  power 
and  victory  to  the  anti  slavery  hosts  of  the 
North. 

The  closing  years  of  this  great  century  find 
the  Christian  world  in  the  midst  of  another 
contest,  waxing  hotter  and  hotter,  and 
brought  about  in  the  same  way.  The  letter 
of  Holy  Scriptures  is  favorable  to  wine- bibbing 
and  is  against  the  total  abstinence  people.  A 
blind  regal'd  to  the  mere  letter  keeps  the 
pulpit  in  many  places  quiet  when  it  ought  to 
be  outspoken  against  iniquity.  It  leads  many 
church  members  astray,  and  is  peopling  hell 
with  the  victims  of  alcoholic  drinks.  It  bol 
sters  up  the  puree  proud  and  domineering 
liquor  traffic  of  Great  Britain  and  America  at 
a  time  when  Christianity  and  humanity  and 
civilization  are,  with  united  voices,  demand¬ 
ing  that  it  be  suppressed.  But  while  the  letter 
of  the  Bible  is  being  used  to  deal  death  and 
destruction  on  every  hand,  the  spirit  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  brotherly  love,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  God,  is  with  the  friends  and 
advocates  of  total  abstinence  and  prohibition. 
And  it  needs  no  prophet’s  ken  to  foretell  the 
result  of  the  present  confiict. 

So  the  letter  of  the  Bible  is  favorable  to  the 
subjection  of  woman.  The  inspired  Paul  is 
frequently  quoted  against  those  who  are 
claiming  larger  liberty  for  the  handmaidens 
of  the  Lord.  Earnest  advocates  of  woman’s 
rights  are  in  great  danger,  if  they  have  not 
studied  the  principles  of  Scripture  interpreta¬ 
tion,  of  losing  confidence  in  the  holy  men  who 
spake  and  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  writer  beard  a  distin¬ 
guished  lady  lecturing  on  the  subject  of 
"Woman  at  the  Present  Day.”  She  said  many 
true  things,  and  gave  a  statement  of  facts 
which  ought  to  have  had  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  minds  of  her  hearers.  But  her 
flings  at  the  Apostle  Paul  and  at  the  doctrine 
of  divine  inspiration  were  calculated  entirely 
to  destroy  the  influence  even  of  her  facts  and 
arguments  with  the  people  who  listened  to 


her,  who  were,  probably  without  exception, 
sincere  believers  in  evangelical  religion. 

Some  of  us  are  in  favor  of  giving  to  good 
women  all  the  rights  and  privileges  they  may 
desire,  whether  in  the  church  or  in  civil 
society,  who  at  the  same  time  reverently  bow 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  believe  that  the  Apos' 
tie  Paul  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  when 
he  directed  the  Christian  women  of  Corinth 
to  keep  quiet  in  the  church.  A  clear  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  that  a  direction  given  by  an 
inspired  man  which  was  needed  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances,  is  inapplicable 
now,  under  circumstances  entirely  different, 
circumstances  brought  about  by  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel  itself,  might  preserve  many 
people  from  hurtful  and  dangerous  error. 
Such  a  deplorable  monstrosity  as  The  Wom¬ 
an’s  Bible  would  not  have  been  possible  if  this 
subject  were  generally  understood. 

The  misreading  and  misapplying  of  Holy 
Scriptures  leading  to  results  so  disastrous 
and  fatal,  it  is  not  surprising  that  special 
warnings  against  following  the  mere  letter 
are  given  in  the  Word  itself.  The  Apostle 
Paul  says  that  be  and  bis  fellow  laborers 
had  been  "made  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament,  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit, 
for,”  he  adds,  "the  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  givetb  life.”  And  at  another  time,  be 
expresses  an  anxious  desire  that  Christians 
"should  serve  in  newness  of  the  spirit  and 
not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter.  ” 

The  wrong  use  made  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  defending  of  hoary  iniquities  by  appeals 
to  the  Bible,  and  the  coldness  with  which  the 
Church,  as  such,  usually  regards  reforms, 
has  presented  Christianity,  especially  in  the 
present  century,  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and 
multiplied  the  number  of  unbelievers  and  op¬ 
ponents. 

The  success  of  the  Gospel  and  the  coming 
of  Christ’s  kingdom  are  hindered  by  nothing 
more  effectually  than  by  that  blind  conserva¬ 
tism  which  misreads  the  Bible,  dreads 
changes,  and  deplores  progress.  In  a  word, 
where  there  is  so  much  of  error,  sin,  and 
wrong,  changes  are  to  be  desired  above  all 
things,  that  is,  the  changes  and  progress 
effected  by  the  reformatory  spirit  of  Christ’s 
Gospel.  Now  mark  this:  it  is  a  blind  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible  which  makes 
so  many  Christian  people  conservative  in  their 
philosophy  of  life  and  in  their  practical  poli¬ 
tics,  and  afraid  of  every  blessed  reform  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Gospel  and  Spirit  of  Christ.  It 
is  an  earnest  study  of  the  Scriptures,  a  desire 
to  catch  their  true  meaning,  much  prayer  for 
the  influences  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  a  faithful  effort  to  obey  Christ  in  all 
things,  that  make  other  Christians  radical 
and  progressive  in  their  views  and  in  their 
politics. 

The  first  preachers  of  Christianity  were 
charged  with  turning  the  world  upside  down. 
The  predicted  result  of  Christ’s  reign  (and 
He  is  reigning  now,  although  unrecognized 
by  many  people  and  by  many  governments), 
is  to  make  all  things  new.  The  forerunner  of 
the  world’s  Great  Teacher  declared  that 
when  He  came  He  would  introduce  the  most 
radical  changes,  that  He  would  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  tree.  How  poor  and  pitiful  a 
business  is  it  then  for  a  Christian  to  spend  his 
time  and  strength  in  trying  to  preserve  things 
just  as  they  are,  or  to  restore  things  to  their 
former  state  I  "Our  God  is  marching  on,” 
and  His  peofde,  to  be  useful  and  happy,  must 
keep  step  with  the  music  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  onward  march  of  events  toward  the  right¬ 
eousness  and  peace  and  joy  of  the  coming 
kingdom. 

How  unhappy  are  they  who  cling  to  their 
idols  and  worship  the  past  1  Oh,  the  happiest 
souls  in  this  world  are  they  who,  in  full  sym- 
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pathy  \vith  the  Head  of  redeemed  humanity, 
both  in  Hie  sufferings  and  sorrows  and  in  His 
conquests  and  joys,  are  working  together 
with  Him  to  overcome  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world  by  means  of  the  good  that  He  has 
brought  into  it,  and  to  hasten  the  reign  of 
Christ  and  His  saints— the  happy  time  when 
“the  kingdom  and  dominion  and  the  greatness 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven  shall 
be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and 
obey  Him.” 

tenement 
Ibouse  Cbaptcr 

77  MADISON  STREET. 

Mrs.  Gbokgs  H.  McObew,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Briewstbr,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasnrer. 

Miss  Cuarlottb  A.  Watbrburt,  Sapt. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  HEBREW  SEWING  CLASS. 

Last  Tuesday  afternoon  I  carried  out  a  plan 
which  I  have  bad  in  mind  for  some  time, 
namely,  to  visit  the  sewing  class  for  Hebrew 
children,  which  meets  once  a  week  at  the 
Chapter  House.  The  only  reason  for  holding 
a  separate  class  for  these  children  is  that  the 
regular  class  meets  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
this  being  the  Hebrew  Sabbath,  the  orthodox 
Jews  will  not  allow  their  children  to  come. 

On  Tuesday,  you  may  remember,  the 
weather  was  threatening,  and  there  was  snow 
in  the  air,  so  that  the  attendance  was  smaller 
than  usual,  but  even  then  there  were  about 
twenty  five  little  girls  present.  They  were 
sitting  in  a  circle  in  kindergarten  chairs,  each 
with  her  bit  of  work  in  her  hand,  and  the 
four  teachers  were  going  from  one  to  the 
other,  helping  t<^  thread  those  troublesome 
needles,  and  giving  instruction. 

When  I  explained  my  errand,  the  head 
teacher  asked  the  children  to  sing  for  me. 
They  all  stood,  bolding  their  work,  and  sang 
two  songs  about  the  benefits  and  pleasures  of 
learning  to  sew.  They  were  jolly  little  songs, 
and  the  children  looked  as  if  they  meant  it 
when  they  sang  to  the  tune  of  “O  Susannah”: 

“  But  ob,  my  sewing 

That's  the  work  for  me. 

,  I  can  have  the  nicest  time 

With  8e\ving  on  my  knee." 

After  the  songs  I  asked  one  or  two  of  the 
children  to  show  me  their  work,  that  1  might 
understand  something  of  their  system.  Hav¬ 
ing  found  out  all  1  wanted  to  know,  I  sat 
down  to  take  a  general  survey,  but  the  teacher 
came  to  me  and  said:  “lam  afraid  you  will 
have  to  go  the  rounds  or  there  will  be  hurt 
feelings.”  And  sure  enough  there  would  have 
been,  as  you  could  see  from  their  faces.  When 
all  the  work  bad  been  examined,  I  understood 
perfectly  the  first  three  steps  in  the  system, 
and  just  how  well  one  must  be  done  before 
the  next  could  be  taken  up.  No  I.  is  sewing 
two  pieces  of  cloth  together  over  and  over ; 
No.  2  is  hemming,  and  No.  8  is  running  on  a 
line  drawn  with  the  pencil.  No  one  has  yet 
reached  No.  4,  but  I  was  told  that  when  all 
the  steps  are  mastered,  one  knows  all  the 
stitches  necessary  to  make  an  apron  with 
felled  seams  and  a  buttonhole.  I  am  afraid 
our  children  will  not  get  to  the  apron  this 
year,  for  the  class  was  only  started  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  but  if  they  only  master  a  few  steps  there 
is  just  so  much  gained. 

Among  the  children  1  noticed  little  Fannie, 
a  delicate,  feeble-minded  child,  who  has 
learned  all  she  knows  at  the  Chapter  House. 


When  her  mother  brought  her  to  the  kinder 
garten  about  three  years  ago,  she  was  much 
beyond  kindergarten  age,  and  so  backward 
and  helpless  that  the  teacher  despaired  of  do¬ 
ing  anything  with  her.  The  mother  begged 
to  have  her  stay,  and  gradually  she  improved 
so  that  she  seemed  quite  another  child.  On 
Tuesday  she  was  working  away  at  the  “over 
and  over,”  and  as  1  took  up  her  work  she  said> 
“Only  big  stitches  yet.”  They  did  not  need  a 
magnifying  glass,  to  be  sure,  but  they  were 
fairly  even,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  for  a  child 
who  three  years  ago  had  not  sufficient  con¬ 
trol  of  her  hands  to  feed  herself.  Her  teach 
ers  always  say,  “Fannie  tries  so  hard,”  and 
that  is  half  the  battle. 

When  the  sewing  was  over,  colored  tickets 
were  given  to  the  children  who  bad  come 
with  clean  hands  and  faces  and  with  ail  the 
buttons  on  their  shoes,  and  a  few  unfortunates 
who  had  been  careless  in  these  particulars 
were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  white 
ones.  Then  a  march  was  played,  and  they 
filed  out,  saying  “Goodbye”  to  the  teachers  as 
they  paseed.  Altogether  it  was  an  interesting 
little  show  and  a  great  credit  to  the  teachers 
who  are  conducting  the  class  so  ably. 

We  acknowledge  10  garments,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

A  postal  card  asking  for  information  has 
been  received  in  a  very  blurred  condition.  It 
was  signed  “Watkins.”  Will  the  writer  kindly 
send  her  address,  as  it  cannot  be  made  out? 

Gbcistlan 

Enbeavor. 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

■  Kept  from  God. 

March  23.  By  pride.  I-iaiah  2 : 10-22. 

21.  By  falsehood.  Psalms  A2: 1-9. 

25.  By  hatred.  Leviticus  19 : 13  18. 

26.  Bv  hiDOctlsy.  Matthew  23: 1-33. 

27.  By  selfisbuess.  Luke  6: 36-35. 

28.  By  cowardice.  Matthew  26  :  56, 69-75. 

29.  Topic-Thiuas  that  keep  us  from  God.  Prov¬ 
erbs  6: 16-19;  8: 13-17. 

Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.  All 
evil  may  be  traced  back  to  it  as  the  source. 
Hence  there  is  no  cure  for  sin  of  any  kind 
until  the  heart  is  changed  and  made  new.  It 
must  be  cleansed  and  created  anew  before  we 
may  look  for  permanent  good.  No  outside 
trimming,  no  repentance  of  the  world,  will 
reach  the  case.  The  man  of  iniquity  will  be 
a  man  of  iniquity  always  and  everywhere 
until  his  heart  is  renewed.  And  trouble  shall 
come  upon  him  suddenly,  and  all  at  once  he 
will  be  discovered,  and  there  shall  be  no  help 
for  him.  His  ruin  shall  be  inestimable.  The 
evil  and  discord  he  sowed  shall  spring  up  as  a 
harvest  of  thorns  to  pierce  his  own  hands  and 
heart.  All  those  to  whom  he  did  evil  shall 
turn  against  him,  and  be  shall  have  no  friends. 
He  shall  be  worse  than  the  other  cases,  for 
they  will  have  pity,  while  the  man  of  in¬ 
iquity  shall  come  to  be  hated  of  all  men  and 
deserted. 

And  it  is  added  that  the  Lord  also  bates 
him,  for  there  are  seven  things  which  are  an 
abomination  unto  Him.  His  soul  loathes  and 
abominates  and  despises  them,  and  can  have 
no  complacency  or  delight  in  them.  He  can¬ 
not  approve,  but  condemns  them.  This  is 
strong  language,  but  God  must  feel  even  more 
strongly  against  them  than  we  do  or  can,  for 
He  knows  their  hearts,  still  more  evil  than 
their  actions.  His  pity  for  them  and  His 
mercy  are  their  only  hope.  It  is  in  this  sense 
alone  that  He  can  be  said  to  love  the  world. 
And  His  benevolence  was  so  great  as  to  give 
His  only  begotten  Son  to  save  such  a  lost 
world,  perishing  and  deserving  to  perish. 

The  seven  things  the  Lord  bates  are,  first. 


haughty  eyes,  which  show  that  one  is  arro¬ 
gant  and  conceited  and  proud  and  looks  down 
on  and  disdains  others  with  contempt  for 
them.  Such  pride  leads  one  to  separate  him¬ 
self  from  his  brother  man  and  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  or  fellowship  with  him. 

The  second  is  a  lying  tongue.  One  who  is 
given  to  falsehood  and  lying  and  is  habitually 
deceitful,  destroys  all  confidence  between  man 
and  man.  This  breeds  dishonesty  and  pre¬ 
vents  commerce,  and  makes  faith  impossible. 
This  is  worse  than  pride.  It  was  a  lie  that 
banished  man  from  Eden,  and  lies  prevent 
making  earth  a  paradise.  Satan  is  a  liar,  and 
the  father  of  lies.  He  whispers  and  propa¬ 
gates  them  in  every  possible  way,  and  with  all 
deoeivableness  of  unrighteousness.  Could  a  liar 
enter  heaven,  even  one  lying  tongue,  he 
would  make  it  necessary  to  banish  the  saints. 
He  would  defile  and  destroy  all  good  The 
very  character  and  Word  of  God  would  be  de¬ 
famed,  and  the  blessed  confidence  of  eternal 
security  and  peace  would  be  lost. 

The  third  is  hands  that  shed  innocent  blood. 
The  next  step  beyond  a  lying  tongue  will  be  a 
malicious  and  malevolent  tongue,  a  revenge¬ 
ful  and  murderous  spirit.  One  will  breathe 
out  cruelty,  and  will  not  stop  at  bis  brother’s 
life  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Cain  was  the 
first  to  show  out  this  spirit,  and  is  a  sample 
of  all  the  rest.  Life  and  its  enjoyment  are  so 
important  that  the  first  commandment  of  the 
duties  to  men  in  society  is,  “Thou  shalt  not 
kill  ” 

The  fourth  thing  God  hates  is  a  heart  that 
deviseth  wicked  imaginations.  This  shows  an 
evil  heart  from  which  such  imaginings  arise. 
It  is  an  evidence  of  discontent  and  envy  and 
covetousness,  and  one  that  complains  against 
God  and  rebels  against  His  providence,  and  is 
jealous  also  of  men  and  begrudges  them  their 
prosperity. 

From  imaginations  proceed  the  fifth  thing, 
feet  that  be  sjrift  in  running  to  mischief.  So 
long  as  the  evil  was  kept  in  the  heart,  it  did 
little  barm  except  to  its  possessor,  but  now  it 
breaks  out  in  mischief  towards  others,  and 
would  do  barm  to  those  who  have  done  no 
wrong. 

The  sixth  is  a  false  witness  that  uttereth 
lies,  or,  as  in  the  margin,  breaketh  out  lies. 
They  are  uttered  stoutly  and  violently  and 
reach,  if  necessary,  to  perjury.  They  show  a 
malevolent  disposition,  full  of  slander. 

The  last  thing  is  in  sowing  discord  among 
brethren,  which  is  the  direct  effect  of  what 
has  gone  before,  and  produces  hatred  and  dis¬ 
cord  and  strife,  so  that  the  peace  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  broken  up.  Neighbor  comes  to  bate 
his  neighbor.  One  would  as  well  sow  thistles 
and  tares  in  every  field. 

No  wonder  God  bates  these  things,  and  so 
should  man,  and  most  of  all  when  be  finds 
them  in  his  own  heart.  And  the  only  cure 
for  them  is  a  clean  and  new  heart,  and  that 
comes  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  These  keep 
God  from  us,  and  us  from  Him.  The  Holy 
Spirit  can  find  no  pleasure  in  an  impure 
heart  in  which  dwells  such  evils. 

In  contrast  with  these  things  God  hates,  we 
have  the  fear  of  the  Lord  which  leads  to  prao- 
tical  piety  and  active  righteousness.  This 
produces  hatred  of  evil.  Wisdom  uses  pru¬ 
dence  in  her  affairs,  and  is  discreet  in  her 
ways,  and  takes  counsel  of  the  good  and  does 
that  which  is  expedient.  She  sees  at  once 
that  evil  is  to  be  bated  and  must  be  avoided 
if  one  would  prosper.  She  dislikes  pride  and 
seeks  to  put  it  out  of  the  heart,  and  is  not 
haughty  and  arrogant  towards  others,  and 
with  such  thoughts  walks  in  no  evil  way,  nor 
does  evil  to  others.  The  rebellions  month 
which  will  not  restrain  itself  nor  be  guided, 
and  which  makes  trouble,  it  also  hates.  The 
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fear  of  the  Lord  showe  I  right  and  good  heart 
and  produces  a  good  life. 

Wisdom  does  not  make  mistakes  nor  fail  of 
her  object.  She  knows  her  way  is  right,  and 
is  strong  to  pursue  it.  It  is  this  that  gives 
kings  their  authority  and  leads  princes  to  do 
justice.  Rulers  and  nobles  and  judges  find 
their  virtue  and  honor  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Solomon  was  wise  when  he  asked  this  above 
all  things  else,  a  wise  heart  to  discern  judg¬ 
ment.  Men  respect  and  trust  and  honor  such 
rulers.  Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken  than 
to  think  that  sin  or  unrighteousness,  or  sin  of 
any  kind  in  act  or  heart,  makes  one  respected 
or  great. 

It  is  a  most  harmful  and  utterly  erroneous 
idea  that  so  often  gets  into  the  minds  of  the 
youth,  that  to  speak  and  do  evil  in  imitation 
of  wicked  men,  particularly  in  profanity  and 
vulgarity  and  in  habits  of  smoking  and  drink¬ 
ing  and  gambling,  makes  them  manly.  The 
very  opposite  is  true,  and  they  who  teach 
them  so  and  lead  them  on  in  evil,  are  their 
greatest  enemies.  If  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
wisdom  for  kings  and  judges  and  nobles,  it  is 
also  wise  for  their  subjects,  and  all  who  are 
in  authority  or  hold  high  positions  in  State, 
or  Church,  or  society,  owe  it  to  our  youth 
to  set  them  examples  of  temperance  and 
righteousness  and  piety. 

The  conclusion  is  vastly  important.  I  love 
them  that  love  Me ;  and  those  that  seek  Me 
early  shall  find  Me.  This  reads  diligently  in 
the  Revision.  Both  are  true.  To  be  lovers  of 
Ood  means  to  love  the  divine  favor  and  guid¬ 
ance  and  blessing.  Ood  withholds  no  good 
from  such.  And  He  loves  such  as  fear  Him 
with  a  love  of  approbation  and  complacency 
and  delight,  as  He  cannot  love  those  whose 
hearts  and  acts  He  disapproves  and  condemns. 
His  love  for  such  is  far  different  and  quite  an¬ 
other  thing  from  His  love  for  the  world, 
which  is  that  of  pity  and  benevolence.  To 
pity  one  is  to  say  that  he  is  weak,  or  erring, 
or  in  want,  which  shows  some  defect  of  char¬ 
acter  and  of  will  and  of  heart.  To  pity  is  to 
condemn.  To  have  only  goodwill  is  to  say 
that  one  cannot  be  loved.  Those  whom  God 
loves  for  their  own  sakes,  for  their  charac¬ 
ters,  are  His  own  sons,  adopted  into  His  fam¬ 
ily,  His  heart,  and  brethren  of  and  with 
Christ.  Nothing  can  separate  such  from 
God’s  love  to  them.  He  justifies  them,  and 
they  are  His,  and  He  will  keep  them  and  save 
them  to  the  uttermost. 

Want  of  love  will  keep  one  from  God.  And 
it  is  unspeakably  important  that  one  should 
seek  God  early  and  have  this  love  to  Him 
early,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  in 
youth,  in  childhood,  yea,  from  the  very  cradle. 

REV.  E.HMANUKI.  N.  FIRES. 

This  worthy  minister,  pastor  of  the  United  Por¬ 
tuguese  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jacksonville,  Ill., 
died  March  3,  1896.  He  was  bom  in  the  Island  of 
Madeira  Oct.  19, 1838.  When  he  was  eleven  years  of 
age  his  family  was  driven  from  home  by  religious 
persecution  and  came  to  this  country.  He  was  for 
a  time  a  student  at  Illinois  College,  was  graduated 
from  Hanover  Collie,  Ind.,  in  1863,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1866.  Ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Sangamon  Mav  4,  1866,  he 
spent  five  years  as  missionary  in  Brazil.  In  1870  he 
returned  to  Jacksonville,  and  served  as  pastor  of 
the  Second  and  Central,  and  later  of  the  United 
Portuguese  Church  till  his  death.  He  was  also  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Second  Portuguese  Church  of  Springfield 
from  1878  to  1891.  In  1890,  at  the  r^uest  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  his  congrega¬ 
tion  gave  him  six  months  leave  of  absence  to  go  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  start  a  mission  among 
the  Portuguese.  He  organized  two  churches,  which 
are  supplied  by  ministers  who  have  grown  up_  in 
the  Portuguese  churches  of  Jacksonville  and  Spring- 
field.  His  second  daughter  has  charge  of  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten  department  of  the  Honolulu  school.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  six  children.  Mr.  Pires  was  an 
able  and  earnest  preacher  and  faithful  presbyter. 
His  loss  is  keenly  felt,  not  alone  by  the  Portuguese 
churches,  but  by  the  entire  community  in  which  he 
labored. 
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A  TRAGEDY. 

One  song  lost  to  the  summer  day. 

Ah  me !  ah  me ! 

One  pair  of  flashing  wings  the  less 
In  the  apple  tree. 

Four  moaning  babies  motherless 
In  the  home  nest, 

A  dying  bird  upon  the  ground 
With  wounded  breast. 

Who  can  in  such  a  peaceful  place 
The  wrong  have  done  ? 

A  little  thoughtless-hearted  boy 
And  just  for  fun  * 

—Mary  F.  Butts,  in  The  Outlook. 


ON  THE  BEACH. 

One  beautiful  morning  six  boys  and  girls 
were  playing  on  the  beach.  Do  you  know,  I 
wonder,  what  a  beach  is?  How  many  of  you 
have  seen  one?  Can  you  think  of  a  long, 
wide,  very,  very  wide  street  that  is  not  cov¬ 
ered  with  pavement  and  stones,  but  with  fine, 
white  sand  full  of  lovely  shells?  As  far  as 
you  can  see  up  and  down  this  queer  street 
there  is  nothing  but  the  pretty  white  sand. 
In  front  of  you  there  are  no  trees  nor  houses, 
but  the  water  of  the  ocean.  Far,  far  away,  so 
far  that  it  seems  to  meet  the  sky,  this  big 
ocean  extends.  Its  waves  come  rolling  up  on 
the  sandy  beach  and  break  into  dashing 
white  spray. 

These  six  boys  and  girls  loved  to  come  out 
from  their  homes  in  the  town,  to  sit  on 
the  smooth,  clean  sand  and  watch  the 
waves  as  they  rushed  in  with  their  white  caps 
on,  or  silently  slid  along  almost  to  their  feet. 
They  liked  to  dig  in  the 'sand  and  fill  their 
little  wooden  pails  with  its  shining  particles, 
or  to  bury  each  other  in  the  warm  heaps  of  it, 
which  they  could  so  easily  pile  up,  or  to  scoop 
out  great,  comfortable  “chairs”  where  they 
could  be  hidden  from  sight. 

On  this  particular  morning,  which  was  a 
breezy  one,  they  ran  a  race  down  as  far  as  the 
lower  pavillion  and  back  again  to  their  favor¬ 
ite  meeting  place.  The  tide  was  going  out, 
making  the  wet  sand  very  hard  and  firm,  so 
they  could  run  swiftly. 

When  they  returned  from  this  race,  breath¬ 
less  and  flushed,  they  were  delighted  to  find 
Miss  Elinor  sitting  on  an  old,  water-soaked 
log  which  had  been  washed  ashore.  Miss 
Elinor  was  sister  to  Alice  and  Jack,  the  curly- 
headed  twins,  and  was  dearly-loved  by  them 
all. 

“Oh,  Miss  Elinor,  we’re  so  glad  you’ve 
come,”  they  cried,  throwing  themselves  on  the 
sand  near  her. 

“I’m  glad  I  came,  too,”  replied  she,  smiling, 
“the  ocean  is  lovelier  than  ever  this  morning.” 

For  a  little  while  they  all  looked  off  across 
the  sparkling  blue  waters  without  speaking. 
The  fresh,  pure  air  blew  over  them,  bringing 
the  strong,  salt  smell  of  the  sea.  Their  happy 
young  hearts  were  stirred  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  before  them.  Presently  they  heard  Miss 
Elinor  say  in  a  clear,  low  voice: 

“The  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the 
noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the  mighty 
waves  of*  the  sea.”  Then:  “What  shall  I 
render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits 
toward  me?” 

Robert,  the  tallest  of  the  lads,  turned 
quickly  to  her.  His  dark  eyes  were  full  of 
questioning,  but  bis  shy  lips  refused  to  speak. 

“Well?”  said  Mies  Elinor,  encouragingly. 
“What  is  it,  Robert?”  I  know  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  ask.” 

“Tea,  Miss  Elinor,  I  do  wish  to  know  how 
children  like  us  can  do  that.  ” 

“Do  what,  Robert?  Oh,  I  understand  yon 
now.  How  c».n  boys  and  girls  show  that  they 


are  thankful  for  all  their  Heavenly  Father 
does  for  them  ?” 

“Yes.  I  don’t  see  what  we  can  do.” 

“Neither  do  I,“  said  Alice. 

“Our  Golden  Text  once  was,  ‘God  loves  a 
cheerful  giver,’  but  I’m  sure  1  haven’t  any¬ 
thing  to  give,  and  papa  can’t  always  give  me 
even  a  penny  for  Sunday-school,”  said  Daisy, 
looking  at  Miss  Elinor  very  earnestly. 

“I  tried  to  save  up  my  money  after  we  had 
that  Golden  Text,  and  have  only  twenty  cents 
all  this  time,”  sighed  Molly  so  dolefully  that 
they  all  laughed. 

“But,  my  dear  children,  there  are  many 
other  things  belonging  to  you  that  the  Saviour 
would  rather  have  than  your  money.” 

Six  pair  of  eyes  full  of  surprise  met  Miss 
Elinor’s  as  she  glanced  from  one  to  another 
of  the  little  group. 

“Can  you  not  think  what  some  of  them 
are?” 

No  one  replied. 

“Do  you  not  remember  the  verse,  ‘My  son, 
give  Me  thine  heart  and  let  thine  eyes  ob¬ 
serve  My  ways’?  If  we  give  Him  our  hearts 
we  shall  desire  constantly  to  give  Him  the 
other  things,  too.  Now,  who  can’  think  of 
something  else?” 

“Our  tongues,”  whispered  Robert,  who  sat 
close  by  Miss  Elinor’s  side. 

“  Robert  says  our  tongues.  How  many  agree 
with  him?” 

Every  hand  went ‘up,  and  they  all  cried,  “I 
do.  Ido.” 

“And  then  we  wont  say  bad  words,  will  we. 
Miss  Elinor?”  asked  Freddie,  without  looking 
up  from  the  deep  hole  he  was  digging  in  the 
sand. 

“No,  Freddie,  nor  cross  and  unkind  ones, 
either.  We  all  need  to  give  our  tongues  to 
God,  for  the  Bible  says  that  no  man  can 
tame  the  tongue ;  but  if  we  ask  Him,  as  David 
did,  to  ‘keep  the  door  of  our  lips,’  we  shall  be 
apt  to  speak  only  gentle,  loving  words.  Is 
anyone  counting  our  gifts  ?”^ 

“Yes,  Miss  Elinor,”  spoke  up  Daisy,  “I  am. 
There  are  three— our  hearts,  our  tongues,  our 
lips.  ” 

“I  think  we  might  give  some  of  our  time,” 
said  Alice. 

“I  don’t  have  time  enough  now  to  play  all  I 
want  to,”  cried  Freddie,  giving  his  spade  an 
extra  shove. 

“Oh,  Freddie,”  exclaimed  Mollie,  “aren’t 
you  ashamed  to  say  that?” 

“Well,  it’s  true,”  insisted  Freddie,  stoutly. 

I  couldn’t  poss’bly  go  to  church  every  day 
instead  of  playing  ball.” 

He  was  gazing  intently  into  bis  hole,  and 
did  not  see  the  smile  which  went  around.  He 
was  fond  of  using  large  words. 

“But,  my  dear  Freddie,”  replied  Miss  Elinor, 
“going  to  church  isn’t  giving  time  to  God 
unless  we  carry  our  hearts  there,  as  I’m 
pretty  sure  you  would  not  do  if  a  game  of 
ball  was  going  on  in  which  you  were  inter¬ 
ested  Did  any  of  you  ever  bear  of  a  little 
boy  who  would  never  let  bis  mother  bring  in 
a  pail  of  water  or  a  stick  of  wood,  but  always 
took  some  of  bis  playtime  before  going  to 
school  to  supply  all  she  would  need  during  the 
forenoon?  That  was  giving  some  of  his  time 
to  the  Heavenly  Father  in  just  the  way  we 
have  been  talking  about.  This  same  boy 
earns  a  good  many  pennies  by  doing  errands 
for  the  neighbors,  and  they  help  buy  bread 
and  butter  and  shoes  for  his  little  brothers. 
When  we  honor  our  parents  and  use  our  time 
in  trying  to  help  them,  we  are  honoring  the 
Lord,  too.” 

Freddie  had  grown  very  red  in  the  face 
when  he  heard  her  speak  of  the  pail  of  water 
and  the  wood.  He  wondered  bow  she  had 
found  it  out. 
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“Miss  Elinor,”  said  Robert,  “can’t  we  give 
our  hands?” 

“Why,  certainly.  What  made  you  think  of 
that?” 

“Last  night  mamma  was  knitting  some 
socks  for  our  baby,  and  Mrs.  West  came  in 
and  said  she  wished  she  knew  how  to  make 
some  for  her  baby,  and  mamma  said:  ‘I  will 
knit  you  some,  and  you  shall  pay  me  fifty 
cents  to  put  in  the  mission  mite  box.’  ” 

“That  is  one  way.  Another  way  is  by  nurs¬ 
ing  the  sick  and  caring  for  little  children  who 
have  no  one  to  look  out  for  them.  To  do  this 
well  we  must  give  also  our  minds  and  our 
strength.  Now,  let’s  count  up  again.  First?” 

“Our  hearts,”  said  Robert. 

“Our  tongues.”  said  Alice. 

“Our  lips,”  said  little  Mollie. 

“Our  time,”  said  Freddie. 

“Our  hands,”  said  Jack.” 

“Our  mind,”  said  Daisy. 

“And  our  strength,  even,”  said  Miss  Elinor. 
“Seven  gifts  that  we  can  make  daily  to  the 
dear  Saviour.  And  there  are  many  more. 
Suppose  we  all  try  and  see  how  much  we 
can  give  Him  before  we  come  to  the  beach 
again.  Let  us  give  our  hearts  to  love  Him 
with ;  our  tongues  and  lips  to  speak  with  as 
He  spoke  when  He  was  here  on  earth,  as  He 
would  speak  if  He  were  in  our  places,  gently, 
sweetly,  kindly ;  our  time,  some  little  part  of 
it,  in  which  to  work  in  His  name,  to  perform 
even  a  small  service  which  shall  make  another 
person  happy ;  our  hands  as  willing  servants ; 
our  minds  to  think  quickly  of  opportunities 
as  they  offer;  our  strength,  in  order  that  the 
very  best  and  freshest  part  of  our  lives  may  be 
devoted  to  Him.” 

Six  bright,  smiling  faces  were  all  the  an¬ 
swer  Miss  Elinor  needed. 

“I  didn’t  know  I  was  so  rich  before,”  said 
Robert,  as  they  began  to  pick  up  their  things, 
for  they  heard  the  whistle  of  the  train.  “I 
never  thought  I  had  anything  to  give.” 

They  stood  a  moment  before  they  turned  to 
walk  to  the  station,  and  looked  across  the 
beautiful  waves.  Each  one  of  the  children 
felt  nearer  to  their  Creator  than  they  bad 
ever  done  in  their  young  lives,  because  they 
had  found  something  of  their  very  own  to 
give  to  Him  in  return  for  all  His  abundant, 
never-ceasing  gifts  to  them. 

And  you,  dear  children,  who  have  been 
reading  this  story,  you,  too,  have  hearts  and 
hands  and  lips  and  time.  Will  you  not  give 
their  service  to  your  Heavenly  Father? 

Elizabeth  Olmis. 

A  SCRIPTrjRK  RIDDLE. 

A  friend  writes  to  us;  “I  venture  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  a  ‘riddle’  composed  many  years 
ago  by  an  old  lady  in  New  England.  Her 
merchant  told  her  that  if,  taking  her  subject 
from  the  Bible,  she  would  compose  a  riddle 
he  could  not  guess,  he  would  give  her  a  prize. 
The  old  lady  won  the  prize,  but  1  do  not  know 
what  the  prize  was.  1  thought  it  might  amuse 
the  children  and  induce  them  to  study  the 
Bible.”  See  how  many  of  you  boys  and  girls 
will  guess  the  answer  to  this  riddle  before 
next  week’s  paper  conies  out : 

Adam  God  made  out  of  dust. 

But  tho't  It  liest  to  make  me  first. 

8o  I  was  made  before  the  mau 
To  follow  His  most  holy  plan. 

My  body  He  did  m»ke  complete. 

But  wlihout  bauds,  or  arms,  or  feet 
My  wars  and  acts  Ho  did  control. 

But  to  my  body  «ave  uo  soul  1 

For  purpose  wise,  which  Gol  did  see. 

He  placed  a  living  soul  In  me ! 

A  soul  from  me  my  God  did  claim 
And  took  from  m»  that  soul  again. 

So  when  that  soul  from  me  had  fled 
I  was  the  same,  as  when  first  made. 

And  witaout  hands  or  feet  or  soul 
I  travel  on.  from  nole  to  pole. 

I  labor  bard,  both  day  and  night. 

To  multitudes  1  give  great  light ; 

Now  when  these  lines  you  closely  read 
Oo  search  your  Bible  with  all  soeed. 

For  that  my  name’s  recorded  there 
I  honestly  to  you  declare. 


JANE’S  SUNDAY  SERVICE. 

“You  wont  have  to  get  up  early  Sunday 
morning,  Jane,~  said  Mrs.  Wetmore.  “We 
don’t  have  breakfast  until  nine  o’clock,  or 
after,  and  the  dinner  hour  is  half  past  two 
o’clock.” 

Jane  was  the  new  girl.  When  Mrs.  Wet- 
more  hired  her  there  was  nothing  said  about 
Sunday  service,  except  that  Jane  might  go 
out  every  Sunday  afternoon  after  dinner  was 
over  and  the  work  done  up. 

Mrs.  Wetmore  had  made  her  first  venture  as 
a  housekeeper,  and  as  there  were  only  two  of 
them,  herself  and  her  husband,  for  economy’s 
sake  she  thought  she  could  get  along  with  a 
young  girl. 

Jane  found  her  new  mistress  kind,  and  the 
work  was  easy,  which  was  quite  a  considera¬ 
tion  to  her,  as  she  was  not  strong.  But  when 
Mrs.  Wetmore  spoke  of  dinner  at  half  past 
two  o’clock,  Jane  felt  very  sorry.  It  was  the 
Sunday-school  hour,  and  she  was  very  fond. of 
her  teacher  and  the  good  instruction  she  got 
there.  But  in  this  new  place  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  go.  The  dinner  work 
could  not  be  done  up  before  four  o’clock,  and 
Mrs.  Wetmore  had  told  her,  too,  that  there 
was  nearly  always  company  Sunday  for  dinner. 

A  month  went  by,  and  Jane  was  very  un¬ 
happy  about  being  obliged  to  stay  away  from 
her  place  in  the  class  at  Sunday-school.  Her 
teacher  felt  very  sorry,  too,  and  told  Jane  she 
hoped  she  would  soon  be  able  to  get  another 
place,  or  a  change  would  be  brought  about 
whereby  she  could  have  the  privileges  she 
valued  so  highly.  How  strange  it  seemed  to 
Jane  that  so  many  girls  her  age  who  could 
go  every  Sunday  to  Sunday-school  seemed  to 
care  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wetmore  were  newcomers  in 
the  city ;  they  had  not  been  married  long ; 
they  had  both  been  brought  up  to  attend 
church  and  Sunday  school.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Wet¬ 
more  was  a  member  of  the  church  in  her  na 
tive  town.  But  since  coming  to  the  city,  they 
had  not  tried  to  find  a  church  home.  Some 
times,  if  they  got  through  breakfast  early 
enough,  they  went  to  hear  some  prominent 
minister.  Their  excuse  for  not  regularly  at¬ 
tending  was  that  somehow  they  could  not 
get  interested  anywhere,  and  felt  themselves 
strangers. 

One  day  Mrs.  Wetmore  came  into  the 
kitchen  and  saw  Jane  with  her  Bible  and 
Quarterly,  studying  her  Sunday-school  lesson. 

“Do  you  study  your  lessons  when  you  don’t 
go  to  Sunday-school?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,  ma’am,”  she  replied.  “I  want  to 
keep  up  with  my  class  and  learn  the  lessons, 
even  if  I  can’t  go  to  Sunday-school.” 

“Did  you  go  every  Sunday  when  you  lived 
in  your  last  place?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,  we  all  went  to  Sunday-sohool 
there.  Mr.  Williams  had  the  young  men’s 
Bible  class,  and  Mrs.  Williams  was  superin 
tendent  of  the  primary.” 

“I  used  to  go  to  Sunday-school  when  I  was 
young,  too,”  said  Mrs.  Wetmore,  “but  after  I 
got  to  be  your  age,  I  did  not  care  so  much 
about  it.” 

The  lady  went  back  to  her  room  and  took 
up  her  sewing-basket.  But  she  felt  reproved. 
She  remembered  that  she  was  a  member  of 
the  church,  that  the  good  father  and  mother 
had  instructed  her  well  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible,  and  bad  seen  that  she  was  a  regu 
lar  attendant  in  the  Sunday-school.  And  her 
husband,  although  not  a  professor  of  religion, 
had  been  brought  up  hy  a  Christian  mother, 
at  whose  knee  he  had  learned  the  sweet 
stories  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  Saviour  of 
men.  Had  she,  as  a  Christian  wife,  done  her 
duty  in  not  influencing  her  husband  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  keeping  the  Lord’s  day? 


Then  she  began  to  think  of  her  little  maid’s 
faithful,  patient  services,  always  so  ready  to 
do  what  was  required  of  her,  and  her  face  so 
bright  and  cheery,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
realized  that  it  must  be  a  great  trial  to  the 
child  to  give  up  the  Sunday  school  she  loved 
so  well. 

She  thought  the  matter  over  and  over,  and 
that  night,  when  her  husband  and  she  sat  to¬ 
gether  in  their  cozy  parlor,  so  very  happy  in 
each  other’s  love,  she  told  him  all  that  was  in 
her  heart. 

“We  are  not  doing  right,  my  dear,  to  stay 
away  from  church  and  keep  Jane  from  the 
privileges  she  values  so  highly.” 

Mr.  Wetmore  did  not  reply  at  first,  then  he 
said:  “Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest,  you  know. 
When  a  man  has  worked  all  the  week  he  has 
earned  his  Sunday  rest.  ” 

“Yes,  dear,  but  Sunday  is  a  day  of  worship, 
too.” 

Mr.  Wetmore  was  tired  and  perplexed,  and 
he  leaned  his  head  back  of  the  large  easy 
chair  and  closed  his  eyes,  while  his  wife  sat 
silently  by.  Sweet  visions  of  a  sainted  mother 
and  a  white-robed  boy  kneeling  at  her  side 
for  evening  prayer  came  to  him.  After  a 
time  he  spoke : 

“I  think,  darling,  you  are  right.  We  would 
better  choose  a  regular  place  of  worship,  and 
take  a  pew. 

And  the  wife  added:  “And  couldn’t  we 
have  our  dinner  earlier  so  Jane  can  get  to 
Sunday-sohool?  She  is  such  a  good  little 
maid  that  I  want  to  help  her,  and  1  also  wish 
to  do  what  is  right  regarding  her.” 

It  was  with  a  beaming  face  Jane  that  took 
her  place  in  the  Sunday-school  class  the 
next  Sunday.  She  whispered  to  her  teacher: 

“I  asked  Ood  to  fix  things  so  I  could  get  to 
Sunday-school  again,  and  He  heard  my  prayer 
and  answered  it,  and  I  am  so  happy  1” 

Before  many  months  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wetmore 
were  both  communicants  in  the  church  they 
had  chosen  for  their  church  home.  And  the 
mistress  says  it  was  through  her  faithful  lit¬ 
tle  Christian  maid  that  all  this  right  keeping 
of  God’s  day  came  about. 

THE  CHEERFUL  SOUL. 

How  different  it  is  when  one  is  habitually 
cheerful  I  Wherever  such  a  person  goes  he 
carries  gladness.  He  makes  it  easier  for  oth¬ 
ers  to  live.  He  puts  encouragement  into  the 
heart  of  every  one  he  meets.  When  you  ask 
after  his  health,  he  answers  you  in  a  happy, 
cheerful  way  that  quickens  your  own  pulses. 
He  does  not  burden  you  with  a  list  of  com¬ 
plaints.  He  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
tell  you  at  breakfast  how  poorly  he  rested, 
how  many  hours  he  heard  the  clock  strike 
during  the  night,  or  any  of  the  details  of  his 
miserable  condition  this  morning.  He  prefers 
only  to  speak  of  eheerful  things,  not  staining 
the  brightness  of  the  morning  for  you  with 
the  recital  of  any  of  his  own  discomforts. 

The  cheerful  man  carries  with  him  perfumery 
in  his  presence  and  personality,  an  influence 
that  acts  upon  others  as  summer  warmth  on  the 
fields  and  forests.  It  wakes  up  and  calls  out 
the  best  that  is  in  them.  It  makes  them 
stronger,  braver,  and  happier.  Such  a  man 
makes  a  little  spot  of  this  world  a  lighter, 
brighter,  warmer  place  for  other  people  to 
live  in.  To  meet  him  in  the  morning  is  to 
get  inspiration  which  makes  all  the  da  ’s 
struggles  and  tasks  easier.  His  hearty  hand¬ 
shake  puis  a  thrill  of  new  vigor  into  your 
veins.  After  talking  with  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  you  feel  an  exhilaration  of  spirits,  a 
quickening  of  energy,  a  renewal  of  zest  and 
interest  in  living,  and  are  ready  for  any  duty 
or  service. 

The  blessing  of  one  such  cheerful  life  in  a 
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home  is  immeasurable.  It  touches  all  the 
household  with  its  calming,  quieting  influ¬ 
ence.  It  allays  the  storms  of  perturbed  feel¬ 
ing  that  are  sure  to  sweep  down  from  the 
mountains  of  worldly  care  and  conflict  even 
upon  the  sheltered  waters  of  home. — From 
“The  Blessing  of  Cheerfulness,”  by  J.  R. 
MUler,  D.D. 


JIM. 

A  clergyman,  a  few  Sunday  mornings  since, 
in  his  ten-minute  sermon  to  the  children,  told 
this  story  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  chil¬ 
dren  should  help  each  other : 

A  gentleman  stopped  at  a  street  corner  to 
have  “a  shine.”  A  little  fellow,  who  looked 
very  frail  and  white,  came  up  and  began  to 
do  the  job.  In  a  very  short  time  it  became 
apparent  that  the  little  “shiner”  had  not  much 
strength  for  his  work.  Soon  a  robust  boy 
came  up  and  took  the  brush  from  the  weaker 
one’s  hand  and  began  to  work  vigorously  on 
the  gentleman’s  shoes. 

“See  here,  young  man,”  said  the  customer, 
“I  don’t  call  that  a  square  deal.  Why  did 
you  take  this  job  away  from  that  little  chap?” 

“It’s  all  right,  all  right,  I  guess,”  said  the 
robust  worker,  with  a  smile  and  a  knowing 
look  on  his  face  as  he  turned  it  towards  his 
younger,  weaker  companion. 

“Yes,  it’s  all  right,  sir,  as  long  as  he’s  will¬ 
ing  to  do  it,”  piped  out  the  boy,  whose  face 
was  very  white  as  he  stood  leaning  against 
the  lamp-post. 

“But  who  am  I  to  give  the  nickle  to?” 
queried  the  gentleman  when  his  shoes  were 
finished. 

“The  little  chap,  of  course,”  replied  the  fin¬ 
isher.  “He’s  had  hard  luck,  been  awful  sick, 
and  we  fellows  have  agreed  to  ease  him  up 
for  a  while.” 

So  the  gentleman  paid  the  nickle  to  the  first 
boy,  and  the  second  was  picking  up  his  kit 
when  the  gentleman  said,  “Here  is  a  nickle 
for  you,  too ;  you  deserve  it  for  your  kindness 
to  the  other  fellow.” 

The  robust  lad  took  it,  but  walked  over 
where  the  other  boy  stood,  and  gave  it  to  him. 
“It  was  your  job,”  he  said,  “and  if  you’re  in 
a  little  more  luck  to-day,  so  much  the  better.” 

“Want  a  shine?  Want  a  shine?”  he  called 
out  as  he  passed  on  to  look  for  other  cus¬ 
tomers. 


“The  natural  history  olass]will  now  write 
down  the  names  of  twelve  Arctic  animals,” 
said  the  teacher  in  a  monotonous^tone.  Little 
Johnny  dashed  off  the  following  and  handed 
his  elate  to  his  teacher:  “Six  seals,  5  polar 
bears  and  1  walrus.” 


Great 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Burnham  opened  the 
monthly  prayer-meeting  by  reading  of  Christ 
healing  the  leper,  of  Christ  the  Living  Bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  from  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Hebrews  of  the  delight  of 
Jesus,  our  Master,  “to  do  the  will  of  God," 
for  the  strengthening  of  of  our  faith  in  seek¬ 
ing  physical,  temporal,  and  spiritual  blessing. 

In  view  of  persistent  efforts  in  the  great 
West  to  undermine  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  Bible  truth,  we  need  absolute  and  un¬ 
wavering  faith,  faith  in  the  power  of  Christ 
to  help,  as  in  the  case  of  the  leper,  a  faith 
which  lifts  the  soul  very  near  to  Him.  Do 
we  really  believe  that  evil  hearts  can  be 
changed,  that  all  evil  can  be  banished  from 
our  land?  When  we  pray  for  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings  we  may  have  the  assurance  that  we  are 
asking  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God. 

As  occasion  for  special  thanksgiving,  Mrs. 
Pierson  spoke  of  late  tidings  from  the  Dwight 
Mission,  Indian  Territory,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  manifest  in  this 
school  for  the  Cherokees,  and  that  four  pupils 
had  decided  for  Christ. 

Two  appealing  cases  were  presented  for 
prayer:  Miss  Case,  a  lonely  worker  among 
the  Mexicans  at  San  Luis,  Colorado,  says:  “It 
is  always  a  comfort  to  know  that  others  are 
working  for  this  same  great  cause,  and  that 
many  friends  are  praying  for  us.”  Among 
these  Spanish-speaking  people,  “It  seems  as  if 
I  am  almost  cut  off  from  our  own  world.” 
Only  occasional  visits  from  a  missionary,  to¬ 
gether  with  letters  and  papers  from  home, 
keep  this  teacher  in  touch  with  Christian 
friends. 

A  missionary  teacher  in  Utah  realizes  that 
“heathen  are  at  our  door.”  When  about  to 
visit  one  family,  she  had  been  warned  not  to 
speak  to  the  father  on  the  subject  of  religion ; 
but  looking  into  the  eager  faces  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  never  received  any  religious  in¬ 
struction  excepting  as  they  came  to  the  day- 
school  a  few  weeks  each  year,  this  seemed  to 
the  missionary  so  dreadful,  that  she  ventured 
to  ask  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  Sunday-school  occasionally.  His  answer 
was  an  emphatic  “No,”  for  religion  had  pois¬ 
oned  the  mind  of  the  mother  who  was  dead, 
and  it  should  never  affect  the  children,  if  he 
could  help  it.  Sympathetic  petitions  were 
offered  for  the  isolated  worker,  and  for  that 
one  so  blinded  to  the  true  Light.  Thanks 
were  also  returned  for  the  honor  and  dignity 
put  upon  08,  which  we  do  not  deserve,  of  be¬ 
ing  called  to  become  co-workers  with  Christ 
in  the  upbuilding  of  His  kingdom. 

Mrs.  Burnham  then  said  that,  visiting  Cali¬ 
fornia  some  years  ago,  she  was  deeply  pained 
to  find  infidel  literature  of  the  most  attractive 
kind  systematically  scattered  broadcast.  In 
the  West  there  are  so  many  young  people  who 
are  susceptible  to  influences  that  may  be 
afloat,  would  it  not  be  well  to  counteract,  if 
possible,  these  pernicious  influences  by  put¬ 
ting  in  circulation  some  of  the  best  thoughts 
of  our  best  preachers  to  countervail  these  er¬ 
rors?  On  a  railroad  train  two  strange-looking 
women  were  diligently  circulating  what  they 
called  a  true  theory  of  baptism,  that  infants 
should  be  immersed  three  times,  with  their 
faces  downward. 

Beautiful  testimony  was  given  to  the  value 
and  attractiveness  of  the  lamented  Miss  Moore 
of  the  Girls’  Home  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  of 
her  refined  and  gentle  influence,  which  quickly 
won  hearts,  and  must  have  made  a  deep  im¬ 
press  upon  her  pupils. 

Dr.  Humble,  who  is  Superintendent  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  Work  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  spoke  of  the  im- 
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pression  of  sadness  which  'came  to  him  when 
visiting  the  homes  of  the  mountain  people  of 
West  Virginia.  The  women  are  mostly  very 
ignorant,  having  no  contact  with  the  outside 
world,  working  in  the  fields  during  the  day, 
and  finding  the  one  sleeping  apartment  the 
assembly  room  for  all.  They  have  hereditary 
faith,  and  some  are  sincere  Christians,  but 
their  religion  is  mostly  of  the  sort  that  does 
not  last  all  the  year.  A  “  big  meeting”  is  held 
annually,  when  they  relate  visions  and  expe¬ 
riences.  but  this  has  little  practical  effect. 
They  do  not  know  Christ  as  a  personal  Friend 
who  will  abide  with  them  forever.  If  they 
become  excited  and  feel  happy,  “get  con¬ 
verted,”  they  think  that  heaven  is  secure. 
The  great  efforts  of  their  mountain  preachers 
are  made  at  funerals,  sometimes  after  people 
have  been  dead  ten  or  twenty  years.  There  is 
crying  and  shouting  and  an  appeal  to  the  emo¬ 
tional  nature ;  then  they  are  gathered  into  the 
church,  and  the  preacher  has  no  further  over¬ 
sight  of  them.  They  go  home  and  live  as  they 
please.  Their  first  need  is  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Word  of  God.  This  work  of  regenerating 
the  homes  can  best  be  accomplished  by  Chris¬ 
tian  women,  and  Dr.  Humble,  having  col¬ 
lected  funds  for  this  purpose,  met  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee, 
secured  the  services  of  Miss  Spencer,  who  had 
received  some  training  at  Nortbfleld,  and  who 
is  an  earnest  Christian.  This  lady  makes  her 
home  in  one  of  the  cabins  at  much  personal 
sacrifice.  When  she  asked  an  audience  why 
Christmas  was  observed,  not  one  hand  was 
raised  for  an  intelligent  answer.  This  was  the 
first  Christian  celebration  in  Glen  Creek  Val¬ 
ley,  which  is  about  forty  miles  from  Charles¬ 
ton.  As  the  result  of  religious  services  subse¬ 
quently  held  there,twenty-eight  persons  united 


Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 

In  cases  of 

Paralysis 
Vertigo 
Dyspepsia 
Insomnia 
Constipation 
Sick  and  Nervous 
Headaches 

Freligh's  Tonic 

A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant. 

has  been  prescribed  by  over  forty  thousand 
physicians  with  wonderful  success.  Sample 
by  mail.  25  cents ;  regular  bottle,  $1.00.  100 
doses.  Concentrated,  prompt,  powerful. 
Descriptive  pamphlet,  full  directions,  testi¬ 
monials,  etc.,  sent  to  any  address. 

I,  O.  Woodruff  &  Co*f 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 

106-108  Fulton  Strebt,  New  York  City. 

Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 


OMATOSti 


somatose; 

MEAT  -n/l 


^  Company  s 

Extract  of  Beef. 


For  Breakfast.  r|| 

Superior  to  Oatmeal  as  it 
Wheat  does  not  overheat  the  /  /| 
blood  ;  Economical,  costing 
less  than  1  cent  each  person 
when  cooked  as  mush,  "4 


Is  absoluteljr  the  Best 
Cereal  Food  in  the  w'orld. 
Uncooked  by  steam  it  retains 
the  Rich  Nut-like  Flavor  of 
wheatin  its  natural  condition. 
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take  the 

law  in  your  own  hands,  ladies, 
when  you  ask  for 


Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding 
and  don’t  get  it.  Sentence  such  a 
store  to  the  loss  of  your  trade  and 
^ive  it  to  merchants  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  what  you  demand. 

Look  for  “  S.  H.  &  M.,”  on  the  Label, 
and  take  no  other. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 
will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  materials, 
to  the  S.  H.  &  M.  Co  .  P.  O.  Box  699,  New  York  City 


Sick  people  well  ^ 

know  the  value  of  a  tasty  and 
appetizing  food — that  stays  tasty. 
Here’s  the  value  of 


made  m  The  American  Blscait  ft  Manofac- 
turina  Co.,  New  York.  Somatoie  Biscuit  are 


turing  Co.,  New  York.  Somatose  Biscuit  are 
easily  digested,  increase  the  appetite,  re¬ 
store  strength,  increase  the  weight. 

For  ssle  by  dreggists  at  M  cts.  per  box— or  sent 
by  manafactarers,  charges  paid,  oa  reosipt  of  price. 
•  Pamphlets  mailed  free  by 

Schleffelln  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Acts. 


WOMEN’S  SHIRT  WAISTS 

t— oi  good  quality 
Percale,  launder¬ 
ed  collar,  and 
cufih,  reinforced 
back  double 
pointed  yoke, 
extra  full  sleeves, 
gathered  at  otifts, 
new  shape  collar. 

Over  100  distinct 
styles  and 
colorings  with 

black,  blue,  lavender,  pink,  red,  green, 
tan  and  steel  stripes  and  figures. 
Actual  value,  $1.00;  our  price 

60  cents. 

We  pay  the  postage.  Money 
promptly  refunded  if  desired. 

STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER. 

Dry  Goods.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Muddy 


A  ••  MUDDY  COMPLEX¬ 
ION"  AND  A  SOILED 
SKIN  ARE  IMPOSSIBLE 
IF  CONSTANTIN  K’.S 
riNK  TAB  SOAP 
(PERSIAN  HEALING)  IS 


It  is  not  safe  to  = 
use  a  poor  coni-  s 
)>Iexion  soap.  An  s 
old,  tried  soap  like  = 
Constantine’s  may  s 
i)e  depended  upon  £ 
for  purity.  It  is  a  5 
wonderful  lienuti-  S 
Her  of  tlie  skin.  S 
—  DRrooiSTS.—  S 


I  Com 
I  plex 


ion. 


LADIES  !  ! 


yon  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tent  If  bO 
sena  this  “Ad”  aod  16c.  in  stamps  and 
we  will  mall  yon  a  Mib.  sample  Beat 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  yon  may  se- 
lect.  Oood  Incomes,  Big  premionuu 
etc..  Teas.  Coffees,  Balling  Powder  and 
dp  o  «  Send  tor  terms.  (Evan.) 

'THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  Box  VS,  91  *«  VwK>y  Sit..  N.w  York. 


"The  Tbeb  is  Known  bv  the  Fruit  it  Bears.”— And 
so  T)r.  I>.  Jayne's  Expectorant  rests  In  the  confidence  of 
the  public  to  day  as  a  Luog  remedy,  becans  •,  afiei  Over 
Sixty  Years  coiistsnt  use,  it  is  known  to  be  fully  wor¬ 
thy  of  that  conflcitnee.  The  best  family  Pill,  Jayne's 
Painless  Sugar-Coated  Sanative. 


with  the  Presbyterian  oburoh,  twenty  of  them 
on  confession. 

Two  other  ladies  have  entered  this  wide 
field,  Miss  Partridge,  Miss  Snee,  and  a  fourth 
is  about  to  go  into  Kentucky.  It  must  be 
that  these  faithful  seeds-sowers  will  gather 
in  a  rich  harvest  for  the  Master. 

,  A  sympathetic  gentleman  who  does  not 
wish  his  name ‘to  appear,  has,  without  solici¬ 
tation,  offered  to  send  our  missionaries  one 
hundred  copies  of  “Beside  the  Bonny  Brier 
Bush.”  None  can  tell  how  much  pleasure  and 
refreshment  this  thoughtful  care  will  give  to 
our  weary  workers  in  intellectually  thirsty 
places.  H.  E.  B. 


WOMEN’S  BOA&D  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  meeting  was  led  by  Mrs.  Beers  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  March  11th  Miss  Bawley  read 
two  short  reports ;  one  from  the  Boys*  School 
at  Corisco,  Africa,  where  the  Rev.  Ibia  Ikinge 
is  the  native  pastor  in  charge.  He  says  there 
are  twenty  boys  and  three  girls  in  the  school. 
There  would  be  more  girls,  but  it  is  bard  to 
get  a  female  teacher.  He  thinks  this  is 
strange  when  there  are  Christian  women  at 
other  stations  who  have  no  work  and  no  hus¬ 
bands.  The  success  of  the  work  and  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  people  depends  so  much  on 
the  women,  making  their  education  almost 
more  important  than  that  of  the  men. 

The  next  report  was  from  Mr.  Christian  of 
the  Institute  National  in  Valparaiso,  Chili, 
telling  of  the  work  of  the  past  year  there. 

An  exciting  letter  from  Mr.  Laughliu  of 
Chining-chow,  China,  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Dulles,  telling  of  an  attack  by  robbers:  “We 
have  long  been  apprehensive  of  an  attack 
from  one  of  the  bands  of  robbers  that  infest 
the  prefecture  to  the  west  of  us.  Last  Wed¬ 
nesday  it  uame  without  warning,  the  Van 
Schoicks  being  at  tea,  my  wife  with  some 
women  inquirers  in  another  room,  I  reading 
aloud  to  my  little  gill.  Our  gatekeeper  beard 
a  commotion  in  the  street  which  he  supposed 
to  be  a  fight.  As  he  stepped  to  the  door,  a 
man  rushed  in.  Trying  to  stop  him,  a  second 
man  raised  bis  gun  and  fired  a  charge  of 
powder  full  in  the  gatekeeper’s  face.  A  band 
then  rushed  in  and  bad  free  access  to  our 
homes. 

“Mr.  Bent  was  the  first  victim.  He,  bear¬ 
ing  the  tumult,  came  over  to  investigate.  The 
robbers  drove  him  back,  kicked  the  lower 
half  of  his  door  in,  inserted  a  gun,  and  shot 
Bent  through  the  thigh.  He  seized  a  piece  of 
broken  door  for  a  weapon,  and  made  a  rush 
for  liberty.  He  received  a  sword  cut  on  the 
head  and  a  blow  on  the  wrist,  but  managed  to 
make  his  escape,  and  walked  neaily  two  miles 
to  the  Baptist  compound  inside  the  city, 
bleeding  dreadfully  from  the  two  wounds.  All 
this  time  an  incessant  firing,  yelling,  a  fright¬ 
ful  tumult  was  going  on.  Nearly  all  the  glass 
in  Dr.  Van  Schoiok’s  bay-window  was  broken. 
The  ladies  made  their  way  through  a  back 
gate  to  a  neighbor’s  Dr.  Poindexter,  start¬ 
ing  with  them,  lost  her  way,  and  has  been 
completely  prostrated  ever  since. 

“On  first  hearing  the  uproar.  I  went,  with 
my  child  in  my  arms,  to  learn  the  cause.  See¬ 
ing  a  band  of  twenty  men  firing  and  breaking 
glass  in  Bent’s  yard,  I  stepped  back  and  called 
Mrs.  Laughlin.  We  closed  our  front  door,  and 
with  a  little  ladder  scaled  our  nine  foot  back 
wall  into  the  premises  of  a  friendly  neighbor. 
I  then  went  for  the  officials  nearly  two  miles 
away  as  rapidly  as  I  could.  They  responded 
cordially,  but  iu  the  slow  Chinese  fashion 
which  was  torture  to  me,  not  knowing  but 


In  making 


Soups 


Cudahy’s 

Rex  Brand 

Extract  of  Beef 

add  a  rich,  delicious  j 

FLAVOR 

The  Cudahy  Pharmaceutical  Co. 
South  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Rich  Laces. 

Bridal  Veils, 

Flounces, 

Lace  Collars, 

Lace  Handkerchiefs. 

Embroideries. 

E mbroidered  A  ll-  Overs, 
Edgings,  Insertions. 

Gloves. 

Mens  Dr  wing  Gloves, 

Ladies  Driving  Gloves. 

UMBRELLAS, 

PARASOLS. 


BtooAva^  dt 


NEW  YORK. 


Dress  Fabrics  for  Spring. 

Among  these  are  the  Canvas  Alatelasse, 
Irish  Frieze,  for  tailor-made  dresses. 

A  complete  coliection  ot  Engiish  Mo¬ 
hairs. 

Spider-web  Grenadine,  the  latest  Nov¬ 
elty. 

A  large  assortment  ot  plain  Dress 
Goods,  in  all  weaves  and  colors. 

At  the  Grenadine  Counter  : 

A  choice  selection  ot  Silk  Grenadines, 
in  both  warp  and  surtace  print,  in  light 
and  dark  colors. 

Several  new  designs  in  silk  and  linen, 
tor  Summer  Wear,  and  one  case  ot  choice 
printed  Chittons  and  Tissues. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  Street. 
Twenty-third  Street, 

New  York. 


32-Freeihit. 


A  Cold? 


TRY 


I/Aadanrye: 
Porter's 

BALSAM  pleaMot  wa7  to  ^ 

met  tid  of  »  cold,  oongh,  tickling  or 
hoarsenma in  the  throat.  Thebest  j 
waj  foreOjears.  Two  Bize8,2Sand  ’ 
Wota.  Alldniggi«ts,orb7niailfor  < 
the  price,  if  70a  mention  thie  ( 
0-Zere.  pnWioation.  Addreia  A  . 

v-zere.  Proprietors,  Now  York. 


that  all  my  colleagues  were  being  slain.  A 
colonel  insisted  on  my  coming  with  him  in  his 
cart,  while  his  troops,  with  lanterns  and  guns, 
harried  on  before  and  behind.  The  robbers 
had  gone. 

“Twenty  three  panes  of  glass  were  broken, 
four  doors  smashed,  the  mission  safe  in  my 
room  broken,  and  $80  taken,  besides  many 
other  things,  amounting  to  $150,  besides  what 
they  destroyed.  They  undoubtedly  expected 
a  good  haul  of  silver  from  the  safe,  but  were 
disappointed.  Mr.  Bent  and  the  gatekeeper 
are  doing  well,  though  the  latter  may  lose  the 
sight  of  one  eye.  Some  of  the  ladies  aro  badly 
shattered  nervously.  The  officials  have  offered 
rewards  for  the  robbers,  and  three  are  said  to 
be  in  custody  now,  while  two  others  were 
killed  in  the  fight  when  they  were  arrested. 
It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  these  belonged 
to  the  band,  but  if  they  did,  they  will  be  put 
to  death  according  to  Chinese  law.  And  so 
Ood  has  been  our  Refuge  and  Strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble.” 

Through  Mrs.  Hepburn’s  kindness  we  have 
extracts  from  a  recent  letter  from  Miss  Bige¬ 
low  of  Yamaguebi,  Japan.  After  speaking  of 
the  success  of  Dr.  Hepburn’s  dictionary,  she 
says:  “In  the  Yorokobino  Otozure,  the  child’s 
paper  there  are  Bible  questions  and  the  names 
of  those  who  send  correct  answers  are  pub¬ 
lished.  My  matron  was  interested  in  looking 
up  the  answers  and  I  showed  her  how  to  find 
them  by  the  aid  of  the  dictionary.  So  she 
immediately  went  and  bought  one  for  herself. 

.  .  .  Isoye  San  urges  me  to  go  into  evange¬ 
listic  work.  As  he  travels  through  the  country 
he  finds  the  women  soreceptive  of  the  truth  that 
he  thinks  there  is  a  greater  field  for  labor  in 
the  country  than  in  the  city.  But  I  can’t  do 
anything  besides  the  school.  Miss  Babbitt  did 
get  to  Yamaguebi.  She  was  appointed  to 
Hiroshima  for  evangelistic  work.  So  I  am 
alone  in  the  school  yet,  teaching  five  hours  a 
day,  besides  everything  else.  This  school 
makes  a  specialty  of  industrial  work.  The 
people  care  more  for  having  their  girls  know 
how  to  sew  than  anything  else.  We  have  a 
good  teacher,  and  that  branch  has  developed 
wonderfully  the  last  year,  but  we  have  no 
suitable  room.  Embroidery  frames,  a  loom, 
and  spinning  wheel  take  up  a  good  deal  of 
space,  so  I  am  building  a  room  myself.  Last 
year  we  were  cut  down  ;  I  hope  we  shall  not 
be  again,  for  we  figure  as  closely  as  possible 
in  making  out  estimates. 

“My  girls  are  learning  to  make  bread  this 
year.  I  bad  a  tin  oven  made.  I  am  very 
happy  in  the  school.  Oye  San,  my  teacher,  is 
a  jewel.  This  last  year  ten  were  received 
into  the  church  on  profession,  four  were  from 
the  school.  Our  mission  is  still  calling  for 
new  men  and  women.  Mr.  Woodhull’s  death 
was  a  great  loss,  be  was  a  fine  worker  and  so 
patient  1  We  all  need  patience.  ” 

Mrs.  Basbford- Smith  and  Mrs.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
the  two  delegate  to  Central  Committee  from 
the  Occidental  Board,  were  welcome  guests  at 
this  meeting,  and  Mrs.  Smith  spoke  for  a  few 
minutes  about  the  particular  work  of  that 
Board.  Their  meetings  are  held  every  Monday 
in  the  Chinese  Home,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Board.  The  first  Monday  is  an  all  day  meet¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Chinese  girls 
always  have  some  part.  This  home  is  really  a 
rescue  home  for  Chinese  slave  girls,  for 
slavery  does  exist  there  in  California  under 
the  American  fiag.  It  has  existed  in  China 
since  thirteen  years  before  Christ,  the  unwel- 


Don’t  Worry  Yourselt 

and  don't  worry  the  baby ;  ayoid  both  unpleasant  condi¬ 
tions  by  giying  the  child  pure,  digestible  food.  Don’t 
nee  solid  preparations.  Infant  Health  is  a  valuable 
pamphlet  for  mothers.  Send  yonr  address  to  the  New 
York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 


come  daughters  who  are  not  killed  being  sent 
to  foundlings’  homes,  from  which  they  are 
sold  for  about  twenty  cents  apiece.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  well  treated,  but  usually  with 
great  brutality.  Many  are  bought  for  immoral 
purposes,  and  since  the  restriction  act  in  this 
country,  their  value  has  risen,  so  that  they 
cost  $2,000  or  $8,000.  They  are  brought  over 
and  enter  the  underground  dives  and  opium 
joints  from  which  they  never  step  out.  They 
are  naturally  short  lived,  living  such  a  life. 
They  know  nothing  of  how  or  where  to  escane. 
Miss  Culbertson,  the  matron,  hearing  of  a  girl 
who  wants  to  escape,  goes  fearlessly  to  these 
places  with  a  policeman,  but  often  the  great¬ 
est  obstacle  is  in  the  girl  herself,  who  is  liter¬ 
ally  paralyzed  with  fear  and  too  terrified  to 
come.  Even  after  entering  the  Home  they 
are  afraid  of  the  food,  the  baths,  and  the 
teachers,  and  have  to  be  carefully  watched 
and  talked  with  to  reassure  them,  and  a  legal 
suit  is  brought  against  them  for  the  girl  thus 
rescued.  A  habeas  corpus  is  usually  issued, 
but  even  the  Chinese  officials  are  glad  to  help 
us  win  such  suits.  The  Chinese  Consul  has 
furnished  a  room  in  the  new  Home  in  beauti¬ 
ful  style,  showing  bis  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  for  his  people,  though  not  in  sympathy 
with  its  religious  aspect.  The  girls  stay  in 
the  Home  till  it  is  safe  for  them  to  go  Some¬ 
times  domestic  positions  are  secured  for  them, 
but  this  requires  constant  vigilance,  as  they 
are  apt  to  be  stolen,  and  are  never  safe  unless 
accompanied.  Many  of  them  marry  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Chinese,  and  this  is  the  most  desirable 
fate  for  them,  and  the  one  which  the  school 
gladly  facilitates.  The  school  numbers  forty- 
five,  and  most  of  the  girls  become  Christians 
after  coming  under  its  influence. 

The  closing  prayers  for  all  the  interests  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  meeting,  were  offered  by  Mrs. 
Schauifier  and  Mrs.  Adams. 


The  Point 
of  a 

pin  ^ 

doesn’t  polish,  it  scratches;  so  do  tiic 
sharp,  gritty  ])articles  of  poor  silver  pol¬ 
ish.  There  is  one  that  polishes  easily 
and  quickly  without  scratching ;  it’s 

the  oniy  perfect  silver  polish.  Send 
for  a  sample  and  try  it  yourself. 

Po*t  paid,  15c.  It’s  sold  everywhere. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  Now  Y-'k. 


I  A  niCO  I  hake  MWA6CS<3o1njrp1eMEDtfa(mie work, 

■  nlllbW  will  Rladly  lend  fuHpftrticulart  to  Ell  send 
WmiOK  *0.  EUmp.  *1S8  A,  B.  8T£BBUi8»  LAW&BliCJS,  HICU* 


NEW  MAMMOTH  POULTRY 

PUIOK  ihowins  colored  plate  of  cfaickena 
In  natural  colon.  Finest  book  ever  pnb- 
lished.  Almost  10»  raaes.  Tells  all  aboat 
Poultry  for  Profit  or  Pleasore.  Price  only  l&e. 
iOHN  lAUSCHEII,  JR..  Bozses.  Freeport,  Ula. 
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S  Coprr  ted  JUmil  bu^iiince'Si^y 

1  * ^wSHlILwheX  n^a^rld. 

s  die  Cakes.  Gems.  etc.  Preva^ 

S  ConMlpatlaa  sod  Uver  traWale^2>^niN^ooert. 
S  or  sfdte.  Plssse  tend  for  pamiMrt  sbou^nsbeioi 

:  PAItWKLL  A 


All  Skin  Disorders 

from  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tet¬ 
ter  can  be  quickly  and  permanently  cured  by  the 
simple  application  of 

HEISKELL’S  OINTNEIIT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  healthy,  pro- 
dneing  a  clear  and  briUtant  complexion. 

SOc.  per  box  at  Druf^sts  or  by  mall. 
JOUNHTON,  HODIAWAY  &  CO., 
531  CoBunerce  8t..  FhibUie^lilB. 
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Cburcb  flbueic. 

Jiidited  B7  B.  Htmtington  Woodman. 


THE  BUSINESS  RELATIONS  OF  CHURCH 
AND  CHOIR. 

We  have  often,  in  this  department,  referred 
to  the  relation  of  the  organist  and  choirmas¬ 
ter  to  the  services  of  the  church,  holding 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  put 
music  in  h  church  on  a  dignifled  and  religious 
foundation  as  long  as  the  musicians  are  en¬ 
gaged  like  so  many  laborers  to  do  a  piece  of 
work,  beyond  which  they  are  of  no  account. 
While  there  are  indications  that  church  music 
is,  in  some  few  places,  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  acts  of  public  worship,  there  is  much  more 
evidence  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
luxurious  accessory,  and  the  musicians  are 
looked  upon  purely  as  hirelings,  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  when  they  cease  to  please,  or  for  some 
other  trivial  reason.  The  many  choir  changes 
that  will  occur  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May, 
in  and  about  New  York,  show  that  the  an¬ 
nual  upheaval  in  music  matters  is  quite  as 
general  as  in  past  years.  The  annual  engage¬ 
ment  plan  is  still  in  force,  and  will  probably 
remain  so  until  the  choir  is  engaged  upon  a 
more  spiritual  basis.  But  even  with  present 
conditions,  the  relations  of  church  and  choir 
might  be  made  better  if  a  more  strict  regard 
were  paid  to  the  keeping  of  business  con¬ 
tracts,  and  when  one  of  the  parties  wishes  to 
terminate  the  agreement,  reasonable  notice  be 
given. 

TUB  STANDARD  WEDDING  MARCH. 

A  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  bewails 
the  ‘'degradation”  of  Mendelssohn’s  Wedding 
March,  until  it  has  become  “the  stock  accom¬ 
paniment  of  every  parish  church  wedding 
where  there  is  an  organ,  an  instrument  on 
which  it  is  utterly  misrepresented.  True,  this 
good  march  has  been  “played  at”  a  good  many 
times,  and  upon  wheezy  organs  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  demands  of  the  music,  but  its 
popular  characteristics  were  inborn,  and  even 
the  bad  playing  of  it  adds  to  its  popularity. 
The  writer  says,  further,  that  to  realize  the 
full  beauty  of  the  march,  it  must  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  as  a 
muscial  expression  of  the  boast  of  Duke  The¬ 
seus  : 

But  I  will  wed  thee  In  another  key, 

With  pomp,  with  triumph  and  with  reveling. 

Yes,  it  is  a  triumphal  march  for  a  triumphal 
wedding,  but  as  every  wedding  is  supposed  to 
be  a  triumph,  the  march  seems  not  inappro¬ 
priate.  It  does  no  harm.  Musicians,  play  on  I 

THE  MUTILATION  OF  HYMNS. 

Boston,  Mass  ,  Feb.  28, 1886. 
To  Thb  Musical  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  not  one  of  those  musicians 
who  think  the  service  should  exist  for  the 
music  alone,  but  I  do  think  that  part  in  which 
the  congregation  takes  active  part  should  re¬ 
ceive  such  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
minister  as  that  hymns  should  not  be  so 
ruthlessly  cut  down  qnd  emasculated  as  to 
make  nonsense.  I  find  the  habit  of  cutting 
the  hymns  very  much  more  common  here 
than  in  England.  Seldom  in  a  service  are  all 
the  hymns  sung  complete.  Whether  it  is  the 
act  of  the  preacher  or  of  the  Music  Commit¬ 
tee,  it  is  often  in  very  bad  taste.  Sometimes 
it  is  done,  no  doubt,  to  save  time,  but  the 
singing  of  a  stanza  less  cannot  be  a  great 
saving  of  time 

Why  should  the  message  of  the  poet  be  made 
ridiculous  in  this  way ;  a  message  often  as  far 
reaching  as  the  sermon?  Have  not  many 
troubled  souls  found  peace  through  a  hymn? 
The  pulpit  often  complains  of  the  want  of  dis 


tinctness  in  pronunciation  of  the  words  by 
the  choir,  a  very  just  complaint,  as  I  can  tes 
tify  from  experience,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
the  mutilation  of  the  hymn  by  singing  the 
first  two  stanzas  and  leaving  the  rest,  for  in 
the  first  instance,  the  congregation  have  the 
words  before  them  to  counteract  the  error. 

At  a  church  I  visited  a  few  Sundays  since, 
one  hymn,  an  eight  lined  one,  was  sung  to  a 
four- line  tune.  Fancy  my  disgust  at  finding 
the  first  stanza  cut  off  at  a  semicolon,  half 
stanza,  half  an  idea,  and  a  jump  made  to  the 
second  stanza!  Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  Berridoe. 

TEMPO  AND  SPIRITUALITY. 

To  THE  Musical  Editor  of  The  Evangelist 

My  Dear  Sir:— I  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  the  discussion  with  reference  to  the  speed 
of  tunes.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  musician, 
but  will  you,  nevertheless,  kindly  permit  me 
to  call  attention  to  something  that  has  been 
overlooked,  but  which,  in  my  judgment, 
ought  to  have  much  to  do  in  determining  the 
tempo — the  condition  of  the  heart.  When  a 
speaker’s  soul  is  on  fire  with  an  inspiring 
theme,  he  will  naturally  talk  faster  than  when 
W  is  explaining  something  in  an  indifferent 
mood.  Would  you  have  some  one  stand  be¬ 
hind  him  and  say,  “Speak  slower;  the  average 
number  of  words  spoken  by  famous  orators  is 
125,  you  are  uttering  135.  ”  Carrying  out  the 
analogy,  would  you  have  the  leader  say  to  a 
congregation  when  every  soul  is  set  on  fire  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  whole  people  are  in 
an  enthusiastic  campaign  for  souls.  Sing  a 
little  blower ;  the  metronome  mark  for  this 
tune,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  is  100, 
you  are  making  it  fully  104,  or  perhaps  110.” 
Is  the  cold  formula  of  aesthetico  musical  taste 
to  determine  the  exact  tempo  for  a  congre¬ 
gation  or  the  condition  of  the  heart  which 
has  received  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  When  choir  leaders  and  pastors  do 
not  agree,  it  is,  too  frequently,  when  the 
leader,  instead  of  being  in  the  revival  meeting 
where  he  would  catch  the  spiritual  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  have  a  natural  tendency  to  hasten 
the  tempo,  is  out  in  some  worldly  atmosphere 
that  cools  his  ardor  and  makes  him  spiritually 
slow.  Moody  and  Sankey  never  quarrelled 
over  the  tempo,  because  Moody  kept  Sankey’s 
heart  warm  and  up  to  spiritual  time.  There 
is  no  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  great 
International  Endeavor  Conventions,  because 
men  are  chosen  to  lead  who  are  in  full  sym 
pathy  with  the  movement.  When  churches 
choose  choir  leaders  as  they  choose  ministers, 
by  seeking  men  who  are  not  only  well  trained 
in  their  calling,  but  also  “filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  the  choir  leader  and  the  pastor  will 
be  companions  and  mutual  admirers,  and  the 
musical  department  will  no  longer  he  what  a 
friend  of  mine  calls  the  “war  department.” 

Yours  “up  to  time”  in  the  Spirit, 

Harry  Omar  Scott. 

There  is  an  unconscious  humor  about  this 
item,  from  a  recent  number  of  The  Cambrian, 
which  makes  it  worthy  of  quotation : 

The  well-known  hymn,  “Wrth  gofio’i  rudd- 
fanau’n  yr  Ardd,”  was  written  oy  a  black¬ 
smith,  Thomas  Lewis,  Tulley,  Carmarthen¬ 
shire.  It  is  not  known  that  he  composed  any 
other. 

We  are  not  surprised ;  such  a  title  ought  to 
have  exterminated  any  writer,  even  though 
he  had  the  constitution  of  a  blacksmith. 


NEW  IDEAS  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  the  best  new 
Compositions,  Hymn  Books,  Instruments,  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Appliances,  to  promote  the  musi¬ 
cal  interests  of  your  church,  write  to  the 
Bureau  of  Information. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  EVANGELIST. 

156  Fifth  Avenue  -  New  Yor  kCIty 


80N68  FOR  THE  8PRINe  TIME. 

HIGHEST  PRAISE,  FOR  THB  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

$.■*•  P«r  lOU  coplps. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  HYMNS  FOE  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  per  100  copies. 

Do  not  substitate  Inferior  books  becaose  of  lower  price.  The 
best  are  cheapest ! ! 

THE  BIQLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 


76  East  9th  St.,  New  Tork.  216  WabMh  Are..  ChicM*. 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Corresiwndence  Solicited.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Not  all  of  New  York’s 
Business 

is  transacted  below 
the  City  Hall. 

On  the  contrary,  a  fair  proportion  of  it  is 
done  above  Madison  Square.  This  proportion 
will  find  a  new  ally  in  the  branch  office  of  the 

Contract  Department 

of  the 

Metropolitan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Go. 

at 

113  WEST  38th  STREET, 

(One  door  from  Broadway.) 

All  enquiries  regarding  telephone  service 
will  be  attended  to  at  the  new  office  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  at  the  main  office  at  18  Cortlandt 
Street. 

14,000  Telephones  in  New  York  City. 

RATES  FROM  BTS  A  YEAR. 


THK  cracked  teapot  paid 
no  interest  on  deposits. 

The  stocking- toe  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  savings- 

bank. 

The  modern  investment  is 
real  estate. 

St(x:k  in  onr  realty  syndicate 
sells  at  fifty  dollars  per  share, 
with  individual  lot  security,  il 
desired.  Pays  six  per  cent, 
annually,  and  additional  profits 
at  maturity. 


Mutual  Realty 

&  Loan 

Corporation, 

American  Surety  Building. 
Room  16,  New  York. 


PATENTS. 

L.  DEANK  tt  SON.  Solloitora  of  Patent*  and 
Oonnsellora  In  Patent  Caae*.  M06UI  Building. 
Waahington,  D.  O. 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.) 
All  Patent  business  prompUy  attended  to  at  fair  rates 
Onr  facilities  as  good  as  the  best. 

Refer  to  The  Evangelist. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir* 
able  funsiture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  natruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  01 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evangelist. 

1 56  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Cburcb  Construction 

anb  lEquipment. 

THE  LOST  ART  OF  CHCRCH  BUILDING. 

In  an  article  with  the  above  heading.  Mr. 
Ralph  Adams  Ceam  of  Boston  is  quoted  as 
having  said  :  "The  most  grievous  fault  of  or¬ 
dinary  church  building  is  picturesqueness— 
sprawling,  irregular  plans,  chaotic  roofs,  silly 
turrets,  and  meaningless  towers ;  windows  of 
a  dozen  shapes,  united  in  but  one  thing,  their 
incorrigible  badness;  no  repose,  no  simplicity, 
no  self-respect,  just  a  delirious  attempt  at  a 
hectic  picturesqueness  through  the  use  of 
crazy  elaboration.  *Oive  ns  something  orig¬ 
inal,’  is  the  cry  an  architect  hears  all  the 
time,  ‘something  that  will  be  attractive  and 
unlike  anything  in  the  neighborhood.  ’  The 
development  of  this  particularly  gross  and 
offensive  work  is  a  matter  of  recent  years.” 

That  the  facts  furnish  but  too  much  con¬ 
firmation  of  Mr.  Ceam’s  remarks  is  apparent 
to  all  who  have  carefully  watched  our  newer 
church  architecture  the  country  over.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  Episcopal  and  Roman 
Catholic  churchet  do  not  display  these  defects 
to  BO  great  a  degree.  But  the  architectural 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  been  crystallized  in  the  Cathedral 
Gothic  and  later  Romanesque  styles.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  styles  was  largely  due  to 
that  Church,  and  in  them  it  has  found  such 
adequate  and  satisfactory  expression  that  the 
significance  of  the  forms  and  ornaments  pecul¬ 
iar  to  them  has  become  traditional  both  in 
art  and  in  that  Church.  The  churches  of  that 
denomination  are  good  in  proportion  as  they 
hold  to  these  traditions,  and  bad  as  they  de¬ 
part  from  them.  So,  too,  of  the  English  Epis¬ 
copal  churches.  The  English  Gothic  gives  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  An¬ 
glican  Church,  and  the  modern  departures  from 
that  style  have  been  disappointing  in  many 
ways. 

The  Protestant  structures  which  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  great  Reformation,  departed 
from  the  traditional  forms  only  so  far  as  the 
modifications  in  doctrine  and  ceremony  called 
for  change— the  pulpit  and  the  teaching  office 
rather  than  the  sacrificial  and  priestly  func¬ 
tion,  dominating  form  and  arrangement.  The 
Lutheran  and  Episcopal  churches  departed  but 
little,  at  first,  from  the  old  conventional  forms. 
But  the  great  Protestant  denominations  of 
this  country,  and  of  Europe  as  well,  have 
developed  no  fixed,  or  even  prevalent  archi¬ 
tecture  as  the  expression  of  their  spiritual  life 
and  worship,  at  least  none  so  well  defined  as 
to  be  clearly  apprehf-nded  by  any  save  students 
of  the  subject.  Certainly  no  such  forms  have 
yet  become  traditional.  But  that  such  forms 
are  in  process  of  development  is  evident  to 
the  careful  observer.  But  just  what  they 
will  finally  be  cannot  yet  be  determined,  any 
more  than  the  sex,  size,  shape,  and  color  of 
the  coming  chicken  can  be  determined  by 
listening  to  the  “peeping”  of  the  chick  in  the 
egg  while  yet  in  the  modern  incubator. 

But  of  those  forms  certain  qualifications 
may  be  predicted,  the  failure  to  recognize 
which  in  modern  church  buildings  has  led  to 
much  of  the  extravagant  ugliness  now  extant. 
The  house  of  worship  dedicated  to  God  should 
certainly  be  truly  beautiful.  And  the  beauti¬ 
ful  is  al  vays  picturesque,  but  the  picturesque 
is  not  always  really  beautiful.  • 

Architects  are  plenty,  but  those  who  can 
design,  erect,  and  decorate  a  bouse  of  wor¬ 
ship  inspired  by  and  giving  expression  to  the 
spirit  of  worship  in  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
are  few.  Painters  and  sculptors  are  plenty, 
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WHAT  IS  BRIGHTER,  more  attrsu:- 
tive,  than  the  homestead  painted 
white,  with  green  blinds?  It  may 
not  suit  the  critic,  but  we  like  it  and  it  will 
please  the  owner.  Painted  with 

Pure  yV  hite  Lead 

and  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  it  will  look  fresh  and 
clean  longer  than  anything  else ;  if  properly 
applied,  it  will  not  scale,  chip,  or  chalk  off, 
but  forms  a  perfect  base  for  subsequent  re¬ 
painting;  is  therefore  economical. 

.To  be  sure  of  gettings  Pure  White  Lead,  examine  the  brand  (see  list  ol 
grauine  brands).  Any  shade  of  color  desired  can  be  easily  obtained  by 
using  Nationai.  Lsad  Co.'s  brands  of  Pure  White  Lead  and  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  bee ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  punted  in  various  styin  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
iqion  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


but  artists  are  few.  Without  the  all-absorb¬ 
ing.  soul-inspiring  ideal  of  the  artist  which 
possesses,  controls  and  directs  his  mind,  his 
heart  and  his  band,  and  simply  finds  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  canvass  or  in  the  marble,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  a  more  or  less  commonplace  pic¬ 
ture  or  statue,  and  will  never  move  our  hearts 
It  is  not  deft  handling  of  the  brush  or  chisel 
which  stirs  men’s  hearts  but  the  soul  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  artist  which  thereby  makes  us  feel 
its  power.  So,  too,  of  churches.  The  Egyptian 
temples  were  designed  by  priests,  who  found, 
amid  the  darkness  of  heathendom,  the  best 
and  noblest  expressions  of  their  heart-longings 
in  the  beautiful  temple  to  the  only  God  they 
knew.  So  with  the  Greeks.  The  erection  of 
a  temple  or  a  statue  of  a  god  involved  in  its 
conception  and  execution  the  highest  form  of 
the  expression  of  worship  of  which  they  bad 
any  conception.  The  Gothic  cathedrals  are 
more  the  expression  of  religious  sentiment 
jn  the  days  of  their  building  than  of  the 
artistic  feeling  of  the  period.  If  we  are 
to  have  great  churches  which  will  awe  us  by 
their  dignity  and  grandeur,  charm  us  by  their 
beauty  and  sentiment,  inspire  us  by  their  self- 
evident  religious  inspiration,  they  must  be 
conceived,  designed,  built,  and  decorated  by 
those  BO  inpsired  by  the  spirit  of  worship  and 
so  saturated  in  mind  and  heart  with  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  that  the  house  of  worship 
shall  be  but  the  expression  of  an  all  absorbing 
devotion  which  finds  expression  in  its  own  way, 
and  will  neither  down  at  the  bidding  of  utili¬ 
tarian  motives,  nor  permit  an  expression  of 
coarseness,  vulgar  display,  or  fantastic  pic- 
turesqueness.  A.  B.  'T. 

JAMES  G.  wiLsoN,%ifs;;idi5"»”;susr 
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FOR 
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Retains  the  use  of  one  Cup,  insures  perfect  cleanliness 
and  obviates  the  danger  of  possible  contagion.  Every 
Communicant  should  oum  one.  For  sale  by  TirrANT  & 
Co.,  New  York  City;  Bailst,  Banks  &  Biddlz,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  all  other  leading  jewelers,  or  address 
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The  Evangelist 
Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 
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The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  stock  market  was  without  interest, 
save  as  to  one  or  two  features,  the  past  week. 
Comparing  Saturday’s  closing  prices  with 
those  of  the  previous  Saturday,  using  the 
average  price  of  twenty  active  stocks  as  a 
basis,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  slight  decline. 
The  points  of  interest  are  the  consolidation  of 
the  General  Electric  and  the  Westinghouse 
Manufacturing  companies,  thus  putting  an 
end  to  seemingly  endless,  and,  of  course,  ex 
pensive  litigation  between  the  hitherto  rival 
interests.  The  other  event  was  the  dividend 
declared  by  the  St.  Paul  directors  of  2  per 
cent,  on  the  company’s  common  stock,  this 
being  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  stock  has  since  sold  around  77. 

Money  on  call  representing  bankers’  bal¬ 
ances,  loaned  last  week  at  S  and  at  4  1-2  per 
cent.,  with  very  small  transcations  at  the 
higher  rate,  and  the  bulk  of  the  business  at  3 
to  3  1-2  per  cent.,  making  the  average  about 
8  1-4  per  cent. 

Our  foreign  trade  is  in  a  growingly  healthy 
condition.  In  February,  IS^^,  we  sent  abroad 
only  ^5,9^2,734  worth  of  merchandise.  In 
February,  this  year,  our  exports  of  goods 
amounted  to  $77,710,938,  a  gain  of  more  than 
$21,000,000,  or  over  38  per  cent.  For  the  eight 
months  ending  with  February,  1895,  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  mercbandise  amounted  to  ^57,885,- 
668.  For  the  corresponding  eight  months  of 
this  year  they  were  swelled  to  $602,614,981. 
Our  imports  for  February,  1895.  were  $58,815, 
981.  For  February,  1896  they  were  ^2,487,- 
298.  For  the  eight  months  in  1895  they 
were  $466,233,616,  while  for  the  eight  months 
of  this  fiscal  year  they  were  $.541,212,771,  a 
gain  of  nearly  $75.000.000 _ 
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MORE  THAN 

$9,000,000  of  Gold 

Were  taken  from  the  Mines  of 

CRIPPLE  CREEK,  COL., 

last  year.  The  output  this  year  promises  to  be  much 
greater.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  richest  Gold 
camp  in  the  world,  and  is  still  only  at  the  start. 
Fabulous  fortunes  have  already  been  made  there; 
many  more  will  be  made. 

Are  you  interested  t  Are  you  curious  ? 

The  latest,  completest  and  most  expensive  map 
and  descriptive  booklet  that  has  been  issued  con¬ 
cerning  this  region  will  be  sent  yon  free  if  you  ask 
for  it;  so  will  fair,  full  and  impartial  weekly  letters 
regarding  the  progress  of  the  camp,  the  fluctuations 
of  stock  and  matters  of  any  kind  that  an  investor 
ought  to  know.  Address 

WILLIAM  P.  BONBRIGHT  &  CO., 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


FBEBEBICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street^ 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collectine  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Eire  Insurance.  Morteage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Ooaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 

or  THX 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

IHVBSTMBNT  COMPANY 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TEARS'  EXPERIBNOE. 

Send  for  deteriptive  pam¬ 
phlet. 
orriCBS: 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Bullitt  Bdg.  Phlla. 

Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Spokane 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Formerly  Kew  York  Q-uaranty  and  Indemnity  Go, 
Mutual  Life  Building, 

65  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  Y, 

CAPITAL,  .......  S«.000,000 

SURPLUS,  .......  SS.OOO.OOO 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS,  FIRMS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AU 
MINISTRATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAL 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
snbject  to  check  or  cn  certiflcate. 

WALTER  G.  OAEMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  jR.,  Vice-President. 

GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 

HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Trees,  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asslt.  Treas.  and  Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Adrian  Iselln,  Jr. 

George  F  Baker,  Augustus  D.  JuUliard, 

George  S.  Bowdoln,  James  N.  Jarvle, 

Frederic  Cromwell,  Rkhard  A.  McCurdy, 

Walter  R.  OUlette,  Walter  O.  Oakman, 

Robert  Ooelet,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

O.  G.  Haven,  Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Oliver  Harrlman,  Henry  W.  Smitb, 

R.  Somers  Hayes,  H.  HcK.  Twombly, 

Charles  R.  Henderson,  Frederick  W.  VanderbUt, 

William  C.  Whitney. 


United  States  Trust  Gompan; 

OF  NFW  YORK. 

45  *  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  palt 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  tmstM 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Indivldnah 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fei 
money. 

John  A,  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  TIee-Pres 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Tloe-Pres. 

Henry  L,  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Asslstaat  Soorotary 

TRUSTEES! 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

RICHARD  A.  McCurdy  President 
STATEKEKT 

For  the  year  ending  December  31  1895 

Assets . $221,213,781  83 

Liabllltlrs  ....  194,347,167  68 

Surplus  .....  $26,866,668  75 

Total  Income  •  .  .  .  $48,697,480  51 


Total  Income  •  .  .  . 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders  in 
1896  . 

Insurance  and  Annuities  In 


$23,126,728  46 


Ket  gain  lu  1896  . 


-  $899,074,463  78 
.  $61,647,646  SO 


Sahubij  Sloan, 

D.  WiUiis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwabt, 

John  Harsbh  Rhoadm, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 
John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cuttino, 
Chablxs  S.  Smith. 

Wm.  Rookbpiller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr. 


William  H.  Mact,  Jr. 
Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 
OUBTAV  H.  BeHWAR. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brookly 
Oboron  F.  Viktor, 

Wm.  Waldorp  Astob. 
Jamk  Stillman. 

John  Claplin. 

John  Phklpb 
Danibl  Lord. 

John  S.  Kennedy. 


rioney  Wanted. 

Can  loan  large  or  small  amounts  on  good  Real 
Estate  Security  at  10;^  int.,  payable  semi-annually. 
Reference  furnished. 

J.  A.  KUR'TZ,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Note — Insurance  merely  v>ritten  is  discarded 
from  this  Statement  as  wholly  misleading,  and 
only  insurance  actually  issued  and  paid  for  in 
cash  is  included. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  State¬ 
ment  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct 

Chaki.es  a.  Pkbller  Auditor 


From  the  Surplus  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned 
as  usual 

Report  of  the  Examining  Committee 

Office  of  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York 

*  February  si,  1896 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this 
Company,  held  on  the  i8th  day  of  December  last, 
the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
examine  the  annual  statement  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1895,  and  to  verify  the  same  by 
comparison  with  the  assets  of  the  Company. 

The  Committee  have  carefully  performed  the 
duty  assigned  to  them,  and  hereby  certify  that 
the  statement  is  in  all  particulars  correct  and  that 
the  assets  specified  therein  are  in  possession  of  the 
Company. 

In  making  this  certificate  the  Committee  bear 
testimony  to  the  high  character  of  the  investments 
of  the  Company  and  express  their  approval  of  the 
system,  order,  and  accunmy  with  which  the  ac¬ 
counts  and  vouchers  have  been  kept,  and  the 
business  in  general  transacted. 

(sNNio)  H.  C.  VON  Post  Robert  Olyphant 

Chas.  R.  Henderson  Wh.  P.  Dixon 
James  C.  Holden  J.  H.  Herrick 

COMMITTEE 

ROBERT  A.  QRANNISS  Vice-President 


Walter  R.  Gillette 
Isaac  F.  Lloyd 
Frederic  Cromwell 
Emory  McClintock 


General  Manager 
ad  Vice-President 
T  reasurer 
Actuary 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

FHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORK. 

CONNECrED  BY  PRIVATB  WIRB8. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pbllo.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Kxch’a. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-clase  Invest-  1  nxroa'f'Vlia'nk 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  T  Va  UlUCll  ■ 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers'  Cor- 
porations.  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  fa-  Cxj^n-Mld-lAg 
vcrable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  KJCL'HI  llilCOc 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  la  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  00  forelgB 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  bny  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points  Talso  make 
ill  collections  and  issne  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credit  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  ft  CO..  LONDON. 


HAMPDEN  F.  THOMAS  ft  CO., 

Gommission  Merchants 

in  STOCKS  and  CRAIN 


The  first  requisite  Is  a  financially  responsible 
bouse.  We  furnish  unquestioned  references. 

Write  us  for  further  Information. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BL06..  CHICAGO. 


WESTERN 

MORTGABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE: 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON,  4S  Milk  St..  Boston.  Masa 


8^  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTOAOES 

Improved  Red  Blver  Valley  Farms,  Loans  to  actual 
setUen,  only.  11  years'  experience  In  bnslness.  i  A  ^ 
Send  for  formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  III  % 
map  showing  location  of  landa  Tax  Certificates  III 

nettimt . IV 

WILLIAM  T.  SOUDER.  Plnandal  AgMt, 

368  Century  Building,  Minneapoila  Miiia. 


(  •  ' 


THE  EVANGELIST 


Maich  19.  1896. 


S6 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


HBNST  H.  FIKLD.  D.D..  Editor. 
BKNSY  K.  EIAAOT,  PabUstaer. 


rnun  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  ti.M  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clube 
of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  tweutv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

ADVXRTiaiNa  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
Biieclal  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Axx  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  revistered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

BnUrtA  at  the  Po*tofiee  at  New  York  as  second-elass 
NiafZ  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  108tb  Deneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  meets  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  2l8t,  1886. 

THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  -  -  -  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Rrection,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Rducation,  -----  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  " 

Ministerial  Relief,  ...  “  “ 

Freedmen,  ...  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  8UNDAY.SCHOOIJ  UNION, 
88TABLI8HXD  IN  PHILAOXLPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  sparsely  settled  places  where 
a  missionary  representing  all  evangelical  churches  can  unite 
the  settlers.  Expense  saved.  2276  new  schools  started  In  1895 ; 
also  180  frontier  rhnrches  from  schools  previously  established. 
71  years  of  prosperity.  Help  and  share  In  the  blessing? 
^.00  starts  anew  school,  furnishing  helps  for  Bihle  Study  and 
a  library  $830  supports  a  missionary  one  j  ear.  Vou  can  have 
letters  direct  from  missionary.  Send  contributions  to 
E.  P  Bancbopt,  Dls.  Secretary, 

719  Consiahie  Building,  6th  Ave.  A  K.  18th  St.,  New  York  City 


THB  SOCIBTT  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEI, 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NFW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  “Port  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Min  sters  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Budson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  SamcbIi  Koul/t,  Pastor.  Wh.  H.  H.  Moork,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brocwxr,  Ck>r.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  cbaplaius  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailors' 
Magazine,  the  Seaman's  FYiend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Charles  H.  Trask,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturqes,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D^  Secretary, 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  bu'^iness,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

155  Worth  Street.  New  York, 
estahlighed  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unahle 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else- 
wbete.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  today  are  what 
they  are  because  of  tne  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3-II0  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
t  P.li.  Day -school-,  9  to  11 :40  A.M..  and  12:40  to  3  p.m.  except 
Satn>  day;  at  dinner  table  12:10  to  12:40  p.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K  JEsrp,  Pres.:  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Okorge  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

“Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
rgently  ask  for  assistance  Tor  400  children." 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  engaged  in  producing  aud  dissemin¬ 
ating  evaneeiical  Christian  iiteratu’e  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  colporters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Mlssionayies.  vast  numbers  throughout  tfie  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
lagacies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


PRESS  TTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  Grace  church,  Oswego.  April  13.  at  3:30  P.M. 

A  H.  Fahndstock,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Arlzoua  will  meet  at  Peoria.  Mari¬ 
copa  County,  oo  Friday,  April  8,  1896,  at  7.30  P.M.  (D.  V.), 
and  he  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  last  moderator. 
Rev.  T.  C.  Moffett  of  Flagstaff.  A  full  report  and  list  of 
all  standing  committees  and  of  all  the  officers  of  each 
chnrch  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  is  expected. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  the  First  Chnrch,  Newark, 
Wednesday,  April  Ist,  at  10  a.m.  Candidates  for  exami¬ 
nation  Will  meet  the  committee  on  Wednesday,  March 
25th,  at  10  A.M.,  in  the  sane  pl^. 

Julius  fl.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Schuyler  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Carthage,  III,,  Tuesday,  April  14.  at  7  30  p  m. 

J.  G.  Rankin,  Stated  Clerk, 
Presbytery  of  Erie  at  Corry,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  April  14' 
at  7.30  p.M.  R.  S.  Van  Clevk,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  at  Warsaw.  N.  Y.,  Mon¬ 
day.  April  13.  at  7.30  p.M.  Sessional  Records  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  and  assessments  paid.  Churches  are  requested 
to  send  Narratives  to  Rev.  J.  E.  Lynn,  and  Statistical 
Reports  to  the  stated  clerk,  one  week  before  the  meet¬ 
ing.  J.  Corwin  Jacks, Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Delta,  Ohio,  Tuesday,  April  21.  at  7  %  p.m.  Churches 
are  notified  to  send  their  Sessional  Records  for  exami¬ 
nation,  as  required  by  the  standing  rules  of  Presbytery. 

B.  W.  Slagle,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Flint  at  Cass  City.  Mich  ,  Tnesi’ay* 
April  21,  at  7.30  p  m.  Geo.  S.  Woodhull,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  in  We«tmiL8ier  Church,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Monday,  April  13,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  K,  Gibson,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Chicago  in  the  First  Church  of  Evans¬ 
ton  April  6  at  10  30  a.m.  J.  Frothinoham,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  in  Lawrence,  Kan  ,  Tuesday 
April  14,  at  7.30  p.m.  W.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga  at  the  Central  Church.  Au¬ 
burn.  Mon^’ay.  Apri  13.  at  7.30  p.m.  Sessional  Records 
and  Statistical  Reports  are  due  a'  that  meeting. 

C.  H.  Beebe,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  2d  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
April  14,  at  3  p.m.  Wm.  A.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Carmi,  III.,  April  14th,  at  7.30  p.m.  'I  he  Presbyteriai  In¬ 
stitute  is  to  meet  on  tne  13th  at  7.30  p.m.  in  the  same  place 
and  continne  over  the  next  day.  B.  C.  Swan,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lima  in  Ottawa,  Ohio,  Monday.  April 
13,  at  7:30  p.m.  Womao  s  Missionary  Societies  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Union,  Tnesdav,  April  14.  at  same  place. 
Bring  sessional  records  aud  Pr^byterial  apportionment 
of  9  cents  pe'  member.  Send  names  of  delegates  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  R.  W.  Edwards,  Ottawa,  Ubio. 

Monroe  Presbytery  in  Raisin,  Mich.,  April  14,  at  7:30 
p.m.  Woman's  Presbyteriai  Missionary  Society  holds  its 
annual  meeting  Wednesday,  April  15.  Delegates  will 
take  at  Adrian  the  noon  train  on  the  Lake  Shore  (Jack- 
son  Branch)  to  Raisin  Center,  or  the  Wabash  4:10  p  m.  to 
Holloway.  W.  K.  Spencer,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Black  Hills  at  Whitewood,  Tuesday, 
April  7.  at  7:30  p.m  At  this  meeting  sessional  records 
are  to  be  presented  for  examination.  Woman  s  Societies 
of  the  Presbytery  will  meet  same  time  and  place,  all 
delegates  being  entertained  by  Whitewood  ladies. 

W.  S.  Peterson,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Peoria  in  Bethel  church.  Peoria,  Ill., 
Tuesday,  April  14,  at  7:30  p.m.  1.  A.  Cornelison,  S.  C. 

Woman’s  Prebyterial  Society  of  Missionsof  Presbytery 
of  Peoria  at  Farmington,  ill.,  Wednesday,  April  1,  at 
9:30  A.M.  Miss  Fanny  Perley  of  Spanish  Fork,  Utah,  will 
address  the  evening  meet’ng. 

Julia  H.  Johnston.  Pres.  Sec. 
Hudson  Presbytery  in  Hillbnrn  chapel  of  Ramapo 
church.  .Monday,  April  20,  at  7:30  p.m.  An  interesting 
meeting  is  anticipate,  and  a  full  attendance  is  desired, 
David  F.  Bonner,  State  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  in  Claremont  church,  Jer- 
sej  City,  Fueeav,  April  21.  at  iO  A.M.  The  attendance  of 
every  minister  and  of  an  elder  from  each  church  session 
is  important.  George  R.  Garretson,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  Newark,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  21,  at  2  p.m.  Henry  M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbsrtery  of  Rochester  in  Calvary  Church,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Monday,  April  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  L.  Parsons,  S.  C. 

Presbytei7  of  Lansing  at  Mason,  Tuesday,  April  14, 
at  7:30  P.M.  Ladies'  Piesbyterlal  Missionary  Society  at 
same  place,  Wednesdav,  April  15,  at  10  a.m. 

C.  P.  Quick.  Stated  Clerk. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  in  Richland,  Mich..  Tuesday, 
April  14.  at  7:30  p.M.  F.  Z.  Rossiter,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Newton  at  Washington,  N.  J..  Tues¬ 
day,  April  14,  at  10:30  a.m.  E.  Clarke  Cline,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Cimarron  at  Ardmore,  Ind.  Ter.,  on 
Tuesday.  April  14.  at  7:30  P.M.  Preshyrerial  Ladies’  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  meets  same  place  Wednesday.  April  15, 
at  9  A.M.  £.  Hamilton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Wellsboro  at  Tioga.  Pa.,  Tuesday, 
April  14,  at  7:30  p.m.  A.  C.  Shaw,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  East  Florida  at  Crescent  Cii  y.  Tues¬ 
day,  April  7.  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  K.  Wight,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Springfield  at  Mason  City,  Ill.,  Tues¬ 
day.  April  14.  at  7.30  P.M  The  Women’s  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Societies  will  meet  at  the  same  place 
and  date.  Tros.  D.  Looan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Utica  in  Memorial  Chnrch,  Utlea,  on 
Monday,  April  13,  at  7:30  p.m.  D.  W.  Bioblow,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  in  First  Presbyterian 
church,  Caroondale,  Monday,  April  20,  at  7:30  p.m. 

P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  Midland,  April  14,  at  7:30 
P.M.  Stalisticsl  reporrs  and  sessional  records  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  and  Presbyteriai  assessment  paid  by  all  the 
churches.  Thomas  Middlemis.  Stated  Cleik. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  Havana,  Montour  Falls,  on 
Tuesday,  April  21,  at  3  P.M.  C.  C.  Carr.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  Trumansbu'  g,  Monday,  Apr. 
30,  at  2  P.M.  J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyterv  of  Muncle  at  Nobbsvllle,  Ind.,  Tuesday, 
April  14,  at  7:30  p.m.  Charles  Little,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Washington  City  in  West  St.  Church, 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Monday.  A  pi  II  6,  at  7:30  P  M. 

B.  F.  Bittinger,  Stated  Clerk. 

Grand  Rapids  Presbytery  in  First  Church,  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  Tuesday,  April  21.  at  7:30  p.m. 

D.  A.  Jewell,  Stated  Clerk. 


Fresbyterv  of  Milwankee  in  Westminster  Chnrch, 
MilwanKee.  Tuesday.  April  14,  at  7:30  p.m.  The  Christian 
Endeavor  meeting  on  April  16.  C.  S.  Niokkrson,  S.C. 

Presbytery  of  Binghamton  at  Uolon,  N.  V.,  Monday. 
April  20.  at  3:30  p.m.  Tue  vVomen’s Presbyteriai  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  Tuesday,  April  21,  at  10  a.m.,  in  same  place. 

John  McVet,  Stated  Clerk. 


Prof.  Thomas  Davidson  will  give  an  evening  of  Recita¬ 
tions  and  Readings  from  Scotch  Poetry,  with  Illustra¬ 
tive  Comments,  in  the  Sunday-school  Room  of  All  Souls’ 
Chnrch,  Madison  Avenue  and  66th  Street,  on  Monday 
evening,  March  23,  at  eight  o’clock.  Tickets  50  cents— to 
be  had  at  the  door. 


“  Foreign  Mission  Fields  ”  is  the  title  of  a  very  helpful 
little  sheet  of  responsive  readings  for  monthly  misdon- 
ary  meetings  that  is  published  monthly  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  R. 
Fish,  of  Flint,  Michigan.  Sample  copies  are  sent  free. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office. Na  %  East  2M  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 


Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  R.  Lamb.  69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


agents  WANTED— To  present  to  Christian  people  the 
grandest  best-selling  book  of  the  age,  THE  PEOPLE’S 
BIBLE  HISTORY.  Exclusive  territory  and  attractive  com¬ 


missions  given. 


The  Hbnrt  O  Shepard  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


WHERE? 


Write  Gaze  where  and 
when  you  wish  to  Trav- 

_ _ el,  and  they  will  inform 

How  and  the  Oust.  Escorted  Parties  for  Winter, 
Spring  or  Summer.  Tickets  issued  for  Indepen* 
dent  Travel  Everywhere.  Choice  Berths  on  all 
Steamships — no  extra  cost.  See  Tourist  Gaxette 
(by  mail  lOcts.),  and  Save  Money.  State  your 
wishes  carefully ;  full  information  Free-  Address 
HENRY  GAZE  A  SONS.  Ltd.,Universal  Tounst 


Washington  St.,  Boston: 
S90  8.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111.; 
IW  8.  Fifth  St,  Philadelphia. 


DE  POTTER’.S  FIRST-CLASS  ESCOR'lED  PARTIES  sail  In 
May.  Jnne,  July,  September,  October 

FOR  - - 

ALL  OF 

PARTS  _  _  _  ,  _  _ 

Inclosive  charge.  Unequaled  arrangements.  Illustrate 
programs  FREE.  Steamship  and  circular  R.  R.  tickets, 
years  of  uninterrupted  success.” 

A.  DE  POTTER,  Broadway  *  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 


■,  October  _  _ 

EUROPE, 
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Cook’s  Tours  to  Europe. 

All  Traveling  Expenses  Include. 

Our  Annual  May  Party,  the  first  of  our  high-class  parties 
to  Europe,  will  sail  by  the  White  Star  Line  SS.  •’  Majestic  ”  on 
May  6.  Sncceeiug  departures  May  16,  23,  28.  June  10. 17,  27. 
All  the  arrangements  for  these  parties  are  In  every  respect 
first  class. 

II  ustrate  programmes  free.  Railroe  and  steamship  tick¬ 
ets  for  Individual  travelers  everywhere. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

261  &  1225  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


EUROPE.— THIRTY  EXCURSIONS. 

Popular  prices.  S2(X)  and  np.  Ocean  tickets  by  all  lines. 
Parties  to  Holy  Land,  March  21.  Sept.  5. 

Round  the  World  Excursion  Oct.  2. 

F.  €.  CLARK.  Ill  Broadway.  New  York. 


Xi^TTXF  England  and  Paris,  all  expenses, 

Fj  Xm  JL  r-4  $170.  Also  Ideal  Tour,  with  260 
mllesof  coaching  in  Scotland,  Switzerland,  &c.  |TRI  V  from 
Rev.  H.  A.  Todd.  A  Street,  Corona  (L.I ),  N.  Y.  I  I  nL  I  $245. 


-I  -iTH  AND  12TH  SELECT  EUROPEAN 
1  1  PARTIES. 

JUNE  18—“  North  Cape  ’’  Tour.  JULY  2— “  Vacation"  Tour. 

Exceptional  advantages.  Terms  reasonable.  References 
requlr^.  Itineraries,  etc.,  of  MRS.  M.  A.  CROSLEY,  97  Rod¬ 
ney  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


on  nkVC  III  CIIOnDE  Yew  vacancies  In  limited  party 
OO  UAlU  IR  CUnUrL  to  visit  ENGLAND,  FRANCE, 
GERMANY,  BELGIUM,  SWITZERLAND,  ITALY,  GIBBAL 
TAR.  Personally  conducted  by 

Prof.  CAMILLE  THUK  WA  NGER,  31  Pierce  Bldg. ,  Boston. 


Ocean  Front. 

Atlantic  City,  M.  J. 


THECHALFONTE 

Sea  water  baths  In  the  house. 

Elevator  and  every  modern  convenience. 

Send  for  lUnstrated  booklet  E.  ROBERTS’  SONS. 


CANCER 


Send  for  Bonk  on  Treatment, 
Description  of  Sanatorium,  and 
Terms. 


Address 

Drs.  W.  S.  BROWN  &  SON, 
North  Adams,  Mass. 


SANATORIUM 


THE  LAND  TH'i  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

By  S.  S.  •’OHIO,”  the  largest  and  finest  steam  yacht  In  the 
world,  leaving  New  York,  June  27th,  1896,  visiting  England, 
Rnssia,  Finland,  Denmark.  Sweden.  Norway  and  the  Mid¬ 
night  Snn,  stopping  at  Bodo  to  wltnesss  the  total  eclipse 
August  8th.  I.ectures  on  astronomy  by  Miss  Proctor  and 
others.  $475.00  and  upwards. 

European  Tours  June  6th,  July  1st  and  8th. 

THE  THOMAS  FOREIGN  TOURIST  CO. 

1715  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

LEON  N.  COLLY KK.  N.  K.  Agt, 
_ :iOO  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evanoblist  is  pnblished  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wisn  a 
olnder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  snpidy  such  a  binder  for  25  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Addiees  Th>  CTAMOMUPr,  P.  O.  Box  283$,  New 
Feikotty- 


March  19  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 

NEW  YORK. 

New  Yokk  City.— Sunday,  March  15,  President 
Patton  ol  Princeton  preached  at  the  Central  Church 
both  moming  and  evening.  At  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Church  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wni.  M.  Paxton  supplied  the 
pulpit  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  evening  service 
Dr.  Schauffler  spoke  upon  “Recent  Researches  in 
Biblical  Lands.”  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Wallace  filled 
Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson’s  place  at  the  New  York  Church; 
President  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  of  Union  College  dis¬ 
coursed  at  Rutgers  Riverside  Church;  Dr.  Joseph 
T.  Smith  of  Baltimore  preached  for  Dr.  ^mple  at 
Westminster.  The  Rev.  Fisher  Howe  Booth  (son 
of  President  H.  M.  Booth  of  Auburn  Seminary) 
preach^  at  the  Brick  Church  in  the  afternoon,  and 
at_  Christ  Church  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Stimson  was  absent  with  his  former  church  in  St. 
Ijouis,  and  his  place  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
was  filled  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burnham,  pastor  of  the 
St.  Louis  church. 

Wyoming. — At  Wyoming,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  March  1st,  nine 
persons  were  publicly  received  into  membership, 
seven  on  profession  of  faith  and  two  Iw  letter.  At 
the  same  time  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Congdon, 
ordained  two  elders  and  two  deacons  to  their  re¬ 
spective  offices.  The  whole  service  was  very  solemn 
and  impressive.  Twenty-four  persons  have  been 
received  into  this  church  the  past  year,  all  but  three 
on  profession.  There  are  still  others  waiting  who 
expect  to  come  at  the  next  communion. 

Rochester. — Special  evangelistic  services  are  now 
in  full  activity  in  two  of  the  most  active  and  grow¬ 
ing  churches — the  North  Presbyterian,  under  Pas¬ 
tor  Lindsey,  and  the  Lake  Avenue  Baptist,  Pastor 
Barber.  Evangelist  Platt  from  the  East  is  in  ear¬ 
nest  and  successful  work.  Dr.  Munhall  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  tske  up  labor  here  shortly. 

Lockport. — The  Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Nyce  has  re- 
siamed  his  charge  at  Warsaw.  Ind.,  to  accept  a  call 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Lockport,  vacant 
since  the  resiguation  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Evans,  now 
of  the  West  church.  New  York. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Millville. — The  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated 
on  March  8th  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Twenty-six  new  members  were  received  into  the 
church,  33  upon  the  profession  of  their  faith.  One 
hundretl  and  fifty-six  members  have  been  received 
during  the  first  year  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev,  B. 
A.  Keigwin,  all  but  twenty  upon  the  profession  of 
their  faith.  Many  of  them  are  men  and  heads  of 
families.  No  extra  services  have  been  held  during 
the  year,  but  a  constant  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  awaken¬ 
ing  and  converting  souls  every  Sabbath.  The  spir¬ 
itual,  financial  and  social  growth  of  the  church  has 
been  marked.  A  great  amount  of  personal  and 
aggressive  work  has  been  done  by  the  men  of  the 
church.  There  has  also  been  growth  in  the  grace 
of  giving,  as  made  apparent  in  the  offerings  for  the 
new  and  beautiful  church  building,  the  flourishing 
mission,  and  for  Foreign  Missions. 

PENNSYLVANLA., 

Pittsburgh.— The  Rev.  De  Witt  M.  Beuham, 
Ph.D.,  whose  portrait  is  given  in  the  Presbyterian 
Messenger  of  March  5,  we  there  learn,  was  born  in 
Maryville,  Cal.:  was  graduated  from  Westminster 
College  in  the  class  of  1883,  and  from  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York,  in  the  clas.sof  1887. 
He  taught  Latin  and  Greek  one  year  at  Jeffer.son 
Academy,  Canonsburg,  Pa.;  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Shenango  in  18^  and  was  or¬ 
dained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kittanning  October  13, 
1887.  He  served  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Kittanning  until  1889,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Point  Breeze  church.  Presbytery  of 
Pittsburgh.  April  11, 1894,  he  was  installed  as  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Presbyterian  church, 
Pittsburgh.  His  success  as  pastor  of  this  church 
has  been  very  remarkable.  This  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  February  21, 1894.  The  total  admissions  have 
been  803,  and  the  present  membership  numbers  565. 
Of  this  number  369  have  been  added  on  confession 
of  faith.  Since  April  1,  1895,  there  have  been  160 
lulmissions,  86  by  profession  and  74  by  letter,  with 
44  liaptisms.  The  indications  are  that  this  will  very 
soon  be  one  of  the  very  largest  churches  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Pittsburgh. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit.— March  8th  was  the  eighth  anniversary 
of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Service,  D.D.,  in 
the  Trumbull  Avenue  Church.  During  these  eight 
yews  the  large  numlier  of  1,346  persons  have  united 
with  this  church.  The  present  membership  is  1,134. 
Not  tn-iny  of  our  churches  can  show  so  grand  a  rec¬ 
ord  as  this,  and  of  growth  in  all  departments  of 
church  activity  during  the  same  time. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.— On  a  recent  Sabbath  afternoon  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  of  the  .Tefferson  Park 
Church  gave  at  the  VVest  Side  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  an  account  of  the  conversion  of 
Chas.  G.  Finney.  Observing  some  elderly  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  audience,  he  first  asked  if  any  present 
had  ever  seen  or  heard  Mr.  Finney  during  his  life¬ 
time.  With  some  hesitation  one  held  up  bis  hand. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  this  one  was  introduced 
to  the  speaker  as  “Mr.  Finney,”  a  somewhat  start¬ 
ling  introduction,  until  it  was  explained  that  he 
was  a  nephew  of  the  great  evangelist,  drawn  in  from 
his  residence  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city_  by  the 
announcement  of  the  subject  concerning  his  uncle. 
He  attends  a  Unitarian  church  in  the  north  part  of 
the  city. 


Etanston.— The  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Boyd,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  has  instituted  a 
“Conversazione”  which  meets  once  a  month  in  the 
church  parlors.  Its  object  is  the  informal  discus¬ 
sion  of  social,  economic  and  kindred  subjects  which 
relate  to  good  citizenship.  One  hundr^  represen¬ 
tative  men  of  the  city  met  March  7  and  discussed 
the  question  “Has  the  Church  a  Place  in  Poiltics?” 
Hon.  Charles  G.  Neeley  of  the  Circuit  Court  pre¬ 
sided.  There  were  speeches  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boyd, 
Prof.  J.  Scott  Clark,  Prof.  Charles  B.  Atwell, 
Judge  Tolman  and  others.  At  the  close  refresh- 
1  ments  were  served  in  the  south  parlor. 

I  Virginia. — The  Rev.  David  J.  Strain,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Virginia,  died  on  March 
5,  aged  64  years.  Mr.  Strain  was  born  in  Ohio  and 
graduated  from  Miami  University.  Ohio,  with  the 
class  in  which  was  Whitelaw  Reid  in  1857.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Strain  came  to  Virginia  in  1867,  and  has 
labored  faithfully  in  word  and  doctrine  for  nearly 
thirty  years. 

Peoria  Presbytery.— Rev.  S.  P.  Cochran  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Kingston  the 
Presbytery  of  Peoria  March  9.  A  call  from  Grace 
church,  Peoria,  was  accepted  by  him.  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  his  installation  on  Friday 
evening.  March  13.  The  Rev.  C.  M.  T^lor  was  dis¬ 
missed,  March  9,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Peoria,  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Schuyler.  I.  A.  C. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati.  —  The  Mt.  Auburn  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  Dr.  Henry  M.  Curtis  is  the  pastor, 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  churches  in  the  at¬ 
tractive  suburbs  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  in  the  year 
1867,  just  on  the  close  of  the  war.  that  it  was  organ¬ 
ized.  Its  growth  was  not  rapid,  but  its  roll  and 
means  so  increased  that  it  was  resolved  to  secure 
a  site  and  erect  a  suitable  structure  thereon.  All 
went  smoothly,  and  this  church  had  become  widely 
known  for  its  steady  activity  and  success,  when,  in 
1^,  the  first  real  calamity  was  experienced  in  the 
destruction  of  the  church  building  by  fire.  But 
there  was  a  quick  recovery,  and  the  means  to  build 
a  new  church  were  all  raisied  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  work  of  building  was  begun  the  same  year, 
and  the  new  church  was  openeu  for  service  May  10, 
1^1.  It  is  of  stone  and  is  very  comely  and  substan¬ 
tial  without  and  within — in  snort,  a  source  of  just 
pride  to  its  people  and  that  fine  community  gener¬ 
ally.  The  entire  cost  of  erection  and  furnishing 
was  1125,000,  and  when  opened  all  but  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  was  paid.  In  the  meantime  the  church 
had  been  contemplating  the  exrension  of  its  work 
to  another  section  of  Mt.  Auburn,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  debt  already  contracted,  the  members 
had  so  much  confidence  in  their  ability  to  meet  all 
obligations  that  they  erected  the  Clifford  Chapel 
Mission  at  St.  Clair  and  Vine  avenueis  and  the  good 
resulting  from  the  venture  has  exceeded  their  most 
.sanguine  hopes.  The  Rev.  Frederick  Walters  is  the 
minister  in  charge  of  the  mission,  and  his  work  has 
proved  that  his  selection  was  a  wise  one.  Night 
services  are  held  Sundays,  and  the  Sabbath-school 
is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  The  erection  of 
the  mission  increa.sed  the  debt  of  the  church  to 
$33,000,  and  for  some  time  its  p^ment  has  been  a 
.source  of  much  thought  to  the  ofncials  and  also  the 
members,  but  they  were  unable  to  formulate  a  defi¬ 
nite  plan  of  action  until  Matthew  Addy,  one  of  the 
trustees,  maguanimously  offered  to  contribute  one- 
half  of  the  required  amount.  His  offer  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and,  led  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  Curtis,  the  work 
of  raising  the  second  f 11,000  was  begun.  Instead  of 
being  difficult,  the  task  proved  an  easy  one— the 
pastor  saying  to  an  interviewer  that  “it  was  so 
easily  accomplished  and  revealed  such  a  trait  of  lib¬ 
erality  on  the  part  of  this  people  that  he  was  almost 
sorry  it  was  over.”  The  Mt.  Auburn  congregation, 
however,  ascribe  the  result  largely  to  their  pastor, 
and  one  of  the  Cincinnati  dailies  thus  in  brief, 
notes  the  chief  incidents  of  his  life:  The  Rev.  Henry 
Melville  Curtis,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Akron,  O.,  and 
was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Auburn  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  He  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
.Mt.  Auburn  Church  in  the  fall  or  189(L  prior  to 
which  he  held  charges  in  the  States  of  N^ew  York 
and  Michigan.  He  is  noted  not  only  for  his  eio- 
quence  and  persuasive  ability  in  the  pulpit,  but  also 
for  his  worK  among  the  people  at  large,  and  the 
deep  interest  he  manifests  in  the  business  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  church.  Since  he  assumed  the  charge 
the  membership  has  been  more  than  doubled,  now 
being  very  near  the  five-hundred  mark,  and  the 
combined  attendance  of  the  church  aud  mission 
Sabbath-schools  is  685.  In  his  labors  Dr.  Curtis  is 
ably  assisted  by  his  wife,  who  takes  a  most  active 
interest  in  all  departments  of  the  work.  As  the 
church  has  never  oeen  dedicated  on  account  of  the 
debt,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  dedicatory  ser¬ 
vices  to  be  held  at  an  early  date. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.  —  Perseverance  Church,  the  Rev. 
Oliver  H.  Chapin  pastor,  has  received  fourteen  new 
members  during  the  winter.  The  people  come  to 
the  services  in  crowds,  and  the  new  Sunday-school 
room  is  not  large  enough  for  the  young  people  who 
attend.  The  Sunday-school  frequently  enrolls  five 
hundred,  and  all  departments  or  the  work  are  en¬ 
couraging.  The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Northwest  will  be  hehl  in  Calvary  Church,  the  Rev. 
A.  A.  Kiehle  pastor,  April  22  and  23. 

Wausau. — The  Rev.  Wilbur  O.  Carrier  welcomed 
eighteen  new  members  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  on  March  8.  The  people  are  much  interested 
in  the  new  house  of  worship  which  is  being  built  on 
a  fine  lot  nearer  the  centre  of  population  than  the 
old  church.  This  church  maintains  nine  mission 
stations,  which  are  carried  on  by  the  elders  and 


workers  of  the  church  in  connection  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  missions. 

Madison. — As  one  of  the  results  of  the  evangelis¬ 
tic  meetings  conducted  by  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  in 
Madison,  a  Christian  Alliance  was  formed  to  re¬ 
unite  the  better  elements  of  the  community  for 
municipal  reform  and  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  President  C.  K.  Adams 
was  elected  the  chairman  of  the  organization,  which 
promises  much  for  the  capital  city. 

Marinette. — On  Sabbath,  March  1,  the  Rev.  J. 
L.  Countermine  welcomed  twenty-six  members  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  Pioneer  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  church  has  now  a  total  membership  of  509. 
The  pastor  has  been  unassisted  in  bis  work,  and  no 
extra  meetings  were  held,  but  these  accessions  are 
due  to  the  faithful  labors  of  pastor  and  people. 
The  present  pastorate  began  January  1,  1894,  since 
which  time  167  have  been  received,  moetly  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith  in  Christ. 

Beloit. — The  Rev.  Charles  D.  Merrill,  for  the 

East  five  years  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
yterian  Church,  has  tendered  bis  re.signation  on 
account  of  impaired  health.  He  has  been  invited 
to  take  a  position  in  the  Wisconsin  Children’s  Home 
Society. 

NEBRASKA. 

Diller. — A  work  of  especial  power  has  been  in 

Progress  at  Diller.  It  was  begun  by  the  Rev.  Lewis 
essup,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  who 
died  in  a  few  days  after  he  had  called  to  bis  aid 
Evangelist  Byron  Beall.  In  two  weeks  more  than 
fifty  joined  the  churches.  In  two  weeks,  more  an¬ 
other  fifty  joined  the  churches,  the  work  led  on  by  a 
Disciple  minister.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Beall  returned 
Marco  6,  and  eight  more  manifested  their  decision. 
Over  100  have  joined  the  church,  and  about  125  have 
been  converted.  B.  B. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Brooklyn. — Dr.  A.  J.  F.  Bebrends  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  fourteenth  year  as  the  pastor  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn, which  church 
has  greatly  flourished  under  his  charge.  The  same 
date  also  marks  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his 
entrance  into  fellowship  with  the  Congregational 
ministry,  to  which  he  came  from  the  Baptist 
Church.  His  ministry  of  now  over  thirty  years  he 
confessed  had  been  a  growing  joy.  He  hatf  always 
believed  in  an  educated  ministry,  had  always  been 
a  hard  student  and  meant  to  continue  so.  At  the 
outset  of  his  present  pastorate  he  undertook  to  visit 
the  homes  of  his  people  once  a  year.  For  two  years 
he  succeeded  and  then  his  plan  bad  broken  down. 
If  his  church  would  divide  into  two  bands,  and  be 
could  remain  pastor  of  one  of  them,  he  would  prom¬ 
ise  to  carry  out  his  theory  of  visitation.  As  it  was, 
he  could  only  engage  to  hold  himself  ready  at  their 
call  to  visit  them  in  sickness  and  trouble. 

Franklin.— This  old  iftlaware  County  town  of 
the  Catskili  region,  with  its  900  inhabitants,  used 
to  have  two  churche.s,  a  Congregational  and  Pres¬ 
byterian.  The  latter,  however,  united  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  giving  up  their  long  cherished  existence.  The 

Present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  John  Marsland,  aud  un- 
er  his  leadership  its  edifice  has  been  entirely  over¬ 
hauled  at  an  expense  of  $3,000,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  church  interiors.  Twenty- 
three  were  added  to  the  church  during  the  past 
year,  making  the  present  membership  over  300. 

REV.  DR.  W.  P.  PAX80N. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  P.  Paxson  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sn* 
perintendent  of  the  Southwest  District  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sunday-school  Union,  died  from  apoplexy  last 
Tuesday  in  the  parsonage  of  the  Arlington  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Thomas  pastor.  Dr.  Paxson  came  to 
the  East  from  bis  headquarters  in  St.  Louis  about 
six  weeks  ago  to  address  meetings  in  various  cities 
in  behalf  of  the  work  of  the  Sunday-School  Union, 
whose  officers  regarded  him  as  their  ablest  advo¬ 
cate.  Prior  to  last  Sunday  he  had  addressed  audi¬ 
ences  in  this  city,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Hartford,  Newark  and  Orapge. 
Sunday  morning,  March  8th,  he  spoke  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  East  Orange,  when  he  seemed  to 
be  in  excellent  health.  In  the  afternoon,  while  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  pew  in  the  Arlington  Avenue  Church, 
waiting  to  address  an  audience,  he  was  stricken  writh 
apoplexy  and  taken  to  the  parsonage. 

Dr.  Paxson  was  bom  in  Alabama  fifty-eight  years 
ago.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Stephen  Paxson, 
who  was  familiarly  known  as  “The  Sunday-school 
Missionary  of  the  West,”  and  had  his  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis.  He  first  became  familiar  with  mis¬ 
sionary  work  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old, 
through  assisting  his  father.  After  being  gradu¬ 
ated  from  college  he  became  a  regular  missionary 
ot  the  Sunday-School  Union.  He  was  for  over 
twenty-five  years  superintendent  of  the  Southwest 
District,  which  is  composed  of  the  Indian  Territory 
and  the  States  of  Missouri.  Arkansas,  Texas  and 
Ijouisiana.  He  had  charge  of  over  twenty  mls-sion- 
aries,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved.  He  leaves  a 
widow  in  St.  Louis;  a  daughter,  who  is  the  wife  ot 
W.  C.  Winsborough,  a  lawyer.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
and  two  sons  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  one  in 
St.  Louis. 

Before  the  removal  of  the  liody  to  St.  Louis,  a 
preliminary  funeral  service  was  held  in  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Avenue  Presbvierian  Church,  on  the  11th  inst., 
conductert  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Dr.  Geo.  S.  Bishop, 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the  pastor.  Rev.  J. 
M.  Thomas. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  F.  T.  PIERSON. 

A  life  of  great  devotion  and  service  has  suddenly 
gone  out.  The  Bev.  Frank  T.  Pierson,  who  was 
becoming  widely  and  most  favorably  known  as  an 
evangelist,  died  at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  on  Monday, 
March  9th.  A  three-weeks  series  of  revival  meet¬ 
ings  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  closed  on  Feb.  9tb,  and  on 
the  next  day  he  started  with  his  wife  for  Oelwein, 
Iowa,  where  the  work  was  at  once  taken  up  with 
tremendous  energy.  The  preliminary  work  of  or* 
ganization  had  been  successfully  accomplished,  and 
the  work  of  Sunday,  Feb.  16th,  taxed  his  physical 
and  mental  powers  to  the  utmost.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  he  was  forced  to  take  to  his  bed,  suffering 
with  high  fever,  but  the  attending  physician  diag¬ 
nosed  his  trouble  as  malarial,  and  the  serious  char¬ 
acter  of  his  illness  was  not  appreciated  uptil  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  when  unmistakable  symp¬ 
toms  of  typhoid  fever  were  recognized.  His  mag¬ 
nificent  physique  and  fine  constitution  resisted  the 
disease,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  would  recover, 
until  twenty- four  hours  before  his  death,  when  the 
fever  went  to  his  brain,  and  death  resulted  very 
speedily.  He  was  but  twenty-eight  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  but  he  had  been  engaged  in  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  almost  from  boyhood.  The  East  Or¬ 
ange  Gazette  says  that  from  every  place  in  which 
he  had  worked,  his  wife  and  his  mother’s  family  are 
in  receipt  of  messages  and  papers  containing  the 
most  feeling  tributes  to  his  memory.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  Council 
Bluff.s  Iowa,  Dec.  30th,  1895. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Arlington  Ave. 
nue  Church  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Kev.  James  M.  Ludlow  of  the  Munn 
Avenue  Church  and  the  Rev.  John  M.  Thomas  of 
the  Arlington  Avenue  Church.  Dr.  Ludlow,  of 
whose  church  he  was  a  member  as  a  boy.  gave  the 
address,  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  summary, 
was  a  very  tender  aud  appropriate  tribute.  He  said: 

His  was  a  very  brief  life,  but  not  to  be  estimated 
by  its  length.  The  harbor  is  narrow,  but  of  more 
consequence  than  leagues  of  ocean.  The  life  ending 
was  a  disappointment,  but  human  disappointment 
doesn't  lessen  its  glory,  for  even  Christ’s  disciples 
mourned  what  they  thought  His  untimely  death. 

“A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country.’’  We  who  are  familiar  with  young  Pier¬ 
son  are  hardly  aware  oC» the  great  usefulness  and 
repute  which  Had  come  to  him  in  other  places. 

Dr.  Ludlow  then  mentioned  some  of  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  his  character  as  they  impressed  him. 

First.  His  unselfishness.  In  nis  physical  endow¬ 
ment  and  disposition  he  found  much  to  tempt  him 
to  a  selfish  enjoyment  of  life,  yet  consecrated  his 
young  manhood  to  the  service  of  others,  and  that  in 
the  most  generous  method,  sacrificing  even  the  com¬ 
fortable  way  of  serving,  which  is  allowed  to  many 
of  us.  Like  the  Master,  he  went  about  doing  good. 
He  scattered  his  life  as  one  scatters  the  seed,  think¬ 
ing  only  of  the  extent  of  the  harvest  for  others. 

^cond.  He  had  a  peculiarly  loving  disposition. 
Kindness  is  often  done  from  force  of  principle  be¬ 
cause  we  ought.  Duty  without  love  is  the  well 
formed  flower  without  its  fragrance.  Some  of  qs 
wanted  him  to  make  larger  preparation  before  he 
began  his  work.  His  reply  w'as:  “My  love  for  neo- 
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pie  and  the  delight  I  have  in  helping  them  tempts 
me  to  begin  at  once.”  All  have  their  temptations. 
It  is  said  that  character  is  shown  by  the  tempta¬ 
tions  we  feel.  This  expression  reveals  the  man,  who 
was  “tempted,”  as  he  said  he  was,  by  the  love  of 
doing  good. 

The  third  peculiarity  was  in  that  he  consecrated 
his  impulses.  Our  impulses  ordinarily  divert  us 
from  duty.  They  are  like  mountain  streams  that 
easily  overflow  their  banks  and  destroy  more  than 
they  irrigate.  It  is  well  if  they  are  soon  gathered 
into  some  deep  and  broad  channel.  Then  it  flows 
as  a  beneficent  river.  Pierson  was  impulsive;  quick 
to  feel  and  to  act;  but  these  outburts  of  disMsition 
were  controlled  by  consecrated  purpose  and  served 
to  fill  more  completely  the  channels  of  his  useful¬ 
ness. 

Fourth.  He  was  self-forgetful,  even  to  the  extent 
of  sbriukiug  from  attracting  personal  observation. 
Though  noted  for  his  ability  as  a  public  speaker 
elsewhere,  he  ordinarily  declinen  to  speak  in  our 
community,  fearing  lest  his  friends  would  be  led  to 
hear  him  from  curiosity.  He  delighted  to_go  where 
he  was  unkuown,  where  the  public  attention  would 
be  absorbed  entirely  by  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 

His  devotion  was  thorough.  Some  good  people 
display  their  spirituality  only  in  what  they  call 
their  religious  moments.  His  permeated  his  ordi¬ 
nary  and  most  secular  life.  He  drew  men  to  him 
by  his  broad  humanity.  A  man  who  had  resisted 
his  appeals  from  the  platform  said  that  he  had  to 
yield  when  Pierson  put  his  band  on  his  shoulder  on 
the  street,  though  he  then  talked  to  him  about  only 
commonplace  matters.  This  makes  us  think  of 
God  saying:  “I  will  draw  thee  by  the  cords  of  a 
man.” 

His  consecration  had  an  enduring  quality.  Its 
flame  burned  to  the  last,  even  when  it  seemed  that 
its  natural  fuel  was  consumed.  For  several  weeks 
he  had  been  preaching  three  times  a  day  iu  Augusta, 
Georgia.  His  audiences  filled  two  of  the  largest 
churches.  In  his  last  sermon  he  said:  “Many  times 
I  have  prayed  that  I  might  die  in  the  work.  I  want 
to  be  preaching  to  the  end,  aud  as  a  dying  man 
pleading  with  dying  men,  until  my  days  are  ended.” 
Thoroughly  exhausted  in  body,  he  declined  to  rest, 
but  went  immediately  to  Oelwein,  Iowa.  He  had 
preached  four  days,  toe  last  Sunday  holding  four 
services  with  typhoid  fever  upon  him  and  tempera¬ 
ture  at  one  hundred  and  four.  Monday,  being  un¬ 
able  to  preach,  be  conversed  with  many  men  in  his 
chamber  until  bis  brain  reeled  and  his  heart  stopped. 

We  have  evidence  that  this  man  was  accepted  of 
God  in  bis  work.  Unlike  most  evangelists,  he  kept 
no  record  of  the  assumed  conversions,  knowing  how 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  human  judgment 
regarding  such  estimates.  Many  hundreds,  how¬ 
ever,  have  pven  their  voluntary  testimony  to  the 
eflScacy  of  his  words  in  their  pledge  of  reformed  and 
Christian  life.  The  address  closed  with  words  of 
comfort  for  the  bereaved  family. 

A  quartette  from  Union  Theological  Seminary,  old 
friends  and  classmates  of  the  deceased,  eang,  and 
the  pallbearers  were  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Pierson,  Ogden 
H.  Bowers,  David  G.  Holmes,  Roy  S.  Goldsbury, 
H.  L.  Peabody  and  Dr.  W.  H.  K.  Davis.  The  inter 
ment  was  made  in  the  Pierson  family  vault  in  the 
Bloomfield  Cemetery.  Among  the  many  floral  trib¬ 
utes  at  the  church  was  a  beautiful  wreath  from  the 
ladies  of  Augusta;  a  floral  triangle,  the  emblem  of 
the  Augusta  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
from  the  ushers  who  oflSciated  at  Mr.  Pierson’s  Au¬ 
gusta  meetings,  and  a  floral  pillow  from  other  Au¬ 
gusta  friends. 


CARING  FOR  THE  MEMBERSHIP. 

We  have  inaugurated  successfully  in  our  session 
a  means  of  properly  caring  for  our  present  mem¬ 
bership.  In  other  words,  six  of  our  elders  call  upon 
each  family  in  the  church  once  during  the  year. 
This  is  done  by  the  following  system:  The  church 
parish  is  divided  into  six  geographical  sections. 
Each  section  has  its  parish  book  in  which  the  name 
and  address  of  every  member  in  that  section  is  re¬ 
corded;  also  parallel  columns  in  which  their  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  communion  table  is  noted  also.  Each 
of  the  six  acting  elders  has  charge  of  one  of  these 
sections  every  two  months,  alternating  regularly. 
These  sectional  books  are  posted  by  a  general  parish 
:  book  which  is  kept  accurately  by  the  pastor  and 
I  the  clerk.  In  order  to  know  who  attend  the  com 
1  munion  services  cards  as  follows  have  been  pro¬ 


vided,  which  the  elders  take  with  them  in  calling, 
and  which  the  church  members  bring  with  them  to 
the  communion  service  and  deposit  in  the  offering 
plate. 

The  communicant’s  name,  number  and  district 
are  written  in  ink;  the  elder’s  name  in  pencil,  as  it 
is  changed  every  two  months.  On  the  back  the  let¬ 
ters  “P,”  “S”  or  “Ex”  note  whether  the  member 
was  present,  sick  or  excused.  If  blank,  the  space 
denotes  unexcused  absence. 

Although  of  course  some  cards  are  always  lost 
and  new  ones  made  out,  the  system  works  well  and 
gives  a  record  as  to  the  church  membership.  By 
vote  of  the  church,  those  who  give  no  excuse  as  to 
absence,  and  who  are  indifferent  as  to  attendance  at 
the  communion  service  for  six  consecutive  commun¬ 
ion  services,  i.  e.,  one  full  year,  have  their  names 
dropped  from  the  church  roll,  thus  allowing  the 
membership  to  stand  for  a  pure  and  acting  body. 

Although  this  system  has  been  complete  but  a 
short  time  with  ns,  it  has  given  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  has  not  only  resulted  in  many  pleasant 
friendships  heretofore  unknown  among  some  of  our 
elders  and  church  members,  but  has  also  largely 
increased  the  average  attendance  of  our  membership 
at  the  communion  table,  over  three-fourths  being 
present.  The  system  is  largely  patterned  after  the 
old  token  system  now  used  in  many  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Canada.  Surely  any  sys¬ 
tem  which  enables  us  to  know  more  of  our  existing 
church  membership  and  keep  a  record  of  the  same, 
and  which  will  awaken  a  more  s'istematic  care  of 
the  members  on  the  part  of  our  eldership  as  well  as 
the  pastor,  is  of  lasting  benefit.  For  the  command 
to  “feed  the  sheep”  and  care  for  them  is  none  the 
less  binding  than  the  command  to  “go  out  into  the 
highways”  and  compel  the  lost  to  come  in. 

John  Timothy  Stone. 


The  fact  that  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  of  New  York  has 
just  completed  a  half  century  as  a  practicing  physi¬ 
cian  is  for  many  reasons  worthy  of  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  mention. 

Graduating  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York  in  1846,  Dr.  Hunter  has  for 
forty  years  been  the  sole  exponent  of  the  CTeat  the¬ 
ory  of  consumption.  He  became  one  oi  the  first 
consumptive  specialists  in  this  country,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  active  research  in  this  field  for  over 
fifty  years. 

In  1855  he  was  editor  of  “Hunter’s  Medical  Speci¬ 
alist  and  Journal  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,”  which 
had  for  its  motto  “The  Cultivation  of  a  Spirit  of 
Free  Inquiry,”  Nothing  abler  has  since  been  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  branch  of  medical  literature.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  “Principles  and  Practice  of  In¬ 
halation,”  and  of  numerous  small  books  concerning 
consumption  and  its  treatment.  He  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  leader  in  scientific  investigation  of  this  dis¬ 
ease.  He  adopted  the  germ  theory  of  Martin,  Bar¬ 
ron  Carmichael,  and  Lanza  in  1851  after  a  thorough 
investigation,  and  has  since  then  successfully  main¬ 
tained  it  as  the  only  doctrine  that  embodied  the 
true  cause  of  consumption. 

This  germ  theory  is  now  the  accepted  doctrine 
throughout  the  world.  But  it  was  not  until  forty 
years  after  Dr.  Hunter  proclaimed  it  in  the  “Speci¬ 
alist”  that  its  indisputable  truth  was  established  by 
finding  the  particular  ^rm  that  causes  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  sputum  and  tissues  of  the  lungs  of  those 
afflicted,  and  thus  demonstrated  how  superior  was 
Dr.  Hunter’s  judgment  and  knowledge  of  this  dis¬ 
ease. 

He  had  just  reason  to  feel  proud  that,  not  only  did 
he  try  to  teach  the  truth  to  unwilling  ears  (while 
they,  like  old  Rip  Van  Winkle,  were  taking  their 
forty  years  sleep  in  the  mountains  of  medical  re¬ 
search),  but  that  he  alone  strained  every  energy  to 
discover  and  apply  to  the  germ  afflicted  parts  reme¬ 
dies  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  and  expel  the 
germs  from  the  lun^. 

He  satisfied  himself  that  such  remedies  could  only 
be  applied  to  the  germs  by  inhaling  them  into  the 
lungs,  where  all  the  danger  lies,  and  all  his  efforts 
were  then  bent  on  the  one  great  purpose  to  discover 
such  a  remedy  as  could  be  so  inhaled.  That  be  has 
succeeded,  that  be  above  all  others  has  brought  re¬ 
lief  and  restored  health  to  the  consumptive,  is  to  day 
an  unquestionable  fact.  So  has  been  proven  his 
“Germ  Theory”  of  forty-five  years  ago. 

Of  too  high  a  character  and  too  numerous  are  the 
testimonials  to  this  truth  to  leave  reasonable  room 
for  doubt.  We  feel  that  New  York  city  should  be 
proud  that  in  her  schools  of  medicine  some  fifty 
years  ago  this  man  of  ability  learned  his  A  B  Cs, 
and  it  but  remains  for  us  to  congratulate  the  doctor 
and  ourselves  alike  on  his  most  gratifying  and  fruit¬ 
ful  work  in  the  progress  of  medicine  this  past  half 
century. 


March  19,  1896. 
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TUSKEUEE  AND  ITS  CONFERENCES. 

A  visitor  to  Tuskegee  fifteen  years  ago  would 
have  found,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  an  old  wooden  church,  in  which  thirty 
students  were  gathered  under  the  care  of  one 
quiet,  modest  young  man  and  bis  assistant 
teacher.  At  that  time  the  possibility  of  such 
a  Tuskegee  as  one  sees  here  now  could  hardly 
have  been  imagined,  even  by  the  most  ardent 
believer  in  the  ability  of  the  negro,  not  only 
to  hold  his  own,  but  to  make  progress.  Its 
growth  has  been  truly  phenomenal. 


too  great  to  keep  the  children  in  school,  and  that 
only  the  best  teachers  be  employed. 

4.  We  note,  with  pleasure,  the  organization  of 
other  Conferences,  and  we  advise  that  the  number 
be  still  more  largely  increased. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  five  annual  sessions  of 
this  Conference,  we  are  convinced  that  marked  im¬ 
provement  has  heen  made,  among  the  masses,  in 
getting  rid  of  the  one-room  cabin,  in  the  purchase 
of  land,  in  greater  economy,  in  getting  out  of  debt, 
in  the  raising  of  more  fora  supplies,  in  the  more 
considerate  treatment  of  women,  a  greater  desire 
for  education,  a  higher  standard  of  morals,  and  a 
widespread  and  intense  purpose  to  get  into  better 
conditions. 

The  last  Declaration  was  taken  up  first  for 
consideration,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  the 


and  make  them  pay  8600  or  so,  and  board 
them,  while  they  do  nothing  but  sleep  till  ten 
or  eleven  o’clock.  ”  The  preachers  have  the 
ear  of  the  people,  and  as  many  of  them  are 
immoral  as  well  as  ignorant,  their  influence 
is  often  opposed  to  the  teacher’s  work,  mak¬ 
ing  his  position  a  hard  one. 

With  regard  to  excursions,  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  colored  people,  as  well  as  the 
white — has  the  number  decreased,  and  do 
the  ministers  lead  in  these  excursions?  were 
questions  asked.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  there  is  a  decrease. 


Our  visitor,  if  he  had  come  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  last  week,  would  have  found  the  hillside 
dotted  with  large  buildings,  large  and  small, 
some  thirty-two  in  all,  used  for  class  work, 
industrial  training,  and  dormitory  purposes. 
He  would  learn  that  twenty-two  different  in¬ 
dustries  are  carried  on  in  this  busy  place,  and 
that  nearly  two  thousand  acres  of  land  are 
owned  by  the  school.  He  would  find  still  at 
the  head  the  same  quiet,  modest  man,  whose 
name  during  tlie  last  few  months  has  become 
almost  a  household  word,  but  whose  simplicity 
and  oneness  of  purpose,  popularity  and  fame 
have  not  marred. 

The  care  of  a  school,  with  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred  students,  would  seem  to  most 
men  a  sufficient  burden  to  carry,  but  Mr. 
Washington,  with  a  truly  missionary  spirit, 
reaches  out  to  “the  regions  beyond.”  Realiz¬ 
ing  the  ignorance  and  poverty  prevailing  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  “Illack  Belt,”  he  or¬ 
ganized  in  1892  a  Farmers’  Conference.  Last 
week  the  fifth  of  these  annual  gatherings  was 
held.  The  session  lasted  two  days.  The  first 
day  was  given  up  to  the  country  people,  the 
men  meeting  all  day,  and  the  women  in  the 
afternoon.  Mrs.  B.  T.  Washington  conducted 
the  Women’s  Conference.  Friday  was  the 
day  for  the  workers  in  the  educational  field  to 
compare  notes  and  get  new  ideas. 

There  must  have  been  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  people  here  on  the  first  day — a 
motley  and  picturesque  assemblage.  Some 
forty  of  the  visitors  were  from  schools  and 
colleges,  or  engaged  in  philanthropic  work  of 
one  kind  and  another.  Lincoln,  Shaw,  and 
Leland  universities  sent  their  Presidents ;  At¬ 
lanta  and  Fisk  each  a  professor,  a  number  of 
other  schools  and  seminaries  in  Atlanta  being 
represented,  with  many  from  Alabama.  From 
sixteen  different  States  the  people  came— Mass¬ 
achusetts  and  Texas,  the  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  limits ;  Wisconsin,  the  western. 

But  it  is  time  for  the  conference  to  begin, 
and  we  will  listen  to  the  “Declarations”  on 
which  its  deliberations  are  to  be  based : 

»KCI,ARATIONS. 

The  judgment  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Tuskegee  Ne¬ 
gro  Conference,  as  to  the  matters  brought  before  it, 
is  expressed  in  the  following  declarations: 

1.  We  are  more  and  more  convinced,  as  we  gather 
in  these  annual  Conferences,  that  we  shall  secure 
our  rightful  place  as  citizens  in  proportion  as  we 
possess  Christian  character,  education  and  property. 
To  this  end  we  urge  parents  to  exercise  rigid  care 
in  the  control  of  their  children,  the  doing  away  with 
the  one-room  cabin  and  the  mortgage  habit;  we  urge 
the  purchase  of  land,  improved  methods  of  farming, 
diversified  crops,  attention  to  stock  raising,  dairy¬ 
ing,  fruit  growing,  and  more  interest  in  learning 
the  trades,  now  too  much  neglected. 

2.  We  urge  that  a  larger  proportion  of  our  college 
educated  men  and  women  give  the  race  the  benefit 
of  their  education,  along  indu.strial  lines,  and  that 
more  educated  ministers  and  teachers  settle  in  the 
country  districts. 

3.  As  in  most  places  the  public  schools  are  in  ses¬ 
sion  only  three  or  four  months  during  the  year,  we 
urge  the  people,  by  every  means  possible,  to  supple¬ 
ment  this  time  by  at  least  three  or  four  additional 
months  each  year,  that  no  sacrifice  be  considered 

For  Nervous  Prostration 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid.  Phosphate. 

Dr.  A.  Trac,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says:  “I  have 
extensively  used  it  in  nervous  prostration  and 
kindred  affections,  and  invariably  obtained  very 
good  results.” 


morning  session. 

Reports  bearing  upon  the  influence  of  the 
Tuskegee  Conference  and  of  simliar  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  other  communities, 
showed  great  good  as  having  been  already 
the  result. 

One  of  the  most  effective  speakers  was  old, 
gray  haired  “Father”  Mitchell,  who  declared 
that  he  and  the  people  around  him  were  “doin’ 
better  now  than  they  have  done  in  ten  years, 
mo’  corn,  mo’  potatoes,  mo’  beans,  not  so 
much  cotton.  Teachers  better,  preachers 
drawin’  out  to  a  nice  way  of  livin’.” 

A  young  man  fron  Snow  Hill,  Ala.,  reported 
two  conferences  held  there,  which  have  awak¬ 
ened  in  the  people  a  great  desire  to  improve 
their  homes  and  to  educate  their  children. 

A  Southern  white  man,  living  at  Snow  Hill, 
testifled  to  the  good  influence  of  the  school 
and  its  teachers.  While,  as  a  merchant,  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  mortgages  on 
the  land  and  the  drops,  he  has  told  the  people 
that  it  was  best  to  get  rid  of  that  system. 
The  rate  of  interest  paid  on  these  mortgages, 
he  stated,  to  be  from  eight  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

President  Thirkield  of  Gammon  Theological 
Seminary,  Atlanta,  said  that  the  influence  of 
the  Tuskegee  Conference  had  extended  over 
into  Georgia. 

There  were  conflicting  reports  with  regard 
to  the  one-room  cabin,  but  on  the  whole,  there 
has  been  decided  improvement  in  that  line. 
The  ambition  of  the  women  has  been  aroused. 
One  energetic  body  confessed  that  she  had 
“worried”  her  husband  until  he  made  the 
house  larger,  “for  I  don’t  want  company 
cornin’  and  settin’  down  in  the  room  and 
seein’  jist  what  I’m  cookin’  fer  dinner,  and 
whether  I  puts  it  all  on  the  table  or  not.” 
Old  Father  Mitchell’s  report  on  this  point  was: 
“Three  or  four  rooms  and  sumfin  in  ’em. 
Jist  gwine  right  along.” 

Land  purchases  are  increasing,  one  diffi¬ 
culty,  however,  being  that  the  owners  of 
large  plantations  are  often  unwliling  to  cut 
them  up  into  small  lots.  A  good  suggestion 
was  that  those  who  have  money  and  wish  to 
aid  the  negro,  should  buy  some  of  these  large 
tracts,  get  a  good  title  to  the  land,  and  sell  off 
small  sections  on  easy  terms. 

The  fact  was  strongly  brought  out  that 
there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  school 
and  land  purchases.  A  striking  example  is 
that  of  Mt.  Meigs,  Ala.,  where  an  admirable 
school  is  carried  on  by  a  Tuskegee  graduate. 
Miss  Nellie  Bowen,  and  where  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  has  been  “toned  up.”  Within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles  from  Mt.  Meigs  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  own  about  $40,000  worth  of  land.  Miss 
Bowen  encourages  the  people  to  raise  some¬ 
thing  besides  cotton.  “To  put  the  com  in  the 
ground  and  the  hog  in  the  pen.  ” 

As  a  rule,  the  women’s  answers  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  questions  were  not  so  hopeful  as  those  of 
the  men.  With  regard  to  the  getting  rid  of 
debt,  for  instance,  one  poor  woman’s  reply 
was,  “We’re  livin’  right  smart  in  debt;  same 
old  debts  hangin’  over  us  yet.”  Another 
“Aint  no  improvement;  been  in  debt  ever 
since  cotton  fell  down  to  one  cent.  ” 

One  teacher  complained  of  the  preachers, 
who,  he  said,  “strain  up  the  people  too  much, 


The  practice  of  buying  and  carrying  pistols 
was  referred  to,  and  the  evil  was  strongly  em¬ 
phasized  by  Mr.  Washington.  One  man  said 
he  had  owned  one,  but  he  had  decided  that 
“a  pistol  aint  nuthin’  but  sumthin’  to  get 
^ou  into  trouble.”  Another  “Had  bought  a 
pistol,  kept  it  seven  years,  and  gave  it  to  a 
white  gentleman  to  get  shet  of  it  ” 

The  fact  that  mortgages  are  not  always  can¬ 
celled  after  being  paid,  and  that  the  debt  has 
I  to  be  settled  a  second  time,  was  commented 
upon,  and  those  present  were  advised  to  make 
sure  that  their  papers  were  all  right. 

One  happy  man  held  up  his  cancelled 
mortgage  for  the  audience  td  see,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  all  who  succeed  during  this 
year  in  freeing  themselves  from  this  burden, 
should  bring  their  papers  to  the  conference  in 
’97. 

As  one  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once, 
unfortunitely,  I  was  obliged  to  forego  the 
afternoon  session  in  order  to  attend  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Conference.  This  was  held  in  Phelps 
Hall,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  on  the 
grounds,  the  noble  gift  of  Miss  Stokes  of  New 
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York,  who,  with  her  siater,  came  down  to 
attend  the  conference.  A  larger  number  of 
women  than  ever  before  were  in  attendance. 

Mre.  Washington,  in  opening  the  meeting, 
said:  “We  have  come  together  to  talk  about 
your  home  life.  You  must  feel  that  we  are 
all  sisters,  and  we  want  you  to  feel  perfectly 
free  to  talk.” 

The  “Declarations”  were  then  read  by  Miss 
Bowen  of  Mt.  Meigs,  and  were  to  this  effect : 
“We  realize  that  the  home  life  is  not  what  it 
should  be;  that  much  of  immorality  is  caused 
by  the  one-room  cabin;  that  the  death  rate  is 
increasing;  that  more  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  proper  care  of  the  children,  as  regards 
fresh  air,  cleanliness,  proper  food,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  clothing.”  All  were  urged  to  secure 
more  than  one  room  to  live  in.  ^ 

These  various  topics  were  then  discussed, 
and  much  plsin  and  practical  advice  given. 
The  women  spoke  freely  of  their  difficulties 
and  of  their  efforts  to  overcome  them.  They 
bore  witness  to  the  influence  of  former  confer¬ 
ences,  and  told  of  the  good  work  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  had  come  among  them,  and  whom 
they  believed  to  have  been  “sent  by  God.” 
“Miss  Oeorgie  has  opened  heaps  of  minds,” 
said  one.  “A  word  is  good  to  the  wise,  but 
some  of  us  aint  wise.  We  do  wish  you  could 
have  seen  us  before  and  now  since  Mies 
Georgie  came.” 

This  teacher  is  a  Hampton  graduate,  who, 
with  two  companions,  also  from  Hampton,  is 
living  a  most  self-denying  life  and  building 
up  a  work  which  has  already  benefltted  that 
community.  It  is  in  this  place  that  the  women 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  if  their  hus¬ 
bands  will  not  help  them,  they  will  go  out 
into  the  woods  and  themselves  bring  in  the 
logs  to  make  their  cabins  larger. 

It  was  encouraging  to  bear  that  the  women 
and  girls  are  less  rude  and  noisy  in  public 
places,  that  there  is  a  general  improvement  in 
their  personal  appearance.  The  teachers  are 
insisting  upon  it  that  their  scholars  shall  aban¬ 
don  the  old  style  of  tying  the  hair  with  in¬ 
numerable  little  strings  of  various  colors.  One 
teacher  has  not  been  able  to  entirely  abolish 
the  custom,  but  she  does  insist  that  the 
strings  shall  be  alike.  They  used  to  thick 
that  removing  these  would  make  them  lose 
their  hair. 

The  raising  of  poultry  and  the  canning  of 
berries  and  fruits  was  strongly  recommended 
in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  feed  their 
children  better.  Several  women  reported  that 
they  were  so  doing,  and  one  mother  thought 
that  those  who  bad  the  largest  families  fed 
them  the  best,  “if  you  want  to  get  a  good 
meal,  go  to  a  woman  who  has  six  or  seven 
children.” 

In  speaking  of  the  value  of  mothers’  meet¬ 
ings,  and  urging  their  establishment.  Miss 
Thorn  of  Calhoun,  Ala.,  told  of  a  very  wicked 
community  not  far  from  their  school,  where 
four  women  bad  been  murdered  by  their 
husbands  in  the  course  of  one  summer.  They 
felt  that  some  missionary  work  must  be  done 
there.  At  their  flrst  meeting  they  had  about 
ten  women ;  at  the  next  a  few  more  came. 
They  appealed  to  their  mother- love  and  told 
them  bow  to  care  for  their  children.  Oradu 
ally  their  hearts  were  won,  and  great  results 
have  followed. 

I  asked  one  old  woman,  after  the  meeting 
was  over,  what  she  was  going  to  do  with 
what  she  had  beard  at  the  conference.  “Take 
it  to  God,”  was  her  reply.  Surely  His  bless¬ 
ing  must  follow  these  earnest  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washington  to  purify 
and  elevate  the  home  life  of  the  people  around 
them.  As  President  Meserve  said,  “Oh,  the 
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power  of  human  influence  when  used  for  good  I” 

The  Workers’  Conference  the  next  day  took 
for  the  basis  of  its  discussions  the  second 
“Declaration,”  and  summed  up  its  delibera¬ 
tions  in  the  following  resolutions : 

Ist.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  universal  in¬ 
dustrial  education  as  fundamental  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  whole  people,  and  feel  grateful 
for  the  generous  support  which  it  has  received 
in  Tuskegee  and  other  similar  institutions. 
We  also  express  our  conviction  that  the  higher 
education  of  many  young  men  and  women  is 
not  secondary  in  importance,  both  because  of 
its  effect  in  developing  the  mind  and  of  the 
wide  fleld  which  it  opens  up  for  educational 
work  in  the  higher  schools. 

2nd.  Resolved,  That  we  invite  the  attention 
of  college  graduates  to  the  need  of  intelligent 
leadership  in  the  conduct  of  ail  the  common 
industries  which  are  rapidly  passing  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  colored  people  into  the  man¬ 
agement  of  companies  which  monopolize  the 
work  but  do  not  give  the  colored  workers  em¬ 
ployment. 

3rd.  Resolved,  That  we  especially  emphasize 
the  duty  of  all  college  graduates  to  encourage 
by  instruction  all  who  labor  in  manual  indus¬ 
tries,  and  to  add  to  their  instructions  the  force 
of  their  own  example. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  we  express  our  strong 
conviction  that  in  the  matter  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  the  various  Christian  churches  and 
ministers  should  unite  to  secure  a  better 
school  and  a  longer  term,  and  that  all  de- 
nominationalism  should  be  excluded  from  pub¬ 
lic  education. 

5tb.  Resolved,  That  we  urge  all  teachers  in 
State  schools  during  the  time  of  their  labor  in 
any  district  thoroughly  to  identify  themselves 
with  every  interest  of  the  people  in  their 
homes  and  occupations. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  we  remind  all  our  teach¬ 
ers  that  their  work  is  of  a  truly  missionary 
character,  and  that  the  best  reward  of  their 
self  denying  labor  will  be,  not  their  salary, 
but  the  blessing  of  the  Son  of  Man.  On  the 
other  band,  we  remind  the  patrons  of  such 
schools  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  hie  hire, 
and  urge  them  to  make  more  liberal  provision 
for  their  support. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  this  Conference  expresses 
its  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  cf  an 
immediate  and  a  large  increase  of  godly  and 
thoroughly  educated  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
who  will  be  willing  to  labor  in  the  country 
districts,  where  eighty  five  per  cent,  of  the 
people  live. 

Just  one  word  more:  If  anyone  wishes  for  a 
unique  and  interesting  experience,  let  him 
come  down  to  the  next  Tuskegee  Farmers’ 
Conference.  A.  £.  C. 


THE  MVTVAI.  LIFE’S  STATEMENT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Mutual  Life  In 
surance  Company  is  a  statement  impressive 
for  magnitude  of  transactions  and  also  for 
stability  of  administration.  The  assets  for 
the  year  ending  December  1.  1895,  amount  to 
$221,213,721  33,  and  the  total  liabilities,  $191,- 
347,157.58,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $26,866,563.75. 
The  total  insurances  and  annuities  in  force  at 
that  date  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $899, • 
074,453.78;  and  the  vigor  of  the  company  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  con 
servative  management,  the  net  gain  for  the 
past  year  is  $61,647,645.36. 

This  simple  statement  should  convince  all 
that  the  Mutual  is  maintaining  its  well  earned 
reputation  for  energy  and  wisdom.  The  Com 
pany  stands  confessedly  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  great  insurance  corporations  of 
the  world,  and  offers  a  safe  and  economical 
medium.  The  Company  also  give  the  insured 
a  large  range  of  choice  in  the  plan  adopted, 
BO  that  all  wishes  and  requirements  can  be 
satisfactorily  met. 

FOR  OVER  FIFTY  TEARS. 

Mbs.  Win8T.ow’s  Sootbino  Strdp  has  been  used  for  over 
flftr  years  by  mUilons  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teethmK,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  Earns,  allays  aU  pain,  cares  wind  ooUc,  and  is  the  best 
rem^y  for  Diarrhesa.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  DroEElsts  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twen^-flve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  for '-Mrs  Wins¬ 
low's  SoothlnK  Byrnp,"  and  take  no  other  kind. 


[BVom  The  Ihresbyterian  Banner.] 

FIFTf  TEARS  AGO  IN  PITTSBURGH. 

By  Bev.  Frot.  M.  B.  Biddle. 

The  First  Church  building  was  a  plain, 
square,  red  brick  meeting-house,  with  no  ex¬ 
ternal  adornment.  Within,  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion  to  a  boy  was  the  O’Hara  chandelier,  with 
its  multitude  of  glass  pendants,  reflecting  the 
light  by  day  and  by  night.  There  was  no 
organ ;  a  bass  viol  and  flute  were  tolerated. 
But  in  the  pulpit  was  a  man  of  noble  counte¬ 
nance  and  commanding  size,  who  had  served 
this  church  faithfully  for  thirty-six  years,  and 
continued  to  do  so  for  five  years  more,  re¬ 
maining  pastor  emeritus  until  bis  death  in 
1860.  There  never  has  been,  and  probably 
there  never  will  be  again,  a  minister  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  who  exerted  so  great  an  influence  as 
Dr.  Herron.  Not  that  he  was  a  greater  the¬ 
ologian  or  orator  than  others,  but  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  gave  him  his  power  will  never  exist 
again.  The  place  was  not  too  large  for  one 
man  to  be  known  to  everybody.  Dr.  Herron 
could  not  fail  to  command  respect.  He  was 
earnest,  faithful,  unwearied  in  every  form  of 
Christian  effort,  a  veritable  bishop  without 
the  formal  title,  since  be  took  oversight  of 
the  whole  Presbyterian  flock,  and  had  far 
more  real  authority  here  than  a  diocesan 
bishop.  His  character  has  often  been 
sketched,  and  a  look  at  his  face  telle  what 
manner  of  man  he  was. 

For  thirty-six  years  he  bad  been  the  fore¬ 
most  minister  in  Pittsburgh.  The  younger 
people  scarcely  understand  how  much  this 
implies.  Accustomed  to  changes  in  the  pul¬ 
pit,  familiar  with  higher  critical  estimates  of 
preachers,  they  cannot  know  what  it  was  to 
have  one  pastor  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century.  The  years  since  Dr.  Herron’s  death 
exactly  measure  the  length  of  his  pastorate 
fifty  years  ago.  The  majority  of  the  members 
in  the  First  Church  had  been  either  baptized 
or  married  by  him.  In  many  cases  he  had 
rejoiced  and  wept  with  four  generations 
in  the  homes  be  visited.  He  bad  no  social 
superior;  be  had  no  ecclesiastical  superior ; 
and  in  the  hearts  of  that  large  congregation 
he  bad  no  earthly  superior.  The  history  of 
his  pastorate  has  been  well  told,  and  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  it  here.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  growth  of  the  First 
Church  was  virtually  the  growth  of  the  entire 
city.  It  included,  to  a  large  extent,  the  older 
residents,  the  pioneers  in  enterprises  that 
have  made  the  city  great.  Because  it  was  the 
First  Church,  becaus  it  had  such  a  pastor, 
because  he  remained  there  for  forty  years, 
the  influence  he  exerts  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  minister.  Yet  a  few  years  ago,  in  a 
sketch  of  the  First  Church  that  appeared  in 
one  of  our  daily  newspapers,  the  name  of  Dr. 
Herron  was  not  even  mentioned.  Most  people 
in  this  region  are  aware  that  Justice  Sbiras, 
who  occupies  the  highest  official  position  ever 
held  by  a  native  of  Pittsburgh,  is  a  grandson 
of  Dr.  Herron,  born  where  Horne’s  store  now 
stands.  Only  the  older  people  will  remember 
that  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Pittsburgh 
fifty  years  ago  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  Some  of  us 
were  privileged  to  know  her  for  many  years 
after,  as  one  of  the  most  charming  of  her  sex 
to  the  very  last. 

The  First  Church  has  retained  its  character 
more  fully  than  any  other  in  this  region. 
While  there  are  many  new  elements,  it  has 
more  members  with  ancestral  ties  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  than  most  city  churches. 

The  Third  Church  is  the  daughter  of  the 
First.  The  Second  Church  was  born  of  a 
division  ;  the  Third  was  born  of  a  revival.  Its 
original  membership  was  almost  wholly  from 
the  First  Church ;  they  were  nearly  all  young 
people,  active  in  Sabbath  school  and  other 
good  work.  Dr.  Herron  was  the  nursing 
father,  until  the  first  pastor  came,  who  re- 
I  mained  with  the  church  nearly  twenty-five 
'  years.  In  many  respects  the  character  of  the 
congregation  was  peculiar,  and  the  influence 
of  the  pastor  was  very  great,  owing  to  these 
peculiarities  as  well  as  to  his  own  personal 
characteristics  Fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Riddle 
was  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  service  of 
the  Third  Church.  The  building  bad  just 
escaped  the  “great  fire”  of  April  10,  1845,  and 
I  thus  been  the  means  of  saving  a  large  part  of 
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the  First  Ward  from  destruction.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  old  Third  Church 
stood  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Third  Avenue 
and  Ferry  Street,  where  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  now  stands  Of  this  fact  many  Pitts¬ 
burghers  have  not  been  aware.  From  the 
first  the  church  was  an  active  and  aggressive 
one.  The  Session  in  1846  included  five  elders, 
all  of  them  about  the  age  of  the  pastor,  and 
there  were  few  old  people  on  the  roll  The 
New  England  element  was  very  prominent, 
and  the  congregation  was  regarded  as  “clan¬ 
nish.’*  This  was  due  to  several  causes;  mem¬ 
bers  were  admitted  by  a  “covenant,”  which 
included  a  promise  to  avoid  certain  worldly 
amusements.  While  there  were  many  pecu¬ 
liar  characters  in  the  church,  the  disruption 
made  the  people  homogeneous,  since  this  body 
was  the  only  large  New  School  church  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  The  Fifth  Church  had 
a  checkered  career,  and  faithful  “Brother 
Sparks,”  at  Minersville,  backed  bj  noble  John 
Herron,  was  almost  the  only  ecclesiastical 
companion  Dr.  Riddle  had  for  many  years. 
The  social  life  of  the  Third  Church  fostered 
their  “clannishness,”  if  it  can  be  thus  termed. 
This  has  been  described  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Thaw,  in  a  letter  written  to  me  a 
few  months  before  his  death:  “None  but 
those  who  were  inside  that  charmed  circle 
can  believe  what  a  singular  combination  of 
excellences  existed  in  the  social  and  religious 
make  up  of  the  Third  Church.  A  D.  1840  to 
1850  was  the  period  of  its  fullest  development. 
Piety  and  pleasure,  thrift  and  liberality,  inti¬ 
macy  and  fidelity,  went  together;  all  the 
more  surprisingly  that  the  native  timber  so 
much  gnarled  and  'rugged  individuality  and 
such  contrasting  qualities  in  the  leading 
members.  Surely  I  shall  never  see  its  like 
again,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  repeated  any¬ 
where.  ”  There  was  noting  in  the  social  life 
of  Pittsburgh  fifty  years  ago  more  intellectual 
than  the  ordinary  discussion,  altogether  in¬ 
formal,  at  the  Friday  evening  “Sewing  So¬ 
ciety.”  The  men  would  read  upon  some  topic 
and  talk  it  over.  Fairs,  festivals,  and  all  such 
money-getting  devices  were  not  tolerated. 

It  is  a  delicate  matter  for  the  writer  to  speak 
frankly  about  the  influence  of  Dr.  Riddle. 
But  it  would  be  ingratitude  to  a  host  of 
friends  to  ignore  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
“man  greatly  beloved,”  a  very  David  in  that 
respct.  It  would  be  unjust  to  his  memory  to 
abstain  from  saying  that  his  intellectual  hori¬ 
zon  was  wider  than  that  of  most  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  A  note  book,  with  private  reflec¬ 
tions  in  it,  now  belongs  to  me ;  the  contents 
have  never  been  seen  by  any  eyes  but  bis  and 
mine.  From  the  thoughts  there  recorded  fifty 
years  ago,  it  may  be  seen  that  he  looked  far¬ 
ther  and  more  clearly  into  great  subjects  than 
most  pastors  of  his  generation.  He  was  thor¬ 
oughly  orthodox,  though  he  stood  alone  so 
long,  as  a  New  School  man.  Honored  with 
exceptional  intimacy  by  my  father,  I  can 
affirm  that  his  position  was  solely  a  protest 
against  what  he  regarded  as  “ecclesiastical 
tyranny.”  Still  bis  preaching  bad  a  certain 
peculiar  flavor;  beloved  to  present  the  per¬ 
sonal  Redeemer,  the  claims  of  loyalty  to  Him  ; 
he  hated  legalism  in  all  its  forms,  and  knew 
well  how  to  minister  to  morbid  consciences. 
Any  real  advance  in  theology  and  preaching 
during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  along  the 
lines  be  marked  out,  and,  with  gratitude  I 
may  say,  that  many  of  the  issues  of  the  last 
thirty  years  were  settled  for  me,  when  as  a 
boy  I  walked  the  streets  with  him  and  heard 
him  talk  of  what  the  generation  then  living 
had  scarcely  yet  perceived.  This  is,  perhaps, 
more  than  enough  to  say. 

With  such  a  pastor  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  Third  Church  became  what  it 
was.  It  loyally  maintained,  up  to  the  Re¬ 
union,  its  peculiar  position.  Then  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  that  distinctive  mission  ceased.  The 
growth  of  the  suburbs  then  acted  as  a  disin¬ 
tegrating  force.  An  all  too  rapid  succession 
of  pastors  prevented  the  substitution  of  some 
new  form  of  labor  as  a  continued  raison  d’etre. 
But  one  who  was  “inside  that  charmed  circle” 
may  be  pardoned  for  recalling  these  precious 
memories. 

A  comparison  between  the  social  life  fifty 
years  ago  and  to- day  can  scarcely  be  at¬ 
tempted.  One  thing  may  be  noticed :  the 
“fust”  set  of  that  time  has  been  totally  “sub¬ 
merged.”  As  a  rule,  only  the  descendants  of 
Christian  people  have  maintained  their  posi¬ 
tion,  socially  and  pecuniarily.  Probably  the 
same  change  will  occur  again.  While  some 
forms  of  vulgar  ostentation  prevail  now  that 
were  unknown  then,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  there  has  been  positive  degeneration. 
Pittsburgh  had  been  an  armypost;  the  old- 


fashioned  stateliness  of  military  etiquette  still 
ruled  the  best  society  in  my  boyhood.  That 
has  disappeared.  Whether  anything  better 
has  come  in  its  place  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Least  of  all  can  it  be  determined  impartially 
by  one  who  cherishes  the  old  traditions  and 
memories  with  such  tenacity  and  affection  as 
myself. 

INDIAN  PROGRESS. 

Rev.  Bobt.  W.  Hill.  D.D. 

When  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  is  pend¬ 
ing  in  Congress,  one  of  the  assertions  of  those 
who  oppose  generous  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  Indian  schools  under  control  of 
the  Government  is,  that  there  has  been  no 
real  progress  among  the  so  called  “wild” 
tribes  since  the  policy  of  education  was 
adopted,  and  that  therefore  all  such  appropri 
ations  are  useless  expenditures  of  the  public 
funds. 

If  there  were  no  visible  signs  of  progress, 
it  might  still  be  true  that  there  is  real  prog¬ 
ress,  for  progress  is  often  “without  observa¬ 
tion,”  and  under  the  impassive  exterior  of  the 
Indian  there  are  thoughts  which  by-and  bye 
develop  into  action.  But  there  are  visible 
signs  of  progress  even  in  the  sections  which 
have  only  lately  come  into  touch  with  civili 
zation,  while  where  the  Indiana  have  for 
many  years  been  in  close  contact  with  white 
neighbors  the  evidence  of  progress  is  marked. 
In  the  Indian  Territory,  for  example,  most  of 
the  Indians  are  civilized,  and  differ  only  in 
color  from  their  white  neighbors.  If  progress 
among  the  civilized  tribes  has  been  such  as  to 
make  them  what  they  are  to-day,  there  is 
every  reason  to  look  for  similar  progress 
among  the  wild  tribes  when  they  are  sub 
jected  to  the  same  influences.  But  even 
among  the  “wild”  tribes  there  is  real  progress 
discernable  to  the  observer  familiar  with  In¬ 
dian  life. 

Among  the  tribes  considered  “wild,”  those 
which  live  in  the  southern  and  western  part 
of  the  territory  of  Oklahoma  have  a  special 
interest  in  this  connection.  On  two  great 
“Reservations”  there  are  gathered  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  what  were  once  great  tribes.  Prior 
to  Pacific  railroads,  the  Cheyennes  and  the 
Arrapahoes  held  the  central  route  across  the 
plains,  while  the  Comaaches  and  Apaches 
swept  the  southern  way  to  California.  These 
tribes,  with  the  Kiowas  and  the  Wichitas,  the 
remnants  of  the  Caddos,  and  some  of  the  Dela¬ 
wares,  and  fragments  of  other  tribes,  are  all 
gathered  on  these  two  Reservations,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  being  the  Southern.  On  this  are 
the  Kiowas  and  the  Comanches,  with  some 
bands  of  the  Apaches  and  all  of  the  Wichitas. 
These  tribes  are  called  “wild,”  but  are  really 
in  the  transition  state.  A  glance  at  the  Indi¬ 
ans  as  they  assemble  at  the  Agency  on  any 
“ration  day”  would  convince  anyone  familiar 
with  Indian  life  that  the  Indians  of  to-day 
differ  in  many  ways  from  those  of  twenty- five 
years  ago.  Not  only  the  children,  but  the 
older  people,  show  the  effects  of  association 
with  the  whites. 

Since  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  these  Indi 
ans  have  been  in  constant  touch  with  the  set¬ 
tlers.  In  all  the  towns  along  the  border  these 
Indians  are  to  be  seen  daily,  sometimes  with 
their  families,  sometimes  alone,  but  always 
looking  with  observent  eyes  upon  the  methods 
of  the  white  people  and  learning  something  of 
civilization.  In  1889,  when  Oklahoma  was 
opened,  the  Indian  who  cared  for  head  cover¬ 
ing  was  a  source  of  amusement  to  the  other 
members  of  his  tribe ;  now  seven  men  out  of 
ten  wear  a  hat  of  some  sort.  The  old  plains 
title  of  “gentlemen  without  hats,”  which  for¬ 
merly  was  derisively  applied  to  Indians,  will 
no  longer  do,  for  while  there  is  little  regard 
to  the  quality  or  fashionableness  of  the  head- 
gear,  there  is  a  strong  inclination  to  the  use 


of  some  form  of  head  covering.  Among  the 
women,  two  gaudy  flowers  and  striking  feath¬ 
ers  and  beribboned  bats  are  very  much  ad 
mired,  and  a  staple  in  the  “Traders’  ”  store  is 
such  “millinery”  as  would  probably  excite 
comment  in  fashionable  circles.  But  when  it 
is  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  beau  cov¬ 
ering  among  women  was  tabooed,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  taste,  even  for  out-of-date  bats, 
shows  progress.  Not  that  a  love  of  finery  is  a 
new  factor  in  Indian  life,  for  the  Indians 
always  loved  showy  apparel,  but  they  loved 
those  special  forms  to  which  the  tribes  were 
accustomed  before  the  advent  of  the  white 
people,  and  which  were  altogether  of  Indian 
creation.  The  ribbons  and  flowers  of  to-day 
have  succeeded  the  streamers  and  feathers  of 
the  past ;  as  the  gun  and  revolver  have  dis¬ 
placed  the  bow  and  the  lance,  so  the  coats 
and  hats  and  other  clothing  of  to-day  are  the 
successors  of  the  skins  of  earlier  timfs.  We 
have  imposed  new  tastes  upon  the  Indians, 
even  as  we  have  imposed  new  conditions 
upon  their  methods  ef  life.  The  old  environ¬ 
ments  have  disappeared  forever,  and  with  new 
conditions  there  haa  grown  an  adaptation  of 
the  methods  of  life  made  familiar  through 
contact  with  the  civilization  of  the  frontier 
towns. 

But,  as  said  before,  progress  is  not  apparent 
to  one  unfamiliar  with  the  Indians  in  the 
past.  To  those  who  first  see  the  Indians  of 
Southern  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
they  present  little  appearance  of  advance¬ 
ment,  but  they  are  advancing.  These  people 
are  proud,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  been 
hard  to  convince  them  that  the  ways  of  the 
white  people  are  better  than  the  ways  of  their 
fathers.  Then,  too,  they  remember  ill-treat¬ 
ment.  For  many  years  the  Comanches  were 
friendly  to  the  white  settlers,  but  repeated 
wrongs  and  wanton  murders  of  members  of 
the  tribe  finally  drove  them  to  the  war-path, 
and  there  they  proved  fierce  and  dangerous 
enemies,  so  that  for  many  years  the  Comanche 
name  was  usd  in  the  Southwest  as  the  symbol 
of  savage  ferocity. 

The  Kiowas  originally  belonged  to  the 
Shoshone  family,  but  were  finally  driven  south 
by  their  enemies,  the  Sioux,  and  found  a 
refuge  in  Kansas  and  Colorado,  from  whence 
they  were  removed  in  the  late  sixties  to  their 
present  Reservation,  where  they  have  become 
very  closely  affiliated  with  the  Comanches. 
The  languages  of  these  two  tribes  are  not  the 
same,  but  both  now  speak  and  understand  the 
Comanche  tongue.  While  the  Kiowa  is  harsh 
and  difficult  to  acquire,  the  Comanche  is  more 
musical  and  much  easier. 

We  have  special  interest  in  these  tribes,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  lately  come  under  missionary 
influence  and  are  showing  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  where  they  are  treated  as  they 
should  be.  The  Government  has  intended  to 
deal  justly  by  its  Indian  wards,  but  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  always  secured  honest  agents 
and  other  officials.  It  has  happened  in  the  past 
that  Government  employes  have  deliberately 
provoked  the  Indians  to  the  war  path  in  order 
to  cover  their  own  rascality.  Instead  of  issuing 
the  full  rations  which  are  to  be  supplied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  treaties,  the  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  stolen,  and  the  Indians  have 
received  barely  enough  to  keep  them  alive. 
The  fat  cattle  paid  for  by  the  Government  have 
been  sold,  and  cattle  so  poor  as  to  be  hardly 
able  to  stand  upon  their  feet  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Indians.  The  agents  have  grown 
rich,  while  the  Indians  have  grown  “turbu¬ 
lent,”  “unruly,”  “difficult  to  manage,”  and 
finally,  in  desperation,  have  escaped  from  the 
reservations  to  make  raids  in  Texas  or  Kan¬ 
sas,  raids  which  intensified  the  border  feeling 
against  the  Indians. 

It  was  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  the 
last  Kiowa  outbreak  was  organized  under 
Santanta  and  Big  Tree,  then  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  chiefs  of  the  tribe.  After  quite  a  chase 
through  Texas,  during  which  much  damage 
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waB  done  and  many  people  killed,  the  Indiana 
were  rounded  up  again  on  the  Reservation, 
and  the  two  chiefs  were  arrested  near  Fort 
Sill.  They  were  to  he  taken  to  Texas  for 
trial,  but  on  the  way  Santanta  worked  bis 
hands  loose  from  bis  bonds.  Be  bad  obtained 
a  knife  while  in  prison,  which  he  had  kept 
concealed  under  bis  clothes.  This  be  plunged 
into  the  body  of  the  driver  of  the  ambulance, 
who  was  sitting  in  front  of  him.  He  then 
made  a  leap  from  the  ambulance,  but  was 
riddled  with  bullets  by  the  soldiers.  Big 
Tree  was  taken  to  Texas,  and  on  trial,  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  was  pardoned  by 
the  President,  and  since  has  been  living  with 
his  people  on  the  Reservation,  where  all  bis 
influence  has  been  used  to  deter  the  Indians 
from  warfare.  He  is  now  a  Christian  Indian, 
having  been  converted  a  few  years  ago,  and 
his  voice  is  often  heard  exhorting  his  people 
to  follow  Christ.  Santanta’s  family  have  also 
been  converted ;  the  eon,  while  he  lived,  was 
under  care  of  the  Chickasaw  Presbytery,  and 
spent  hie  last  years  laboring  for  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  his  tribe.  Santanta’s  daughter  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Baptist  Mission,  and  is  living 
the  life  o*  a  Christian.  As  an  interpreter  she 
is  able  to  render  valuable  service  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

These  two  chiefs  and  their  families  may  be 
said  to  have  fairly  represented  the  old  spirit 
among  the  Indians,  but  what  a  contrast  to 
day  with  what  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
last  raid  1  But  they  are  not  alone.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  every  Indian  on  the 
Reseivation  has  been  influenced  by  contact 
with  civilization.  Some  have  been  bettered, 
others  have  been  depraved.  It  may  seem  to 
some  that  it  is  bard  to  deprave  an  Indian,  but 
in  their  own  way,  the  Indians  exemplify 
many  virtues,  and  although  they  have  re¬ 
garded  as  good  things  those  which  we  know  to 
be  evil,  when  treated  fairly  and  justly,  they 
have  shown  many  admirable  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter.  They  are  devoted  to  their  children, 
among  themselves  they  are  honest,  they  pos¬ 
sess  great  fortitude,  and  will  share  their  last 
article  of  food  with  their  friends,  while  by 
nature  they  are  sober-minded  and  inclined  to 
reverence.  The  tribes  are  decreasing  rapidly, 
for  contact  with  the  whites  has  introduced 
disease,  and  when  whiskey  or  “mescal”  can 
be  obtained,  there  is  always  an  evil  result 
from  its  use  on  this  Reservation  as  on  every 
other,  although  it  has  not  caused  the  fierce 
outbreaks  which  have  marked  the  presence  of 
the  whiskey  “trader”  elsewhere.  Perhaps  as 
these  Indians  are  more  inclined  to  the  use  of 
“  mescal,  ”  which  is  stupifying  in  its  effect, 
than  to  whiskey,  freedom  from  broils  may  be 
due  to  this  cause. 

It  is  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
“mescal”  that  the  medicine  men  of  the  tribe 
see  visions  and  prepare  for  the  treatment  of 
disease.  Sometimes  the  patients  are  made 
to  take  considerable  of  the  “mescal,”  and 
among  the  Indians  connected  with  the  mis¬ 
sions,  the  taking  of  the  stuff  or  consultation 
of  the  Shaman  is  looked  upon  as  a  return  to 
barbarism  and  a  renunciation  of  Christianity. 
The  majority  of  the  Indians  have  great  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  Shaman,  and  expect  his 
prophecies  to  come  true.  Like  the  Delphic 
Oracle,  the  prophecy  is  always  in  ambiguous 
terms,  and  thus,  whether  its  fulfillment 
agrees  with  the  hopes  of  the  Indians  or  not, 
the  Shaman  can  always  say,  “I  told  you  so.”  i 

Since  our  mission  near  Anadarko  was  begun 
about  seven  years  ago,  our  missionary,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fait,  has  bad  to  contend  many 
times  with  the  medicine  men  of  the  tribe, 
but  now  they  have  about  given  up  the  con¬ 
test,  and  they  are  not  always  able  to  persuade 
the  Indians  near  the  mission  to  leave  the  care 
of  the  doctor.  This  is  an  encouragement  and 
a  true  sign  of  growth,  which,  taken  with  the 
other  signs  noticed,  indicate  progress  in  the 
right  direction.  The  hope  of  these  Indians  is 
bound  up  in  the  present  generation,  for  by  the 


HOW  A  WOMAN  PAID  HKR  D£BTS. 

A  lady  in  Lexinaton  made  the  following  statement:  I 
am  out  of  debt,  and  thanks  to  the  Dish  Washer  business. 

In  the  past  six  weeks  I  have  made  $530,  and  feei  like 
giving  other  ladies  the  benefit  of  my  experience.  Dish 
Washers  are  in  general  demand  and  anyone  can  sell 
them,  with  an  immense  profit  to  the  seller. 

The  machine  is  lovely.  With  it  yon  can  wash  and  dry 
the  family  dishes  in  two  minutes.  I  believe  that  in  two 
years  every  enterprising  family  in  the  United  States  will 
have  a  Dish  Washer.  Yon  can  get  full  particulars  by 
addressing  The  Mound  Citt  Dish  Washer  Co..  St. 
Lionis.  Mo. 

There  is  big  money  in  this  business  for  any  bright  lady 
or  gentleman.  I  am  going  to  make  the  most  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  and  expect  to  clear  S4,0U)  the  coming  year.  I 
need  the  money  and  why  not  make  it  ?  Miss  C. 
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A  bottle  of  liquid  Sozodont  and  box  of  Sozodont  Powder  in  every  packi^e.  (All 
Druggists.)  The  Proprietors,  Hall  &  Ruckel,  ^Hiolesale  Druggists,  New  York, 
will  send  small  sample  of  liquid  Sozodont  FREE  if  you  mention  this  publication. 


time  the  children  of  to-day  are  grown,  the 
Reservation  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
the  tribe  will  be  merged  in  the  whites,  who 
will  have  completed  the  settlement  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  Hence  what  is  to  be  done  for  these 
Indians  must  be  done  quickly.  Every  Indian 
child  should  be  forced  to  receive  an  education, 
and  while  the  Church  cannot  use  force,  the 
Oovernment  should  exert  all  its  power  to  see 
that  all  Indian  children  remain  in  school  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  from  three  to  eighteen  or 
twenty.  As  the  Government  has  two  board¬ 
ing  schools,  and  as  there  are  also  five  mission 
schools  on  this  Reservation,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  train  all  the  present  generation 
of  children  into  habits  of  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Our  good  missionaries  are  doing  all  they 
can  do  for  the  Indians  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  and  their  work  shows  grandly,  but 
more  would  be  done  were  the  Oovernment  to 
cooperate  with  the  missionaries  in  the  only 
way  cooperation  can  be  permitted,  that  is, 
moral  support.  The  influence  of  the  officials 
should  be  exerted  to  keep  the  mission  school 
filled  with  children  who  cannot  be  cared  for 
in  the  Oovernment  schools.  If  the  Church  is 
willing  to  maintain  schools  at  its  own  expense 
and  do  work  which  the  Oovernment  ought  to 
do,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  such 
moral  support  as  will  enable  the  mission 
schools  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  were 
established.  Even  if  the  Indian  children 
cannot  be  compelled  to  attend  the  mission 
schools,  as  they  are  compelled  to  attend  the 
Oovernment  schools,  the  persuasion  by  the 
ofllcials  would  soon  fill  the  mission  schools 
with  children  who  now  remain  in  camp.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  missionaries  on  this  Reservation 
have  usually  had  the  sympathy  of  the  agents 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  their  work.  Fortunately, 
too,  our  missionary  has  been  a  wise  man,  and 
one  so  well  adapted  to  bis  post  that  he  has 
been  enabled  to  do  much  good.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  may  see  his  work  continue  to 
prosper,  and  these  Indians  be  brought  to 
Christ.  He  has  seen  so  much  of  progress 
that  be  may  well  feel  encouraged  to  believe 
the  future  of  the  Indian  is  not  altogether  as 
dark  as  it  appeared  when  be  began  work 
among  them.  May  he  not  be  disappointed. 
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THE  OLDEST  FAMILY. 

The  Chriitian  Advocate  touches  upon  the 
rare  topic  of  The  Oldest  Family  in  the 
World" : 

About  a  dozen  of  the  four  hundred  barons 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords  date  back  to 
1400,  the  earliest  being  1264  The  oldest 
family  in  the  British  Isles  is  the  Mar  family 
of  Scotland,  1093.  The  Campbells  of  Argyle, 
to  whom  belong  the  present  Duke  of  Argyle, 
began  in  1190.  Talleyrand  dates  from  1199, 
Bismarck  from  1270,  the  Orosvenor  family, 
the  Dukes  of  Westminster,  1066;  the  Aus¬ 
trian  House  of  Hapsburg  goes  back  to  952, 
and  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  864  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  Mohammed,  born  570,  are  all 
registered  carefully  and  authoritatively  in  a 
book  kept  in  Mecca  by  the  chief  of  the  family. 
Little  or  no  doubt  exists  of  thb  absolute  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  long  line  of  Mohammed’s 
descendants. 

In  China  there  are  many  old  families,  also 
among  the  Jews,  "but,"  says  our  contem¬ 
porary,  "when  it  comes  to  pedigrees,  there  is 
one  gentleman  to  whom  the  world  must  take 
off  its  hat,  not  as  facile  princeps.  or  primus 
inter  pares,  but  as  a  great  and  only  nonesuch 
This  IB  the  Mikado  of  Japan.”  His  place  has 
been  filled  by  members  of  his  family  for  more 
than  twenty,  five  hundred  years.  The  present 
Mikado  is  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-second 
of  his  line.  The  first  one  was  contemporary 
with  Nebuchadnezzar,  660  before  Christ. 
Of  the  seven  great  religions  enumerated  by 
Max  Muller  as  possessing  Billies,  the  Mikado’s 


family  is  older  than  five. 

Since  we  all  have  the  consolation  of  know¬ 
ing  that  we  are  descended  from  the  first  fam¬ 
ily,  it  makes  no  difference  if  some  of  the 
early  records  aie  lost,  except  so  far  as  they 
may  relate  to  recent  property  titles. 


THE  SAP  SEASON. 

No  little  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
making  of  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  by 
some  of  the  New  England  stations,  more  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  New  Hampshire.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  tapping  the  trees,  they  have  estab- 
isbed  some  points  of  value  to  the  sugar- 
maker  Among  these  are  the  following,  viz: 
(1)  A  shallow  wound  will  not  produce  as 
much  sap  as  a  deeper  one.  (2)  The  depth  of 
the  wound  depends  somewhat  on  the  size  of 
the  tree,  but  in  no  case  does  it  need  to  be 
more  than  two  or  three  inches.  (3)  A  deep 
wound  will  continue  to  produce  sap  for  a 
longer  period  than  a  shallow  one.  Another 
authority  says :  The  flow  of  maple  sap  is  very 
largely  dependent  upon  the  depth  of  the  trap¬ 
ping.  The  theory  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
sap  comes  from  the  outer  wood,  is  erroneous, 
according  to  three  years’  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  A.  H.  Wood  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Experiment  Station  The  additional  injury  to 
the  tree  by  deep  tapping  is  vej^  slight,  espe¬ 
cially  if  tbe  hole  is  small.  Where  a  three 
eighths  inch  bit  is  used,  and  the  bark  practi¬ 
cally  uninjured,  the  majority  of  the  holes  will 
be  grown  over  the  first  summer  after  tapping. 

Where  a  few  good,  large  maples  are  at  hand. 


near  the  dwelling,  they  may  as  well  be  set  to 
work  as  to  go  on  idly  from  year  to  year.  If 
tapped,  tbe  product  can  be  boiled  down  on  the 
stove,  and  without  any  extra  expenditure  for 
fuel  when  tbe  work  is  judiciously  done.  ‘In 
these  times  of  depression  every  penny  saved 
is  possessed  of  a  peculiar  value.  If  one  has 
maple  trees  enough  to  make  it  worth  while 
giving  attention  to  tbe  matter,  by  all  means 
let  him  or  her  make  some  maple  syrup. 


REV.  DAVID  G.  STRAIN. 

Mr.  Strain  was  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Virginia,  Ill.,  where  he  died  March  5, 
1896.  He  was  born  in  Ohio,  July  7,  1832,  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Miami  University  in  1858,  and  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching.  He  was  in  charge  of  an  Acad¬ 
emy  within  the  bounds  of  tbe  North  Sangamon 
congregation,  in  Menard  Co.,  Ill.,  where  be  married 
Miss  Mary  Moore  in  1857.  He  studied  theology  pri¬ 
vately,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Virginia  in  1866,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Sangamon. 
He  resigneil  in  1880,  and  for  four  years  was  pastor  of 
tbe  North  Sangamon  church.  In  1884  he  was  re¬ 
called  to  his  first  charge,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  till  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  scholarly  at¬ 
tainments,  of  sterling  integrity,  and  of  such  a  kindly 
spirit  that  even  irreligious  men  were  accustomed  to 
say  that  his  very  presence  on  the  streets  was  a  bene¬ 
diction  By  proclamation  of  the  mayor  all  business 
houses  were  closed  for  two  hours  during  the  funeral 
services.  His  wife  died  about  two  years  ago.  Ho 
is  survived  by  one  son,  Leslie  Strain  of  Nebraska. 


You  have  not  read  this  before! 

m'-*  ' 

^  The  Pass  ■  It  ■  On  -  Society/' 

Probably  many  of  our  readers  have  already  heard  of  this  society  and  its  work.  It  was  started  on  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  who  writes,  on  February  8,  1895  :  “  My  Dear  Sir  :  Booth’s  Pocket 

Inhaler  works  like  a  charm.  The  first  inhalation  gave  relief.  It  is  a  blessing  to  humanity,  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  not 
better  known.  I  add  my  name  to  the  ‘  Pass-It-On-Society.'  ”  On  December  5,  1895  (ten  months  later),  Dr.  Farrar  A 
writes:  “I  believe  it  is  a  real  blessing  to  the  afflicted.”  If  you  are  suffering  with  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  w 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Hay  Fever,  Rose  Cold,  or  any  similar  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  send  for  HYOMEL  A 
the  new  and  wonderful  Australian  "Dry-Air”  treatment  comprised  in 

Booth's  '‘Hyomd  Pocket  Inhaler  i 
Outfit  by  mail,  $L00.  v 


Your  friend  would  not  “pass-it-on”  to  you  unless  convinced  of  its  merit.  In  ASTHMA  Hyomel  gives  instant  relief, 
stops  the  cough,  the  wheezing  and  gasping,  and  makes  breathing  easy  in  a  few  moments  time.  In  OATAlUtK  it  removes  the 
offensive  accumulations,  clears  the  liead,  removes  catarrhal  deafness  and  purifies  the  breath.  It  cures  BHOHCHZTZ8  perma¬ 
nently  and  rubs  CSOUP  of  its  terrors. 

HOW  THE  ^PASS-IT-ON-SOCIETY»»  GROWS. 


I 

I 


Griffin,  Ga.,  July  8, 1895. 
Like  Dr.  Farrar,  I  want  to  join  the  "Pass-It-On- 
Society.'*  I  am  so  irrateful  for  the  ^ood  results  that 
I  have  received  from  the  use  of  Hyomei,  and  I  have 
already  spoken  of  it  to  a  number  of  my  friends. 

C.  I.  Stacy.  Sec'y  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  SI,  1895. 

In  thirty  years’  experience  in  the  practice  of  med¬ 
icine  1  have  never  given  my  name  in  support  of  a 

Froprietary  remedy,  until  I  met  with  Hyomei,  which 
i.idorse  with  all  my  heart  (professional  ethics  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding).  Since  testing  Hyo¬ 
mei  in  Laryngitis,  Bronchitis.  Carsn-h,  Asthma,  Hay 
Fever,  I  believe  in  it  for  itself,  for  what  it  has  dune, 
and  I  gladly  add  my  name  to  the  “  Pass-It-On- 
Socicty.” 

S.  H.  Morris,  M.D.,  159  Franklin  St. 

P.  S. — You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you  may 
deem  best. 

Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

I  have  been  a  sufferer  from  Catarrh  and  Bronchi¬ 
tis  ever  since  last  August ;  my  pastor.  Rev.  O.  W. 
Flowers,  advised  me  to  try  your  remedy.  He  has 
been  using  one  of  your  Pocket  Inhalers  ever  since 
last  Spring,  and  has  derived  much  benefit  from  it. 
Miss  Kbktiia  B.  Steward,  Harrison  County. 


New  York,  Feb.  i,  1895. 

I  have  been  troubled  with  Bronchitis  for  about 
four  years.  No  medicine  helped  me.  About  two 
weeks  ago  I  tried  one  of  your  Pocket  Inhalers, 
which  gave  me  immediate  relief.  Sunday  evening 
our  pastor,  tbe  Rev.  Dr,  Farrar,  spoke  with  great 
difficulty,  apparently  from  a  heavv  cold  settled  in 
his  chest.  I  sent  him  one  of  your  Pocket  Inhalers, 
1  inclose  his  reply. 

Halsey  Fitch,  170-173  Chambers  Street. 

(Dr.  Farrar' t  rtply  is  given  above). 

Greensboro,  Ala.,  Sept,  is,  1895. 

Your  Hyomei  cured  me  of  Catarrh  after  other 
remedies  failed :  will  add  my  name  to  the  “  Pass-It- 
On-Society."  Yours  truly, 

W.  M.  Seat. 


American  Union  Lira  Insorancs  CoMPAt-rv,  44, 
46,48,  Cedar  St.,  New  York,  February  19, 18^. 
Please  find  enclosed  one  dollar  for  which  send  one 
Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit  to  my  friend,  D.  S,  Walton, 
134  Franklin  St..  City,  It  has  done  me  so  much 
good  that  I  never  cease  recommending  it  to  my 
friends  and  as  you  know  have  bought  as  many  as 
13  or  15  which  I  have  given  to  personal  friends,  and 
have  influenced  more  than  twice  this  number  to 
ouy  them,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  one  who  has  not 
thanked  me  tor  recommending  it.  It  has  completely 
cured  my  little  daughter  of  utairb,  from  which  she 
has  been  suffering  for  years. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J,  S.  Nugent  (Treasurer), 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  3, 1895. 

I  spill  tell  you  candidly  y  our  remedy  has  given  me 
more  relief  from  my  Asthma  than  anything  I  have 
used,  and  really  I  have  been  so  enthusiastic  over  it 
that  I  have  made  a  great  many  converts,  not  only 
in  Albany,  but  West  Troy.  Tbe  effect  Hyomei  has 
on  me  is  very  pleasant;  when  I  am  oppressed  for 
breath,  I  inhale  a  short  time,  and  the  great  desire 
to  cough  is  gone.  Tbe  little  Inhaler  is  my  consumt 
companion. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Bantuam,  359  Clinton  Avenue. 


New  York,  Sept,  ao,  1895. 

I  take  pleasure  in  adding  my  name  to  the  long  list 
of  those  whose  lives  have  been  made  happier  by  the 
use  of  Hyomei.  It  is  not  only  an  instant  relief  to 
Catarrh  sufferers,  but  will  cure  this  disease  entirely. 

I  have  been  the  instrument  of  inducing  many  friends 
and  acquaintances  to  seek  relief  through  its  use.  I 
have  yet  to  learn  of  one  who  has  not  bwn  benefited 
I  want  to  “  pass-it-on." 

A.  G.  Thompson,  33  Wall  Street, 

HYOMEI  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the 
germs  and  microbes  which  cause  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  air,  thoroughly  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at  the 
mouth,  and.  after  permeating  the  minutest  air  cells,  is  slowly  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is 
aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief,  ft  stops  all  spasmodic  coughing  in¬ 
stantly,  clears  the  voke,  expands  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  breathing  capacity. 

Tookot  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  by  Mail,  gl.OO,  consisting  of  pocket  inhaler  (made 
of  det^orized  hard  rubber,  beautifully  polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei.  a  dropper,  and  full  directions 
for  using.  If  you  are  s/i/i  skeptical,  Mnd  me  your  address,  and  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  does  cure.  Consultation  and  trial  treatment  free  at  my  office. 

Myomei  Balm. — An  antiseptic  skin  food  for  weak  chests,  bums,  scalds,  chapped  lips,  rough  hands,  frost  bites,  eczema,  etc.  Nothing  has  oeen  discnveied 
so  effective  for  the  purposes  named.  Price  by  maU,  50  cenu.  BOOTH,  *3  EfiSt  JOth  St.,  ^ew  YOfU. 
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M  COPNUItMTCD  IB9B. 
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The  kitchen  may  be  made  a  pride 
And  appetize  those  friends  who  view  it 
Good  rules  of  order^  well  applied. 
And  use  of  Ivory  Soap  will  do  it* 


A  pure  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 


rroe(«r  M  Oanhla  C«-.  Cla'ti. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y. 


Our  little  book  of  “Culinary 
Wrinkles”  mailed  free.  Send 
address  to 


Armour  &  Company, 


TINKHAM  CYCLE  CO. 


306.^10  West  SMh  St. 


New  York  City  AgenU, 
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